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Stultoram plena sunt omnia.^* Cicero. 



.^iugMt 1804. 

1 N a small club of Projectors to which I have 
the honour to belongs and which assembles at 
a certain house admirably adapted for the art of 
ProjectiBg, in Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury, 
a very extraordinary piece of news was whis- 
pered a few days ago^ namely, that a learned 
and ingenious member of our Society had been 
for some time employed on a work entitled, or 
to be entitled, ^* The History and JBiography 
of Fools.'* I know not why it was, but cer- 
tainly this intelligence spread an uAusual de^ 
gree of consternation among us ; and dome of 
our number, who had often boasted '^f their 
intimacy with the learned Author of tbf 
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intended work^ seemed now to wish they bad 
never seen his face^ or rather^ that he had 
never seen theirs. One Gentleman m parti- 
cular, a very rigid contender for the return of 
nods, hats, and other modes of sahitation, and 
who had just complained that this uncommon 
Historian had affected not to know him when 
they met at Sir Joseph's a day or two ago, now 
hoped that he had really forgot him. 

To what species of consciousness these alarms 
may be referred, I shall not now examine : I 
endeavoured- to divert them, however, by 
making farther inquiries into the nature of a 
work with such an extraordinary title, and by 
collecting the opinions not only of my bretUrea 
who were present, but of other friends to whom. 
I imparted the intelligence. But I am sorry to 
say that all I know at present rests on no. bet- 
ter foundation than that of conjecture : . the en- 
terprising Author chooses to act on the reserve ;. 
and I know of no right we have to expect him 
to disclose particulars which he may not have 
definitely arranged, and which perhaps will be 
known soon enough when he is pleased to an- 
nounce the appearance of his work, with the. 
solemn preface of ^' This day is published.'' 

In this uncertainty, all I can surmise is, that, 
the Grehtleman^ who has undeirtaken ^^The. 
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History and Biography of Fools/' is probably a 
person very far advahced In years ; such a work, 
although confined to the most reasonable com- 
pass, i^uiring the labour of the longest life. 
It may also be conjectured, that his under- 
taking is of that vast and important kind which 
does not every day issue from the press, and 
which, if well executed, will incline us to wish, 
for his sake, that it had been published in times 
more favourable to the interests of literature, 
with respect to the articles of papar and print* 
ing, not to speak of engraving, if it should be 
illustrated by portraits of the most eminent 
fools, which I shrewdly suspect will be the 
case. But be this as it may ; it is the opinion 
of some of our club that such a iVotk cannot be 
the labour of one man, but that the Gentleman 
in question merely acts as Editor^ after having 
secured the assistance of a number of learned 
men,, who are not only men of great readings but 
have very exteosive acquaintance. Others think 
that it will not appear at one time> but periodi- 
cftUy, ill fotio volumeis, of about a thousand 
pages each, to be published monthly, by which 
means the whole might probably be completed 
in less than a dozen years, and, if the chrono^ 
logical order be preserved, the Author or Aii- ' 
ihors mightin this way be able to include coa« ' 

B 2 
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temporary ibformatton suited to the nature of 
the work^ whether derived from a continental 
revolution, or a Brentford election, if two such 
pieces of foHy should happen to be repeated 
within the time bf publication. 

But these conjectures, which are vague and 
wholesale, depend altogether on the contents 
of this work, and upon this subject I have not 
found any two opinions which agree. One 
thinks that it is intended as a species of Uni* 
versal History ; while another, considering the 
shortness of human life and labour, and how 
necessary it is for the longest livers and the 
most industrious men to confine themselves to 
one object, is of opinion that the Author means 
to restrict his inquiries to his own country ; and 
indeed a gentleman, who pretends to be in the 
secret, insists that this is the feet, but that in 
consequence of recent events, he may devote 
an appendix of ten or twenty volumes, ac* 
cording to the encouragement he meets with, 
to the kingdom of Ireland. It has likewise been 
supposed that the work is entirely political, and 
will embrace, besides a very correct detail of 
wars, ato^a^CDunt of those treaties of perpetmd 
peace alid^mity #hich occur so often in history ; 
but this I think improbable, because the par-^ 
tiw oMcemed in those events do not so properly 
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coBie under the chm of beings chiefly iftiended 
by the Author^ but belong to another, xvhich, 
as far as I can learn, is not to be the object of 
his immediate researches. 

I ought not to conceal that some are of opi- 
nion the work will be made to have an irre- 
li^ous tendency ; but this, from what I know 
of the Author, I may venture to refute, that is, 
HI the sense intended. The only reason indeed 
for the supposition that he meant ^o meddle 
with religious controversy, and to exalt modem 
philosophy, was his being seen examining the 
prints of an eminent collector, tor good heads 
of Chubb, Collins, Undal, Bolirigbroke, Vol- 
taire, Hume, &c. But it is evident that a 
woik like his could not have been complete 
without some account of these, and of their 
disciples. The lives of such men will certainly 
be interesting, and the learned Author may 
have access to good materials in various Works 
already published. Their deaths, howevw, are 
somewhat veiled in obscurity, and a man very 
anxious about them is like one who seeks light 
in the dark ages. 

But I shall decline any £sirther notice of these 
supposes and ^mises. Since the Author has 
not thought proper to reveal his plan, I know 
not why we should induce the publick to expect 
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-whaA he never meant to ^ve, I shall^ there* 
fore^ as a Brother Projector, throw out a few 
hints about what such a work, if undertaken 
by myself, would probably contain ; but I so- 
lemnly warn and caution my readers against 
supposing that I am writing the puflP preliminary 
for another's work, and particularly against ex- 
pecting that any part of my reveries will be part 
of the author's plan to whom I allude. If, how- 
ever, .the learned Gentleman should incorporate 
any part of my notions, I shall esteem it no 
small honour to have contributed to so great a 
desideratum in our biographical history. 

Tlie " History and Biography of Fools" is 
certainly an undertaking which, to answer its 
title, must be very voluminous. It will be im* 
possible to exclude many of the heroes who 
have figured in poUtical history ; and, indeed, 
the mass of a neighbouring nation come so 
exactly under one of the classes of this work, 
that I know not what excuse can be made for 
omitting them, unless the failure of paper-milk 
wd printingrpresseSf But even if we do ex- 
clude political history, and confiiie ourselves to 
domestic biography, the extent of the work 
must be very great. In the single article di 
^^ persons of fashion," there is scope for intro- 
ducing th^ domestic history of some nf the most 
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considerable families in the kingdom; and the 
writer, whoever he be, will not be perplexed 
with those endless, or rather beginning-less 
genealogies which have perplexed former bio- 
graphers. Marriages now are conducted with 
so much more respect to quantity than to quality, 
diat in a century hence few men of fashion will* 
be very anxious to know who were their grand- 
mothers. 

Another very copious article may be derived 
from the gaming-table, and its collateral 
branches, the turf and the lottery. Some of 
the most eminent fools in our time have owed 
their sole distinction to their eagerness in these 
pursuits, and the number of vicissitudes to 
which they are exposed will render their "Lives'* 
very interesting, while their deaths may be il- 
lustrated by the diplomas of lunacy so frequent- 
ly and so good-naturedly conferred upon them 
by the College of Coroners. Great care, indeed, 
must be taken in this department, not to con- 
found this species with another, to which they 
are often closely allied, 1 mean the rogues. And 
here I must once for all observe, that tlie dis- 
tinction between rogue and fool is in danger of 
being totally lost. The mutual approaches of 
ihe two characters have been of late years so 
rapid and tongeni$J, Aiit it is not possible to 
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discriminate between them with any tolerable 
accuracy. Whether this may be accoimted for 
by the doctrine of attraction, or by any of the 
chemical affinities, I shall not inquire; it is 
highly probable, however, that there are cer-- 
tain occult qualities in them which incline to a 
Junction ; but whether this be the effect of in* 
nate propensity, or of external impulse, must 
depend upon a higher knowledge than I can pre- 
tend to have of the nature and properties of the 
precious metals by which they are Q^iefly in* 
fluenced* To enter into a chemical solutioq of 
such questions would perplex myself vnthout 
proving very edifying to my readers. AU we 
certainly know is, that the proportions of rogue 
and fool are so nicely adjusted in some men, and 
so intimately mixed, and confounded, as to ren-^ 
der it almost impossible to say which is the pre** 
dominant quality, or in what class we ought 
to place the object. Doubtless, when such 
characters come in the way of the learned Gen* 
tleman whose great undertaking has given rise 
to this paper, he will attempt to analyze them 
in such a manner as to preserve distinctness of 
classification in his work, lliis wiU certainly 
be difficult, but in proportion to the difficulty 
will be the praise due to the progi'ess be makea^ 
For my own part, r^fesring to the particular 
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class with whifch I began this paragraph, I 
mast say, I never yet beheld a gamester without 
beiog extremely puzzled to know whether ho 
was most rogue or fool. 

Leaving this distinction to be attempted by 
a superior hand, I may farther intimate that, in 
the progress of such a work as we are now con-* 
udering, many questions of a general nature wilt 
arise, which, if mixed with the biographical part, 
may pass with leas observaticm than they de- 
aerre, or may be, for want of room, and to pre* 
vent interruptions, noticed very slightly. The86> 
therefore, I would propose to throw into the 
form of " Preliminary Dissertations,'' or ^* Pro* 
iegomena/' In this way, the ^^ Origin of 
Folly" may be investigaited with a true anti- 
quarian spirit, and a very able dissertation may 
be prefixed, on the age of fools. In nothing 
are we more perplexed than this. We hear 
much of young fools and of old fools, but the 
exact boundaries c^ these have never been clear- 
ly ascertained. If it be true that there is ^^ op 
fool Uke an old foOl,'' the species must be disr 
tinct, and merits a very particular description^ 
Much information on this head may be gleaned 
from marriage registers, surveyors' bills, and 
not a little from the company which frequent 
ihe box*lobbies of our theatres. Men wh6, at 
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tbe age of seventy or upwards^ take to the 
amusements of matrimony^ law-suits^ or baild>* 
ingy or who are the first in every public plea* 
sure that presents itself, may contribute no small 
degree of information. 

Another subject proper for a separate disser- 
tation would be the *^ Education of Fools/* 
They are usually said to be taught by Expe- 
rience ; but as far as my observation goes, their 
schoolmaster either neglects his duty, or they 
have acquired such a degree of contempt for him 
that they pay no regard to his instructions. 
The number, therefore, educated in this school 
will not, I am afraid, be so great as to diminish 
the size of the work intended. I have been as- 
sured by a very eminent broker, that the busi- 
ness of the Stock Exchange has been more than 
tripled since it became the fashion to pay no 
respect to Experience ; and he commissions me 
to add, that he will be very happy to assist the 
Author of the ** History and Biography of 
Fools" by submitting to his inspection sundry 
curious MSS. in his possession, in the shape of 
memorandum*books. I take this opportunity, 
therefore, of announcing this assistance, be- 
cause on a slight inspection of some of my 
friend's MSS. I am convinced that the learned 
Author above-mentioned will find them a most 
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prolific source of iofbrmation. My fiiend can 
abo accommodate him with a few portraits for 
the iUustration of the work^ in this portrait-^sol- 
lecting age ; but he says that this is a matter of 
considerable difficulty with the artists^ as the 
personages on his books are different from all 
other human beings in this respect^ that they 
can shorten or lengthen their faces in a most 
surprising manner; and that when an artist 
has been favoured with one sitting, he has 
ofben^ when he came to a second, been obliged 
to use a canvass one third longer than what he 
sketched the outline upon. This, however, 
with submission to my friend, is not peculiar to 
the class of persons with whom he is conversant. 
It may likewise be the subject of discussion 
whether fools are of both sexes. I know that 
some of my female acquaintance are a little 
alarmed by the intelligence I conveyed to them, 
and are of opinion that the Author may perhaps 
be impertinent enough to meddle with certain 
domestic arrangements which do not belong to 
his plan. They are particularly alarmed lest 
his inquiries into the manufacture of fools should 
lead him into any improper remarks on parental 
fondness, and especially that branch of affection 
which shows itself in never contradicting a 
e]xAAy or denying him any thing he likes. Hew 
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far these fears are well founded, I can have no 
means of knowing : but, undoubtedly, as the 
Author of the work so often mentioned must 
be led to inquire into the origin of fools, he 
cannot well avoid a peep into the nursery, nor, 
if he purposes to consider the propagation of 
folly, can he avoid going a step farther. But, 
as to the £lex of fools, I apprehend there may 
be some very intricate discussion, because I 
have observed that feminine folly has a natural 
tendency to become masculine, and few cha* 
racters of this description have lately been ex- 
hibited before the publick who did not take con- 
siderable pains to unsex themselves. 

I have now thrown out a few hints on this 
important undertaking. I cannot flatter my- 
self that they will be of much service to the 
Author ; nor can I foresee how far they may 
influence my right to a niche in his temple of 
worthies. Perhaps, it is already too crowded ; 
for many will, no doubt, be admitted who have 
no consciousness of having made any applica- 
tion, or of deserving the honour. Some will 
be surprised to find themselves there, and some 
to find that their firiends are excluded. Uni-* 
versal satisfaction is what few authors have the 
happiness to give : but should the writer of the 
^^ Hktory and Biography of Foola" create ene* 
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mies, either by admissions or omissions^ he may 
conciliate the favour of a good many by a sup- 
plementary voluoie, containing memoirs of those 
who think themselves no fools. 
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** Be cautious how yon change old bilb of fare, 

Such alterations should at least be rare ; 

Yet credit to the Artist will accrue, 

Who in known things still makes the appearance new. 

Fresh daintaies are by Britaia^s traflick kaown. 

And now^by constant use faauliar grown; 

What Lord of old would bid bis Cook prepare 

Mangoes, potargo, champignons, caveare ? 

Or would our tbrum-capp'd Ancestors find fault 

For want of sugar-tongs, or spoons for salt ? 

New things produce new words** » Dk. Kin«. 



September 1804, 

In my Ninth Projector^ I was induced to con-* 
•ider the fisMihimi, whieh has lately heoome very 
pveval^irt, of giviog foreign names to articlei 
oC ibraitttre^ ai^ if our language were so 
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and so exhausted as not to be able to express a 
chair or a table, a water-closet or a pantry. 
My readers may, perhaps, recollect that that 
paper was written in consequence of a visit to 
the splendid mansion of a noble Countess, de- 
ceased, whose furniture was then to be disposed 
by auction ; and some of the sentiments ven- 
tured on that occasion were so far confirmed, 
that I was assured most of the articles were 
sold at extravagant prices merely because they 
were disguised in the irresistible names offim* 
teuily bergereSy cabriolesy armoirej verrieres, 
&c. &c. At the end of two years I am again 
called to consider the inroads made on our lan- 
guage by the French and Italians, in a matter 
which, I doubt not, many of my readers will 
think of far greater importance. 

Happening to call, a few days ago, on a very 
worthy friend, a member of a certaid corpora- 
tion, or company, as it is more familiarly called, 
I found him very studiously perusing a large 
printed table, in three columns, which, at first, 
as he is also a Commander of a Volunteer corps, 
I supposed was the plan of an intended review 
or brigade. I was consequently about to apolo- 
gize for my intrusion, when he assured me that 
I never was more vi^come, and that the paper 
he was perusing was very far from being hos-- 
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tile to the intereaits or the honour of the French 
nation. ^^ Perhs^s/' added he, ^^ n^y dear 
friend, you can assist me ; I am in great per* 
plexity, and conscious ignorance is very pain* 
fill — dined yesterday at our hall, Mith the 
court — a grand day. Sir — here is the bill of 
fare — superbly printed, but might as well have 
been in Hebrew or Greek ; and you have caught 
me in the very fieict of endeavouring to discover 
what I ate yesterday ; but if my ever eating 
again were to depend on my success, I am sure 
1 should soon be starved. Out of near an hun* 
dred articles, not ten are in plain English ; and 
the rest are in such French or Italian as I can- 
not find in Boyer or Baretti, and you perceive 
I have sent for the Dictionaries of both these 
learned gentlemen. Upon my word, I never 
dined so unintelligibly before. Luckily my 
wife was in the country last night, for she al-» 
ways inquires what we have for dinner on such 
occasions. . I should have been plaguily at a 
loss to satisfy her— Come, can you assist me K 
I know you have the character of being a great 
scholar/' 

On inspection, howevw, of this extraor-n 
dinary bill of fiaire, I was obliged frankly to. 
oonfess my ignorance, . and even my inferiority 
to.mj friend, .who, by having the hononr o| 
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seeing the dishes^ could at least form some 
vague idea of them; whereas, from reading 
only^ it was impossible to distinguish animals 
from vegetables, much less one kind of animal 
from another. But that my readers in the 
country, who dine in their vernacular language, 
and are not ashamed of a few provincialisms^ 
whether boiled or roasted, may have some no- 
tion of the difficulty of reading a modern din- 
ner, I shall briefly inform them that, besides 
certain plain dishes, such as tmile, venison, 
salmon, and trout, which by some mistake, I 
presume, were allowed to cruize under English 
colours, it consisted of lapptns ragmity vege- 
tables Chartreuxy marbree in jelly, galentine 
de veaUy potatoes bechemele, pigeons comport^ 
tart earimeVdy puits d^afnouTy gateava: de Sa^ 
voffy and a variety of otb^r articles equally re- 
condite. I must farther inform my distant 
readers, thlit, should they be inclined to con- 
iult their Dictionaries as my frietid was, it may 
be necessary they should also be prepared ^r^ 
disappointments. The Compilers of our French 
Dictionaries, certainly without neglectii^ mat- 
ters of inferior moment, appear to have beea 
ehiefly anxious to enable us to study the best 
authors in that language, but never foresaw 
ikke day when it would be necessary to study the 
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nomenclature of the best cooks. Many of the 
articles^ therefore, communicated abo<ve, will 
not be found in these works, or, if found, will 
convey an idea of the meaning of the words as 
they occur in books, but not when served up 
in dishes. My friend, who had been studying 
them, had made such progress before I entered 
his room, as to discover that lappins ragovt 
meant rabbits ragoued, and only wished he 
had known as much the day before ; but when 
he came to vegetable Chartreuse y he was wholly 
at a stand. Boyer cduld inform him that Char-^ 
treiav, in ecclesiastical history, meant a dr- 
thusian Friar ; but Boyer could not foresee 
that, in Epicurean history, Carthusian Friars 
WQfuld become either vegetable or eatable ; and 
my firiend, having no recollection of any such 
personages being present, very wisely concluded 
that there might be more meant here than met 
the eye. For marbre^ he could find nothing 
more probable than marbley and nothing so 
improbable for digestion ; and as to galentine 
de veau, bechemeley comport j and carimerd, 
he was, after much search, obliged to return 
every one of them non est inventw. It fre- 
quently happens in our own language, that we 
do not acquire the meaning of words merely by 
tracing the etymology ; and here we have an 

VOI-. II. G 
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exainple of the. same difficulty in jmits d^ amour. 
We know that puits means a well, and amour ^ 
love ; but who would expect to find a dish fit 
for plain Englishmen compounded out of such 
ingredients ? " Gateaux^'' added my friend, 
shrewdly, ** I knew meant cakes; and, Mr. 
Projector, you and I can remember the time 
when cakes, aye, and biscuits too, . would have 
been permitted to enter our halls in plain Eng- 
lish." 

The complaint, implied in my friend's re* 
marks on this bill of fare, is now of consider- 
able standing, although of late the grievance 
spreads faster, and consequently to many will 
appear new. The French language bids fair in 
a few years to be universal ; and whatever ob- 
jections the critics in prose or poetry may offer, 
and whatever preference they may be inclined 
to give to the manly energies and sterling bul- 
lion of the English, they can never stand their 
ground against a confederacy of cooks. We 
are every day submitting more and more com- 
placently to the continued invasions making on 
our native tongue : and what renders the griev- 
ance the more serious is, that these invasions 
are not attempted with a view to amend or al* 
ter, or give a different pronunciation, or ter- 
mination, to English words, but to banish them 
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entirely, and fill their placed tvith the victo- 
xioas intruders. Another circumstance, just 
hinted at, which is peculiarly humiliating, and 
which, I should hope, a little recollection of 
the manly spirit of our ancestors would yet 
cause us to- resent, is, that all these endeavours 
to expel the natives^ and to place foreigners in 
their room, is not the work of scholars and cri- 
tics, hut of persons who have never, in any 
nation, been ranked among the ablest linguists. 
We are not beat out of our language by Royal 
Academies and Royal Societies, by armies of 
LfCxicographers^ and* hords of Philologists, but 
by combinations of Milliners and of Mantua- 
makers, of Perfumers and of Hair-dressers, of 
Cabinet-makers and Upholsterers, of Taylors, 
and of Cooks, the fabricators of pantaloons, 
and the architects of pastry, by the Authors of 
stews, and Compilers of soups« It is from them 
we are humbly to receive the language in which 
we must dress our wives and our daughters, and 
furnish our houses and our wardrobes, our din- 
ners and our deserts. It is they who are ren- 
dering Dr. Johnson's Dictionary obsolete, that 
they may supply its place by a Polyglott of pies 
and puddings, of pickles and flummeries. It 
is not by the labours of the student in his clo- 
set, or the pedant in his college, that our lan^ 

c 2 
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guage is to be rendered obscure or useless. Wa 
owe that revolution to the Cook in his kitchen, 
armed with no more formidable weapons than 
the stew-pan and the gridiron^ the basting- 
ladle and the cullender. Antient literature will 
therefore be soon discarded ; and he only will 
pass for a scholar^ whose application has been 
such that he can pronounce what he carves, and 
spell what he eats. 

But it is much easier to exaggerate a com- 
plaint than to propose a remedy ; and as justice 
ought to be impartially administered to the 
tenants of the kitchen, as well as to the guests 
in the parlour, I am willing to suppose that 
the innovations in the language of cookery may 
have been at first highly palatable to certain 
persona of fashion, who in their travels ac- 
quired such a grammatical acquaintance with 
foreign diet, as to be able to dine fluently in 
every modem language ; and that on their re- 
turn they encourage their cuisiniers to intro- 
duce lappinSy marbre, a^nd gfllentiney Sec. occa- 
sionally ; as persons who have travelled cure apt 
to introduce foreign phrases, to give a little zest 
and variety to their conversation. All this I 
am willing to concede, with respect to the ori- 
gin of these innovations. But, having made 
so liberal an allowance, it must surely at the 
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same time appear somewhat unreasonable, that 
plain citizens, bom, some of them at least> 
before it was the fashion to learn any language 
but their own, should be set down to a dinner 
of unintelligible dishes, which they dare not 
name for fear of a blunder, nor touch lest diey 
mistake an ornament for an eatable, and break 
down a tin castle when they think they are 
storming a cream-tart. On such occasions I 
have beheld most lamentable perplexities and 
misunderstandings, the company being obliged 
to ofkr this, and to point * to that, without 
daring to guess at its name. It seemed to give 
me some idea of the primitive ages, when lan- 
guage was in its infancy, and nothing could 
be procured without making signs for it, and 
when the thing obtained was seldom the thing 
wanted. But more strongly it reminded me of 
the practice of children, who learn to distin* 
guish between harmless and hurtful, princi- 
pally by burning their fingers. 

To remedy this evil, therefore, if it must 
continue, if we must dine in French and Ita- 
Uan^ and forbid hunger to speak English^ I 
would propose that the Bills of Fare be printed 
with a translation in opposite columns, and 
somewhat in the manner of a Catalogue rat* 
sormS, affording the guest not only the name. 
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but some faint idea of the nature of what he is 
about to eat« But let it not be thought that^ 
in proposing this translation^ I wish to propose 
any thing disrespectful to mj fellow-citizens. 
I do not mean to represent them as more igno- 
rant than they are, far less to insinuate that 
their ignorance is blameable. It is surely no 
shame to be ignorant where Boyer and Cham« 
baud have been silent. In proposing that a 
good dinner should be ^^ done into English," I 
haye suggested no more than what is practised 
every week in the highest place of entertain*- 
ment we have, and among the highest com^r 
pany. I mean the King's Theatre in the Hay- 
market, where the Operas are printed in Ita- 
lian and English, for the benefit of those who 
are so partial to the former language as to think 
it the only vehicle which Nature has invented 
to convey sounds to an English ear ; and who 
yet do not think it necessary to look for a mean- 
ing, unless they want to know why a hero 
sings a song, stabs himself, or cuts a caper. 

The remedy I have now proposed may per- 
haps be objected to by our learned Traiteurs. 
No man wishes to let down his own art ; and 
familiarity in some instances may breed con* 
tempt. It may also be objected, that eating 
thioogh the mediuii of a translation would, in 
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the City, be a process rather too slow for the 
quantity of business to be dispatched, and that 
one man would be ready for the haunch before 
anothor had conned over the turbot. Reading 
with a glossary is acknowledged to be very 
painful ; and what more painful than the fre- 
quent interruptions which appetite must suffer ? 
not to speak of tlie invidious distinctions be- 
tween dunces and clever fellows, which would 
spoil our social meetings. But all these objec- 
tions might perhaps vanish after a little prac- 
tice. Late travellers have informed us that the 
French are so desirous of acquitting themselves 
with distinction in dancing, that they seldom 
go to a ball without a previous interview with 
their dancing-master. Upon the same prudent 
principle, and from the same laudable ambition, 
I am not sure whether some of our Traiteurs 
might not find a new and profitable employ- 
ment in waiting on gentlemen in the morning, 
and teaching them their dinner. A few such 
lessons would soon enable us to dispense with 
the awkwardness of translation, and instruct 
the most illiterate to eat at sight. We ought 
to venerate every means that can be taken to 
improve the human understanding ; and we 
must allow, that in a nation so renowned as 
ours, both for the theory and practice of good 
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feeding, there can be no specieB of ignorance 
more deplorable than that of a man who does 
not know what he eats, and who, if no glos- 
sarial help be at hand, is more afraid of com* 
mitting a blmider, than of contracting a sur- 
feit. 
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A youth of frolics, an old age of cards.'* Pox^e. 

• October 1804. 

X HE nature of our employment in a future 
state of existence is among the questions which 
have interested curious minds in all ages ; and 
it is perhaps unnecessary to inform my readers 
that we are no nearer to a decision on this im- 
portant point than when the first inquirer took 
up his pen, and amused the world with his con- 
jectures. There is indeed no other way of ac- 
counting for the propensity of some men to 
search into the mysteries which the great Au- 
thor of our being has thought proper to conceal. 
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than by referring it to the exquisite pleasure 
which results from the ingenuity of conjecture, 
and which is perhaps heightened by periodical 
returns of inquisitiveness which cannot be satis- 
fied with what is revealed. It is to no pur- 
pose that we refer inquirers of this description 
to the express words of revelation, for their 
minds are accustomed to reason from the pre- 
sent to the future, and to judge of infinity by 
the circumscrihed affairs of the smallest part 
li^th all that expansion of mind which is the 
boast of modem philosophers, they have no 
other measures for great, than for little occur- 
rences ; and when they " inspect a mite," they 
would have us believe they can ^^ comprehend 
the heavens." 

Attached thus to the little matters which are 
within the command of eye and ear, and too 
wise to give credit to a revelation which has 
been the belief, the hope, and the consolatioq 
of the good and wise in all ages, they have 
adopted what in their case seems a very proper 
expedient. They have determined, against all 
fidth in a future state either good or evil, and 
have concluded that existence must terminate 
with life. But while I am of opinion that this 
is a very prudent and consistent resolution on 
iheir part, it must not be concealed that many' 
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persons are exceedingly shocked by such prin- 
ciples^ and look upon those who hold them as 
no better than atheists or infidels of the higher 
degree. And so numerous and so lionourable 
is the class who pass this sentence, that I should 
be very sorry to be thought to differ from them, 
at the same time that I think that some pre- 
tenders have crept in among us, who in strict 
propriety ought to embrace the very doctrine 
they affect to condemn. 

Among the number of those who affect to 
condemn what it would be more consistent in 
them to approve, I beg leave to reckon all who 
pass their lives, in any way whatever, without 
entertaining a single thought of hereafter, or 
ever considering whether the employments to 
which they are now attached, are such as can 
qualify them for a future state of existence of 
any kind which the imagination of man can 
conceive. It is often said by Divines^ that to 
certain classes of pec^le ^' heaven would not be 
heaven ;" and it is certain that if we were to 
form an opinion of the other world by the em- 
ployments of men in this, by their unvaried 
attachments and unceasing pursuits, we should 
be obliged to suppose that they had no other 
idea of eternal happiness but as a continuation 
of temporal^ and that their heaven, in order to 
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Reserve that name, must be as like as possible 
to their earth. Such opimons we should often 
hear, either if men were to express theirthoughts 
as freely as they entertain them, or if they had 
not a particular reluctajice, for which it may 
not, perhaps, be difficult to account, against 
all conversation on the subject. There can be 
no doubt that if these obstacles to honest con- 
fession were removed, some would own that the 
highest idea they could entertain of heaven 
would be, to suppose it a place where money was 
eternally to be made, where no scruples were 
entertained as to the means of procuring it, and 
where no bad debts were permitted to enter. 
Others would, perhaps, hope that it might re- 
semble the paradise of M ahomet^ a continued 
scene of gallantry, without the impertinence of 
husbands or Others, the censoriousness of 
judges, or the narrow prejudices of juries. Some 
would expect to find stables, and jockies, and 
race-grounds, where horses might run without 
being distanced, and bets be laid without the 
risk of losing. Others, whose affections have 
been placed on the vicissitudes of stock -joblnng, 
would expect perpetual transfers, andjan eter- 
nity of speculation ; their greatest good would 
be a banusy and they woidd hope to accumu- 
late i|iillions of money for millions of years. Iq 
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a word, some would look for novels, and some 
for newspapers ; some would be eager to go a 
shopping, and others would desire to sit dowtk 
to cards. 

This last is perhaps a more general source 
of ha[^iness than any I have mentioned ; and 
I have been induced to offer the preceding te* 
marks by the death of a lady which happened 
some little time ago, whose ^^ heaven upon 
earth'' was a succession of games of whist, for 
nearly the last forty years of her life. Her his* 
tory, therefore, may not, perhaps, beunamusing, 
or uninstructive. Mrs. Basto's husband was 
ori^nally a trader of the lower order, who ac- 
quired a large fortune by uninterrupted indus- 
try, joined with a species of sense, which, al- 
though not of much value any where else, is 
very useful in a shop. During his days of la- 
bour, when '^ comings-in were but small," and 
^' a penny saved was a penny got," Mrs. Basto 
assisted his endeavours by domestic ceconomy. 
While her husband was getting in the shop, 
she was saving in the parlour ; and for many 
years, during which, to use her own phrase, 
they ^^ went mucking on," a better model of 
industry could not be found. There was not, 
indeed, much to interrupt them ; the few ac- 
quaintances they had were like themselves, and 
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they had neither the r^asomngs^ nor the fendes, 
of intellect to disturb them. Reading was no 
part of thm employment ; yet they could read 
what they wrote^ and they could write with 
some difficulty. Money^ however, flowed in so 
&st, that in the course of about twenty yean 
they removed from the back-parlour to the first* 
floor, and from the town-house to the snug box. 
With this a wonderful change took place in 
Mrs. Basto's opinions as to money matters. 

It sometimes happens, that oeconomists take 
more care of small matters than of great; and 
I suspect this proceeds from too implicit a re- 
liance on the antient precept, ^^ take care of 
the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.^' Though this may be the case 
in general, there are so many exceptions to the 
rule, that I cannot do a greater service to my 
industrious readers than by reminding them of 
what poor helpless creatures these pounds are, 
unless great care be taken of them. Of this we 
have an instance in Mrs. Basto. While she 
and her husband were amassing the smaller de- 
nominations of coin, she abhorred every species 
of pleasure or extravagance ; but no sooner had 
they acquired such a fortune as they thought a 
very great one, than they discovered, or more 
probably were told, that the only way to be, 
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j^spected was to spend it as other people did. 
Ignorance is no obstable in a design of this 
kind. There are always models enough to form 
one's expences upon, and it is but choosing the 
absurdest in order to give the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Our couple accordingly began with seeing 
company in style, such company as will always 
visit where there is an appearance of plenty, and 
will flatter wherever there is a prospect of return. 
But as there must be some connecting medium 
to keep company together, and as Mr. and Mrs. 
Basto could not have supported a conversation 
for ten minutes had their lives depended on it, 
cards were very wisely suggested as a remedy 
for dulness and silence, and Mrs. Basto con- 
ceived a most extraordinary liking for them. 
This, perhaps, we ought not to wonder at ; she 
was only charmed with what had charmed 
thousands before her; that surprising law of 
social life, which ordains that the vulgar and 
the illiterate shall, with a little knowledge of 
gaming, be deemed fit companions for the re- 
fined and the learned ; and that no dther intro- 
duction is necessary to bring inferiors and 8u-» 
periors on a level, than a few of the edifying 
precepts handed down to posterity by the great 
Mr. Hoyle. All this was to Mrs. Basto a mat- 
ter of such joy and surprise, that she wondered 
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where her talents had been buried^ and was 
thankful that at length she had attained^ not 
only the ways^ but tlie meansy whereby she 
might hold up her head with the proudest. 

But as she had betaken herself, to unpack the 
cards somewhat late in life^ she found it neces* 
sary to pay for each lesson in proportion to the ' 
higher proficiency of her play-mates, and had 
often to repent that she had wasted so many 
precious days, without knowing a club from a 
spade, or having the most remote idea of the 
pleasures of the odd trick. Genius, however, 
is a power of vast resources ; and much Zealand 
much practice soon diminished the painful re- 
collection of lost time. It ^vas now evident, 
that all her former acquisitions, )f^ knowledge 
of good meat, her taste in dressing it, her skiU 
in piecing and patching, in hemming and dam* 
ing, her talents at the wash-tuV? the agility 
with which she communicated a rotary motion 
to the mop, and her sagaeity in discovering 
sluts' holes, and cobwebs, were vulgar attain- 
ments, common to the lowest of her sex, while 
her genius evidently pointed to the whist table, 
as the place where alone it could be displayed 
to advantage. What she lost, therefore, in 
the former part of her life, she determined to 
make up by constant practice ; and it is much 
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to the honour of her industry in this new call- 
ings that the business of no day in the week 
was suflFered to interrupt her proficiency at the 
card-table. She ofSten used to boast, but per- 
haps here she was rather conceited, that she 
had discovered a use for rainy Sundays which 
never was discovered before. 

So much pains were at length amply reward- 
ed : Mrs. Basto recovered her losses, was ad- 
mitted to many fashionable circles, became a 
convenient partner, and a formidable opponent ; 
and although her winnings and losings were 
now pretty equal, her attachment to cards be- 
came more ardent, and the more she played the 
more she wished to play. Her whole life ™ 
devoted to it, and she had not the most distant 
conception of a state of being in which there 
were neither trumps nor honours. Out of the 
common routine of domestic life she never had 
an idea ; and now that play became her busi- 
ness, she never asked a question, nor made a 
remark that did not arise from the deal of the 
preceding hand, or the pool of the preceding 
night. In such matters she delighted to exer- 
cise her memory, until it became a complete 
store^house of trumps, honours, odd tricks, 
finesses, revokes, and other casualties of the 
game, without a single article of any other 
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kind. I have already mentioned her ingenioos 
mode of diverting the hortors of a rainy Sun* 
day : but she was^ perhaps^ yet more ingenious 
in managing her talents in such a manner that 
they never were idle, either in health or sick* 
ness. If her indisposition was such as not to 
keep her from the drawing-room, yet severe 
enough to disturb her head, she proposed a 
round game, as requiring less exertion of me- 
mory than her fieivourite whist ; and if (jonfined 
to her room, she always provided a select party 
of sympathizing fiiends, who would foot sufier 
her to be moped. But if she M^as not able to 
sit up, she contrived to raise herself in bed so 
as to manage a game at eribbage with some 
Mend; and thu3 contrived to make sickness 
itself a continuation of all for which she tiiought 
health valuable. 

Many years passed in this employment, so 
worthy of a rational and accountable being, 
when Mr. Biisto was gathered to his fathers. 
He had never fully entered into the pleasures of 
the card-table ; but he suffered quietly what he 
could not oppose, and left his widow an ample 
fortune. Her attachments had long been con- 
fined to one object, and she therefore soon re- 
covered the loss of the '^ dear man ;'^ betted 
with her usual eagerness, and deposited her 
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card with the usual thump of victory. She pro- 
longed this life of play until an advanced age, 
when the newspapers announced her death in 
due form. Having sometimes been permitted 
the honour of contemplating her life, I was 
anxious to know whether it had been consistent 
to the last ; and a letter, in answer to my in- 
quiries, informed me that *^ she was given over 
on Monday morning, but finding herself a little 
better in the afternoon, she sat up in bed, played 
nine games of cribbage with the nurse, and 
died an hour after/' The last words she was 
heard to utter were, that ^ she wanted but one 
hole to be up !' 

On lives thus spent, I shall leave my readers 
to make their own reflections, as it would not 
be very respectful to suppose that they needed 
any from me. Such examples, indeed, are too 
common to have the force of novelty, and too 
easily understood to require illustration. 

I may, however, add that I was requested 
by my correspondent to furnish an epitaph 
suitable to a splendid monument about to be 
erected in the parish church to Mrs. Basto's 
memory. Some of us Projectors are frequently 
employed in such matters, as it is supposed we 
have a particular knack in oreating virtues for 
the dead. But as I could not recollect any one 
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cnrcumstance in Mrs. Basto's history more re- 
markable than what are here related^ or that 
was unconnected iidth a rubber or a pool, I de* 
clined the opportunity, however fitvourable, of 
drawing upon my imagination, and immorta- 
lizing my talents with her virtues. Still, as I 
considered that the feelings of her relatives 
might be hurt by my refusal, and as I had long 
ago forgiven the only reproach she ever levelled 
at me, or at any human being, that '^ I was the 
stupidest fellow at a card-table she ever saw,'' I 
endeavoured to recoUect some brilliant parts of 
her character, out of which I composed the fol- 
lowing eulogy, and if her friends think proper 
to make use of it, it may be engraved on a 
square tablet, under the name and age of the 
party. 

Such WAS the vigour op her under- 
standing, THAT SHE ALWAYS LED FROM HER 

strong suit, and such the acuteness op 
her penetration, that she preferred 
sequences when sequences could be got. 
She was never known to lead a thir- 
teenth CARD UNLESS TRUMPS WERE OUT, NOR 
TRUMPED A THIRTEENTH CARD EXCEPT SHE 

was the last player. so gentle was hjir 
disposition, that she would not force her 
abversaiit, even with her best card, un« 

d2 
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I.ESS SHE HAD THE NEXT BEST TO SUPPORT BEB 

COURAGE. Throughout a long anb active 

LIFE, SHE NEVER WAS KNOWN TO FINESSE ; 
AND WHEN IN DOUBT (fOR WHO FROM DOUBTS 
ARE FREJB ?) SHE WON THE TRICK. ThOUGH 
DESIROUS OF HONOURS, SHE WAS HONEST IN 
DEALING HER CARDS, AND, SUCH IS THE DAN- 
GER OF INSPECTION, UPRIGHT IN SORTING 

THEM. After forty years nobly spent in 
the study of hoyle, she condescended to 
divert her dying hours with a duetto at 
cribbage; and, having gently removed 
her pegs, departed this life, with his 
j^t. in her hand.'' 
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^' So great is the regard of the law for private property, 
that it will not authorize the least violation of it ; no, 
not even for the general good of the whole commu- 
nity." Blackstone. 

November 1804. 

xIappening a few days ago to look into a 
weighty folio on law^ I was surprized to find 
how utiBitiy istatutes have been made for the ex- 
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press purpose of protecting or conveying pro- 
perty. Perhaps^ indeed^ it may in some respect 
be said^ that the whole purpose of our statutes 
is directed to this object ; and it is certain that 
ahnost all the trials iu our courts have the same 
security in view. I could not help^ therefore, 
congratulating myself on living in a country 
where such ample provision is made against 
force or fraud ; and so many wise regulations 
have been adopted, in order that those happy 
days may be realized in our land, when every 
man may ^^ sit under his own vine and under 
his own fig'tree, none making him afraid.^ 
But in tlie midst of this pleasing reverie, ftom 
which the publick might very probably have re- 
ceived a congratulatory and consolatory Pro- 
j£CTOR, I was disturbed by receiving the fol- 
lowing letter, which I must allow, in one re- 
spect at least, seems to prove that, in a country 
where the rights of possession are studied and 
preserved more than in any other, there is one 
species of property which is wholly neglected, 
and which the owner finds it extremely difficult 
to secure when he has it, or to pursue it when 
stolen. But let my correspondent speak for 
himself. 
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" TO THE AUTHOR OF THE PROJECTOB. 
" SIR, 

^' I COULD wish that, at some leisure mo- 
ment, you would take into consideration the pre- 
sent low state of wit in tliis country. I have 
too great a respect for a nation that has produced 
Addison and Swift, Johnson and Chesterfield, 
to suppose that the present generation of wits 
are inferior to their great ancestors ; and, there- 
fore, upon due reflection on the subject, I am 
inclined to think that the cause of our declen- 
sion in this valuable article arises from a defect 
in our laws. Highly as I regard the laws of 
our happy and envied land, I suspect they may 
be justly accused of neglecting the interests of 
wit ; for I cannot in the whole body of statutes 
find one which is calculated for the preservation 
of this species of property. 1 trust, therefore, 1 
do not take too great liberty wiiii certain name» 
of renown in history when I draw this inference, 
that our statesmen have in general been very 
dull men, who knew something of preserving 
property in land and malt, in hops, and sugar 
and tea, in deals, and iron, and raw spirits, 
but who were utterly unacquainted with a good, 
joke, and never supposed that any genius hfuA, a 
right to be protected in his repartees. 
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^'Ifeel this injury. Sir, with much acuteness ; 
and, therefore, I shall wave all delicacy about 
what some people, who have nothing to say for 
themselves, call egotism, and inform you plain- 
ly, that [ am a wit by profession, and have been 
the author of most of the good things that have 
been circulated in the metropolis for a great 
number of yean : but in all that time I have 
never been able to retain one good thing for my 
own use and benefit. The moment I have said 
it, the title*page, if I may so speak, is torn 
£nom ity and another name, real or fictitious, is 
appended to it, and out comes an edition at Ox* 
ford or Cambridge, which ever after passes as 
the legitimate production of either of those seats 
of learning. And so numerous have been the 
depredations committed on my property in this 
way, that I know at tliis moment a great many 
reputedly clever fellows who are asked to din- 
ners and suppers on the strength of some of my 
ban mots, which they produce with as much 
confidence as if they were their own. Yet where 
is my remedy ? 

'^ I had the curiosity within these few weeks 
to visit some firiends at both universities on pur- 
pose to look afiter my property, not with the 
hopes of recovering it, but to see in what hands 
it had got ; and, perhaps, you will hardly give 
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me credit when I assure you, that I found half 
the colleges, botli of Oxford and Cambridge, 
enlivened by editions of my town-jokes, com- 
mitted to memory by Tom and Jack and WiD 
when in my company in London, and published 
as their own when they got to Brazen-nose and 
All Souls, St. John's and Clare-hall. It was 
in vain for me to assert my right ; I shoidd have 
only been myself a joke ; for I find it a maxim 
among the dealers in second-hand jests, ihat 
there is no property in them, and that to con- 
tend for the authorship of a good thing would 
only spoil the telling of it. I hope, however, 
Mr. Projector, that you entertain a more cor- 
rect opinion of the nature of such articles, and 
consider them as entitled to full protection. I 
have only to add on this part of my subject, that 
there were some few alleviating circumstances in 
the editions of my jokes published at the univer<* 
sities. I had the happiness to find that, al- 
though an undergraduate would sometimes bring 
out a smart thing of mine as his own, and run 
away with the credit of it, yet in general they 
were ascribed to men of high rank. In this 
kind of disguise, or in this transmigration of 
souls, if I may so term it, I found diat I was 
sometimes a bishop, and sometimes tiie head of 
a house, sometimes the vice^^-ehancellor, and 
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aometiaies a canon of Cfaristdburch; and seldom^ 
indeed^ descended lower than a senior fellow or 
proctor. My wit, I observed, was generally 
given to men who have something else to give ; 
just as, in London^ I have known the clerks of 
the Treasury give the First Lord one of my good 
things, in hopes, no doubt, of a return of some- 
thing more substantial. 

'^Amidst aU this loss of property, for I assure 
you. Sir, 1 never got any thing by my jokes few 
myself, I have often seriously pondered on the 
remedy ; and at one time had actually drawn up 
the form of a bill to be moved for in the Home 
of Commons ; but, on shewing it to a gentle- 
man who has some knowledge of such matters, 
he assured me that my pains would be lost ; that 
there were three or four wits in that house, who 
would tear my bill limb from limb, and make as 
many jokes of it as there were lines, and then be 
hailed in ihe newspapers as the authors of every 
one of my suggestions ; ^ besides,' added my 
friend, ^ in such a case as this you never would 
be so mad as to desire to be heard by counsel.' 
— ^This, however, Mr. P&oj£Ctoe, was a con- 
sidemble disappointment to me ; for, between 
ourselves, one or two wits of that assembly haye 
more than once laid hold of my good things, 
and made ihem thor own. 
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^^ I next thought of entering my good things 
in Stationers' Hall^ and applied to a member df 
that worshipful Court, who is' likewise a very 
good judge in such cases, for his opinion ; but 
here too I was doomed to meet with a discou- 
ragement ^ Why/ said he, ^ my dear Sir, 
you must observe that no productions are en- 
tered in Stationers' Hall but what are printed. 
Now, as you wish to retain the copy-right of 
your bon mots and your stories for the benefit 
of your own mouth, you see we cannot have 
them entered : nay, if you were to apply for a 
patent, which would be no bad security, still 
you must give in such a specification as would, 
perhaps, enable every clerk in the Patent-office 
to amuse his friends at your expeiice, and pass 
for a wit at every cofiee-house in town. But, 
on second thoughts, I think you have a legal 
property in your good things, although not 
printed, which printing would destroy; for, 
you may observe that dramas are fully protected 
while in MS, so that no other theatre than the 
one they belong to can perform them ; and yet, 
if we may judge from those produced in our days, 
this protection cannot be supposed to be granted 
on account of the wit in them/ 

^^ All this, Mr. Projector, was sensible and 
friendly ; but it contributed nothing to my satis-* 
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£su^tioD^ and affords no redress for the injuries I 
have sustained ; and not I only, for I should be 
ashamed to obtrude my griefs on the publick 
were they solitary : but the fiict is, my cause is 
the cause of all wits who have less than two or 
three thousand a year, or who hold no rank of 
high patronage in the church, state, or in the 
two universities. I flatter myself, th^iefore. Sir, 
that I am pleading for men to whom the world 
is much indebted ; men who, by proxy, alas ! 
create bursts of laughter in halls which they are 
not permitted to enter, and who give a zest to 
wines of which they dare not taste a drop ; men* 
who make grave statesmen chuckle, and learned 
bishops smile. 

'^ I have no doubt. Sir, that if the mlany good 
things now abroad were to be traced to their le-» 
gal proprietors, it would be seen by what strange 
means they had been robbed, and by what flaws^ 
in the deeds they were conveyed from hand to 
hand And, since I find that I can have no 
other redress, I hereby give notice, that I have 
been for some time preparing a very voluminous 
work^ to be entitled, 'The Genealogy of Jest- 
ing,' containing the pedigree of all the good 
things, repartees, witticisms, bon mote, &o. 
&c. frmn the earliest ^mes to the death of 
Geocge Selwyn, £a<j* who was the last great 
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proprietor of such articles^ and who dying with- 
out mentioning them in his will has opened a 
very wide field for rapacity and plunder. The 
execution of this work will probably occupy 
some years ; but, it is well known that all works 
of genealogy must be the produce of infinite toil 
and labour. I shall seldom, indeed, have oc- 
casion to visit the parchments in Doctors' Com- 
mons, but my researches in the common rooms 
of Oxford and Cambridge must be deep. Mr, 
Seward^ in his ^^ Anecdotes of distinguished 
Personages,'' has done something in this way, 
although I am not certain it was his primary 
object; and I know he has admitted some doubt- 
ful jests from dreading the toil of examining a 
long pedigree. My purpose is^ to begin with 
one of the earliest reccnrds we have ; I mean the 
Facetub of HiKROCLES, which are usually 
appended to the Commaoitary of that philoso- 
pher on the Pythagorean golden verses. It is 
well known that this collection of good things 
has been seized by every pilferer and pirate that 
has lived since the invention of printing. About 
the beginning of the last century they were 
given to Ben Jonson and Joe Miller, from 
whom Aey descended in a i^gular gradation of 
bastard pedigree to Quin, and Garrick, and 
Foote, and Chesterfield^ and every man who 
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eidier had any small share of wit^ or of the re* 
putatioii for. wit ; besides an innumerable list of 
occasional piracies conmiitted by the clients of 
powerful patrons^ and the humble retainers of 
men of rank or opulence, who no doubt thought 
thaty if they could obtain promotion by such 
means, it would be a good joke indeed If any 
of my readers wishes to besatbfied on this point, 
and to know how much the reputation of modem 
wits has been promoted by the robberies com* 
mitted on the collection of Hierodes, I would 
refer him to a translation of it which was print- 
ed in the eleventh volume of Mr.Urban's works, 
and was executed, if I mistake not, by Dr. 
Jcdmson, a man, by the way, on whom the 
plunderers fed without mercy, and without re- 
mcrae, until Mr.Boswell, by a correct pedigree 
of his good things, established his property in 
them on a basis more firm than we can ewr • 
hope to see equalled. 

"I therefore, Mr. Projector, request of you to 
announce my intention to the publick at large, 
and to dishonest wits in particular, that they 
may, in the interval which will take place be- 
tween the date of this letter and the time of 
publication, quietly and ^thfully restore the 
property of whieh they have become possessed 
to the right owners, 'and at the same timie 
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transmit to me, through your channel, an ex" 
act account of the same, with a schedule of the 
property as it stood when it came into their 
hands, the alterations, additions, and repairs 
it has undergone, in order that the beauty of 
the original may be restored, and the right 
owner re-instated in the same, together with 
the fame, honour, and reputation thereunto 
belonging. Upon these terms only, of sincere 
repentance and full restitution, can I be pre^- 
vail^d upon not to expose the offenders to pub«- 
lic indignation, and pass sentence of perpetual 
dulness and profound silence whenever they 
open their mouths. At the same time 1 shall 
hope, for the better completing of my work in 
point of accuracy, that all the real authors and 
legal proprietors of good things, if alive, or 
their heirs, executors and assigns, if dead, shall 
lay before me the particulars of their property 
as originally established. I shall not take up 
more of your time, Mr. Projector, than in add- 
ing, that I hope for your assistance in this great 
work, and that you will occasionally give me a 
description of any stray joke, any worn-out &on 
mot^ or illegible repartee that may fall in your 
way. Antiquaries should help one-anpther; 
and if you have yourself been injured in the 
tender point which is the subject of this letter, 
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you may depend on every redress that can be 
offered by Andrew Anbcdote/' 

My correspondent's letter regards a species 
of injury which certainly deserves some redress ; 
but I question whether he has exactly hit upon 
the proper way to deter future offenders^ al- 
though it may be a very good scheme for pu- 
nishing past offences, committed by those who 
are otherwise out of his reach. Instead^ how- 
ever, of saying any thing on this subject which 
concerns myself^ I shall only remark, for the 
benefit of my young readers, that the love of 
wit is very dangerous, and, like the love of 
money, may tempt a man to take very disho- 
nest means to possess it. I would have them 
to remember also, that honesty is an abstract 
principle, which cannot bend to the apparent 
insignificance of the article. We all know that 
the law punishes a thief who steals a scraper 
from a door^ as well as him who carries off the 
plate and jewels within the house ; and when F 
see a man who, hard pressed by poverty of 
wit, filches his neighbour's joke, and passes it 
for his own, I am strongly inclined to suspect 
that the same man, if he had neither money 
nor credit, would steal a coat or a pair of shoes 
rather than appear ungenteel in company. But 
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my correspondent has noticed only one crime 
which results from coveting our neighbour's 
jokes or his jests^ his bon mots or his stories. 
It is time, that robbery is the immediate conse- 
quence ; but I appeal to any man, who has lis- 
tened much to the conversation in coflPee-houses, 
or common rooms, who is much in social par- 
ties, or grand feasts, whether he has not heard 
of murder also being committed. My expe- 
rience on this subject is of such a serious na- 
ture, that I am unwilling to pursue it any far- 
ther, and shock the feelings of my readers, es- 
pecially at the close of a paper, when I wish to 
part in good-humour ; but, whatever may be 
the consequence, I am in duty bound to add, 
that what was formerly said^of French high- 
waymen may be justly applied to dishonest 
wits, namely, that to escape detection, their 
robberies are always accompanied by murder. 
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^^ And if the boy have not a woman's gift 
To rain a shower of commanded tears^ 
* An onion will do well for such a shift ; 
Which in a napkin being close donvey'd. 
Shall in despite enforce a watery eye.*' 

SHAKSP£ARE. 

December 1804: 

X HE fdllDwing short letter seems to require 
immediate attention. 

" to THE AUTHOR OF THE PROJECTOR. 



*f SIR 






Ax.THOUQH I cannot deny the impor*- 
tanceof many of those subjects with which your 
papershave been filled 9 in 9i general tifoy, I cannot 
at the same time disguise my sentiments, that you 
seem to write for those quiet and domestic sort 
of beings who read and think, rather than for 
persons in genteel and bustling life. For ex- 
aixiple,!you have hitherto taken very little no- 
tice: of public pleasures and amusements, which, 
in . the > opinion: of many gay and well-dressed 
people, are the only things worthy of attention 

VOL* II. £ 
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This neglect of yours, Sir, may be passed x>ver 
in times when the public mind is peaceable and 
tranquil ; but such ^vritings will not be tole« 
rated in those storms and tempests which some- 
times happen, and derange the accustomed or- 
der of fashionable life. On such occasions it 
becomes you to accommodate yourself to ejpst- 
ing circumstances, and write, not what will 
please yourself, but what the publick will read. 
I have, therefore, taken the first opportunity 
during the present humcane at Drury-lane and 
Covent-garden, excited by the appearance of 
the young Roscius, to give you fair warning, 
that we will neither read, hear, nor think about 
any paper, conversation, or business, which is 
not wholly occupied in depicting the trans- 
cendant merits of this most wonderful phseno- 
menon, whose playing is, if I may venture to 
make a pun on so serious a subject, a very 
lusus TiaturcBn — So, Sir, a truoe with your mo-^ 
rals, and your manners, and all your oAer Pro- 
jects, if you wish to be read, and to retain the 
esteem of. Sir, your humble servant, 

" Theatmcus/^ 
Although I am not disposed to attend to ad- 
vice delivered in the authoritative style used by 
my new Girrespondent Theateicus, yet I am 
not insensible that if it is not the duty it ts the 
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interest of an Author to write what he thinks 
will have a chance to be read ; and I might 
perhaps have endeavoured to gratify my Cor* 
respondent by dedicating a whole Projector 
to the honour of the object of his admiration^ 
had I not found myself anticipated by the re- 
gular body of Theatrical Criticks, in every thing 
that it is, or was, or will be, possible to say of 
this young gentleman. Now, as by virtue of 
my office, as Projector, I am prohibited from 
copying, or borrowing, and hold myself ob- 
liged to give my readers nothing but new plan^, 
new schemes, and the very newest inventions, 
I cannot venture to infringe upon the character 
of our fraternity by repeating what has been 
said before, and said so often, that some Cri« 
tics seem to be exhausted by violent discharges 
of panegyric, and others have fallen down in 
fits of apoplectic praise, from a plethora of ad- 
miration, which swelled and obstructed all th^ 
organs of speech*. 

In truth, my worthy friends the Criticks may 

* After an account of young Roscius's illnc^s^ a paper 
of Wednesday, (Dec. 19,) sums up in these words : " We 
cannot conclude witbQut expressing an anxious wish that 
the indisposition of Master B. may prove slight, and 
that he may be speedily restored to the prayers of an ffrf- 
mrmg people, who would be disconsolate for his loss.^* 

£2 
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afford a seasonable warning to their brethren, 
who by absence, or otherwise, have avoided the 
prevailing contagion. A man who vents his 
praises at the rate of three columns of News* 
paper per day, for a week or two together, 
m.ust suffer as the constitution does by copious 
evacuations: the present complaint may be some- 
what relieved, but the patient is reduced to a 
state of extreme weakness, and is in danger of 
suffering more by inanition, than he could have 
suffered by fulness. They have already, to 
drop my physical metaphors, so completely ex- 
hausted the English language of its panegyrical 
phrases, and have so worn out every superla- 
tive that expresses praise or admiration, that 
nothing seems to be left for them, but to con- 
vey their encomiums, if they have any not used, 
in some foreign language, such as French, 
which is full of exclamations, or perhaps Latin, 
in which, if we look at the correspondence of 
the ancient Literati, we shall find considerable 
stores of compliment and flattery that have not 
yet been ransacked. This might, indeed, be 
unintelligible to many of their readers ; but I 
am not sure whether it would be less edifying 
than many of the criticisms presented to the 
publick within the last fortnight 

It would have been a happy circumstance for 
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some of these Critics, had they attended to an 
advice which Dr. Johnson was accustomed to 
g^ve ; '^ not to mak^ use of words of dispropor* 
tionate meaning." We certainly have lately 
been favoured with words of that description^ 
applied in a manner which ridiculed the circum- 
stance it was intended to elevate ; and this, as 
I take it, proceeds from that excess of criticism 
in which some writers indulge themselves at the 
same time that they prohibit it to others. They 
appear to have so completely taken the power 
of Judlging into their own hands, that I know 
not what their next step may be, unless to put 
all discrimination under a new species of Ex- 
cise, and order, that no man shall employ the 
faculties of his own mind, without giving no- 
tice to one of these Critics. This may, like 
other extensions of the Excise, produce a cla- 
mour, as being an infringement on the liberties 
of the subject ; but yet, so ambitious are our 
Theatrical Critics of a monopoly, that I should 
not wonder if it soon becomes as criminal for a 
man to make his own remarks, as to make his 
own candles. 

Big words, however, have had their day as 
well as little words. Awful and tremendous 
have been employed as often to describe thb 
scenes of a play, as formerly to depict the hor^ 
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roTB of an earthquake. Those who have hi- 
therto trembled for the massacres, rapine, and 
cruelties of a successful invasion, have now been 
taught to realize their ideas by the difficulties 
they experienced in the lobbies of the boxes, 
and the avenues to the pit. The sufferings in 
the Black-hole at Calcutta appear to have been 
only gentle perspirations, compared to the ago- 
nies of the gallery staircase ; and the difficulty 
of the French making a landing on our shores 
dwindles to nothing, when compared with the 
struggles of ladies to get to their places. By 
what means the floors and the walls^have been 
hitherto preserved, we have yet to learn ; but 
whoever reads the torments of these theatrical 
martyrs, and considers the language in which 
they are detailed, may consider the earthquake 
at Lisbon as a pleasant fiction, or peruse the 
destruction of Jerusalem with a dignified com- 
posure. 

Words seem to be wanting, although as 
many as our language affords have been em** 
ployed, to describe the happiness of those who 
survived the perils of squeezing, and at length 
reached their seats ; but of the sublime nature 
of this happiness, the expressions I have seen 
(and some, doubtless, may have escaped me,^ 
give but a very faint idea. Instead of labour- 
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mgf therefore^ hereafter to describe these nn^ 
spealcable joys, our criticks should pay them the 
htghest compliments possible, by acknowledg- 
ing their inability, and referring to some more 
exalted state of human being, in which higher 
degrees of human felicity may be conceived and 
enjoyed. I would not hare them degrade it by 
comparisons with an admission to a eoronation, 
a fall-dress ball, a grand rout, or any of the 
petty mobs of this paltry world. They have, 
indeed, and I should do them injustice not to 
mention it ; they hare attempted to give us an 
idea of this happiness, by depicting the despair 
that sat on the countenances of those who were 
disappointed, and who wandered about the 
streets the rest of the evening, forlorn and de^- 
jeeted, beyond all hopes of comfort. Their si-* 
tuation must, indeed, have been deplorable ; 
and, in order to represent it, it was no doubt 
equally judicious to borrow from the horrors of 
an evil conscience, or a disordered imagination, 
the lookd and the language of the blackest de- 
spair. Happy, probably, was it for many fa- 
milies as well as individuals, that the gloomy 
month of November was o'erpast before this ad« 
ditional pli^ue was inifficted on mankind, this 
trial beyond all human patience, this disap- 
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pointnoent befcrris which the philosophy of 
Athen9 and of Rome must have stood aghast 
. Some advantages, indeed, seem .to have re*!* 
suited from the curiosity which the diurnal cri- 
ticks have excited. It appears that, while the 
happy few who gained admittance were suffer* 
ing inexpressible torments by heat and pressure^ 
piedical assistance was administered by the very 
nature of the amusement. We are told that, 
repeatedly in the course of the evening, the aut 
dience was electrified; a remedy which, I take 
for granted, was suited to their respective cases^ 
although I have not medipal knowledge enough 
to judge whether this application of the powers 
of the electric machine was equally proper in 
all. Lfooking, however, into the history of 
electricity, I am inclined to think it is wholly 
new in theatrical matters ; and I have yet to 
learn how it operates unless in a newspaper. As 
a remedy for numbness or stupidity, it may pro-* 
bably be of service to dramatic writers ; and, to 
an audience incapable of moving a limb, it may 
be useful by promoting the circulation. Upon 
the whole, however, as Our criticks have been 
ransacking all arts and sciences for terms of 
praise, I rather think they have borrowed this 
phrase to express some of their inexpressible 
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commendations, and that they mean no more 
by it in a medical sense, than a talkative man 
when he tells a long story of his being struck 
dumb. 

Another advantage arising, in what my cor* 
respondent calls ^^ the present hurricane" of 
curiosity, is a contempt of danger. Notwith-* 
standing the highly^-coloured pictures which 
have been drawn of difficulty and danger, to 
represent which everyaccompaniment of plague, 
war, famine, storm, and earthquake, has been 
borrowed, thousands are every night eager to 
r^>eat the experiment, and storm the avenues 
to the theatres. Fractures and bruises appear of 
no consequence : indeed, any little pain or incon- 
venience they may be attended with has been to-t 
tally eclipsed by the grand and awful and tre- 
mendous words employed to express the appear-f 
ance and feelings of the mob. Full of such ele- 
vating sentiments, and in a mind big with mighty 
ruin and sublime disasters, it would be a most 
ridiculous instancy of the bathos to descend to 
such inferior and common-life considerations as . 
fractures and dislocations, bandages and plais- 
ters. And, while all due praise should be be« 
stowed on this general contempt of danger, let 
me not leave to a fugitive morning-paper to 
record the superiority .which ao evidently api 
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peared on the part of the fiaar*8ex. Their oou« 
rage appears not only to have been great^ but 
suocessful, while that of the gentlemen wa^ 
soon exhausted. It appears by all accounts 
that numbers of them fiednted away ; a circum- 
iktance rather new in the sturdy sex^ and which^ 
whether intended as a compliment to the new 
performer^ such as no other performer ever re- 
ceived, or as an effect of an exchange of consti- 
tution between the sexes, may hereafter be at- 
tended with very serious consequences. Let 
those ladies look to this who have found a good 
fit carried off by a new carriage or a diamond 
necklace, and henceforth guard the invaluable 
privilege of hystericks against the masculine in- 
truder. 

The last advantage to which I shall advert 
on this occasion is, the experience in military 
afiairs which may be derived from the present 
hurricane. We may see hence the advantage 
of troops acting in a body. Small carps of men, 
however brave, can effect no great purpose ; and 
if they are not frequently brought together, and 
disciplined in a body, there will be so many va- 
rieties in their manner as wholly to discompooe 
them in the day of battle. But let us look to 
the effect when pit, box, and gallery, were Art- 
gaded: and wlmi we are told that ^^ bolts^ bars. 
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guards, and constablee," could scarce repress 
their fury* I tnist there has been nothing on 
the French theatre to mure them to this species 
of discipline. We hear even that one young 
gentleman provided himself with a pair of pis- 
tols. This was, perhaps, going too far; but 
in his excuse it may be said, that he was so 
taken with the grandy awftdy tremendous ac- 
counts he read in the papers, as to determine to 
^^ suit the word to the action, and the action to 
the word.'' 

My correspondent will perceive that I have 
now devoted nearly the whole of my paper to 
the subject of his request ; and I hope he will 
be at no loss to understand my meaning, al«- 
though I feel at present but very slight symp- 
toms of the prevailing distemper. I am happy, 
however, to inform Theatricus, and perhaps 
other persons who may think such tnatters at 
this time beneath their attention, that as yet 
no remarkable change has taken place in public 
a£&irs, notwithstanding the representations of 
the newspapers: In France, for example, it 
does not appear that the new Emperor post* 
poned his coronation because it would appear 
an affair of iio consequence in the eyes of the 
English nation. The Courts of St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Berlin, have not been so sensiibly 
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affected by the strength of metaphor in our news- 
papers as toinstruct their ambassadors on the sub- 
ject; and there is even some reason to think that 
the seizure of Sir George Rumbold has occupied 
more of .their attention than either the first or 
last interview of young Norval with his mo- 
ther. The Ottoman Court is in too embarrassed 
a situation to consider the state of our box-lob- 
hies ; and even the Pope, strange as it may ap- 
pear, in his interview with his Imperial master, 
experienced none of that pleasing electricity 
which delights our audiences. At home, our 
vministers, I am well assured, are as actively 
.employed as ever in prepanng to meet the foe, 
either here, or wherever there may be an op^ 
poxtunity to repress his violence. This would 
pertainly not be the case had they read the 
works of our dramatic criticks with the enthu^ 
Biasm which appears to have guided the writers ; 
but it is my business to state facts, and not to 
account for them. What the Parliament in? 
deed may determine, it is impossible to say ; 
whether they wiU meet seldomer, that country 
gentlemen may not be disappointed, or whether 
their sittings will be held in the morning in- 
stead of the evening, that those who take places 
may have time to penetrate to them» All this 
is uncertain.; but let us hope that their wiQdQm 
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will direct them to what is best for the Nation 
at large in this perilous crisis. In the mean 
while, I am happy to be able to add, that no 
perceptible difference has occurred in the affairs 
of the Church ; and that our places of public 
worship, although very well frequented, do as 
yet stand in no need of ^^ bolts, bars, guards, 
or constables/' With respect to the Learned 
World, it appears that some individuals have 
been carried down the stream ; but the greater 
part of our historians, antiquaries, poets, and 
philosophers, still continue their respective pur- 
suits, without conceiving that they can in any 
way be affected by the population of the The- 
atres, even though Garrick rose from the dead* 
The Royal and Antiquarian Societies likewise 
have agreed to continue their meetings, al- 
though so n^ir the scene of action. As to the 
City, I have not yet been able to procure au- 
thentic intelligence. Shops, indeed, have been 
shut up, and workmen have absconded at un- 
usual hours; but there are hopes that the Cus- 
toms and Excise will not exhibit any material 
defalcation when their accompts come to be 
laid on the table of the House of Commons. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it is probable that 
the system of life may yet be carried on, not- 
tvithstanding the tremendous representations 
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that have been made, and the ooliimnd of vol* 
canic criticism that are daily poured upon the 
puhlick. Judgment may resume its calm seat, 
pind praise be proportioned to the value of the 
object ; and, when we have done with vulgar 
curiosity, we may return to common sense. 
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^^Go^ wondrous creature ! mount where Science guides ^ 
Go, measure Earth, weigh Air, and States, and Tides ; 
Instruct the Planets in what orbs to run. 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun.'* Pope. 



December 1804. 

IN my thirteenth Projector, after a suitable 
preface on the nature and divisions of time, 
I took into consideration the contents of- some 
of our Almanacks; and having demonstrated 
the inutility of Mr. Cardanus Rider's mode of 
computing time, and made some remarks on 
the precepts he gives for the consumptioa 
thereof ; I laid before my readers the plan of a 
New Almanack, which, I contended, would b# 
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fiur more useful to die fashionable world than 
any heretofore invented. I shall not now re- 
capitulate that plan ; but I framed it with such 
attention to the vast number of his Majesty's 
subjects for whom it was contrived^ and I de- 
monstrated its future popularity with so much 
stren^h of argument^ that, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, it appeared to all my readers in the 
same light as it did to myself It now remains for 
me, at the distance of two years, to express my 
regret and wonder that it has never been ad<^t- 
ed, I certainly did expect that the learned body 
whose province it is to regulate the motions 
of the planets, and direct the course of human 
affairs by land and sea, for the good of the 
publick, would immediately have ^ven orders 
to their prophets and soothsayers to prepare it 
for the ensuing Autumn, in which case it would 
have been printed and published in due time 
for the year 1803, and have entered the lists 
with Francis Moore, Vincent Wing, John 
Partridge, and the rest of those worthies whose 
business it has been for a century and a half to 
instruct their fellow creatures in the revolutions 
of kingdoms and weather, and to give prospe- 
rity to statesmen, and sun-shine to formers. I 
expected too, which I hope will not be thought 
umeasonable, that die Stationers' Company 
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would have presented me, at least, with their 
freedom, if not with a little of that something 
which we Projectors stand more in need of. But 
I am sorry to say, that, after waiting so long, 
and so patiently, I cannot find that any notice 
whatever has been taken of the matter ; and thi& 
new Almanack of mine, calculated for the use 
•of the Fashionable World, has had no other 
merit with the publick than that of affording 
a fresh proof, if such were wanting, that we 
Projectors are a most unfortunate body of men, 
and that the distance between plan and execu- 
tion is one of the difficulties we can seldom get 
over. 

Now, this with some men would be very dis^ 
couraging. They would throw down their pens 
in disgust, and endeavour to punish the wbrld 
by depriving it of their future labours : or they 
would leave an insensible and ungrateful coun* 
try in a pett, and take their revenge in some 
distant clime. But this, I trust, will not be my 
case. I should, indeed, have exercised the trade 
and calling of a Projector to little purpose fm 
the three last years, if I had not acquired a 
smattering of the philosophy which belongs to 
the fraternity. So fieu* ami, therefore, from 
resenting the neglect I have met with, either 
iipon the publick at laige, or upon the abov9 
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ItsOned coirpoiatioii in particular, lioakt I fiwl 
myself at this moment disposed to be as friend«- 
ly as ever with both| and as willing to derote 
my talents^ such as they are, to their advan^ 
iage and edification. 

In this me^ and forgiving spirit, I 9hall 
BOW', without proposing any more new Alma* 
Backs, endeavoor to serve the cause of such 
publications in general, by a few remarks on 
those which have appeared for the ensnii^ year 
18Q5. And, in taking this liberty, I shall not. 
revive any cf the remarks I formerly ofiered on 
the astronomical, medical, or agricultural abi-^ 
lities of Mr. Cardanus Rider. On the contrary, 
I shall still connive at his very nn&shsonable 
division of ihe year, and I shall allow him to 
plant his cabbages, and take physick, to sow 
his oats and let blood, in any way he likesL 
My attention shall be primnpaQy directed to 
those more usefiil Philomaths and Prophets, 
#hose intimate acquaintance with the heavenly 
bocfies enables them to predict future events, 
fvouk a shower of rain to the capture of a fleet, 
and wfaocan penetrate with equal facility through 
llie darkness of a cloud and the designs of a 
eodncy; To soeh men too nmdi praise cer^ 
tpinly hfe not been given ; for what knowledge 
Mtflte^cdn^pteable ta that of him whd aata^n 
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doance the decline of kingdoms as he would thef 
ftdl of snow ; and who tells with equal preci<^ 
sion, when a nation may go to war, or a fiu:- 
mer to market ; when it is the properest time 
to fight, and when to plough ; when it will be 
happy times for Old England, and when there 
will be rare hunting days for Country Squires ; 
when it will be wise to conclude a peace, and 
when proper to dig a potatoe. 
. Upon a careful review, however, of the va- 
rious productions of Mr. Francis Moore and^ his 
brethren for the ensuing year, I cannot help re- 
marking, that there is a visible decline in the 
certainties of their prognostications ; and, if I 
may be permitted to coin a word, a want of 
positivity in their assertions. This appears to 
me so very striking, that I really and firmly 
believe certain events may take place in 1805^ 
which my old friend Mr. Moore has omitted, 
and which, consequently, will come upon the 
publick somewhat unexpectedly. Yet, I do not 
wish to make this a formal accusation against 
the Journalists of the Celestial bodies, lam 
aware that they may plead, with certaih frail 
females, that ^^ their stars are more in fault 
thin they ;'' but, it is my business to state the 
fec^ as it appears in my apprehension, that they 
Hiay endeavour io. rouse their antient spirit of 
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prophec^^ aind keep the world from any of thoses 
accidents with which^ as we had nq idea of their 
happening, we know not what to do. I cer* 
tainly do not think it fair in these gentlemen to 
send US a pestilence or a repuhlick without a 
regular invoice. 

- I should be very sorry, at the same time, to 
insinuate that the gift of prognostication is de-. 
parting from us. We have long enjoyed the. 
honour of possessing the first conjurers m the. 
world; and it would be a pity to lose our cha- 
racter in that respect, and to be able to talk ot 
nothing but what had happened. I am hopeful 
that there is only a certain degree of remissness 
on the part of our soothsayers, x>wing, perhaps, 
as I have already hinted, to some misunder^l 
standing between them and the planets. I own 
that Mr. Moore, who is, in my opinion, facilt 
Um^ princeps, and has long been the most in^ 
timate friend the Zodiack ever had, has some 
reason to blame his informants, particularly 
with respect to a certain Emperor,' whose mo* 
tiMis are fer more difiicult to trace than those of 
the i^aiieCs. Owing, probably, to such disap- 
pointments, and to a visible coolness between 
the Sun and him, Mr. Moore's sensibility may 
be lHirt,'^nd he may have determined to be 
Ittote wary and cir^umspoct in his armngemenjt 
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of the afiatrs of Europe. I own he has a great 
deal at stake ; a character of very antient stand- 
ings and a popularity far beyond his brethren ; 
and^ were such a man to miss an earthquake^ 
or skip over a volcano, it might be of very se« 
nous consequence to him. 

I am extremely willing, my readers may per- 
ceive, to put the best construction upon such 
aberrations from the certainty of prophetic nar* 
xative ; but truth compels me to speak out, and 
I must therefore farther observe, that the above 
learned Author is, in my humble opinion, par- 
ticularly shy and peery about what will happeu 
next year. Upon a careful examination of him, 
month by month, a curious enquirer hardly 
knows what to make of 1805, nor whether he 
ought to be merry or sad, to stay at home or 
walk abroad ; whether to prepare his candles 
for an illumination, or pack up his goods for a 
flight. He speaks, indeed, of ** remarkable 
transactions in mundane a0airB/' but, alas I 
who does not know that all our transactions 
now-a-days are remarkable ? We ittight^ m^ 
deed, be satisfied if he would ^ far foigtt his 
former disappointments, or c<mquer tJbe delicacy 
of his reserve, as to say^ in so many words^ 
what these transactiaiis are to be. Ajps we to 
lidnU the liae of tioiother joudg Rmc^ or 
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is it only that inferior object of CBnosity, anptibef 
new Emperpr ? Does he allude ip changes io 
the Mxmstrfy or in the dtmate ? Are houses te 
h31y or only statesmen ? Are the intestine com* 
motioDBS he i^ieaks of^ to proceed from the 
growth of disaffection^ m from symptoms of 
dysentery ? Is the great bustle he predicts^ to 
proceed jFrom a check given to invasiont or to 
perspiration ? These sarely are matters which 
a friend to his country and constitution would 
wish to know ; but, I am sorry to add, he will 
find very little icformaiion where he had most 
reason to expect it. . 

One very bad sign of declension I observe in 
all the astrologers of 1805 ; and that is, the use 
of such vulgar wofds as ^^ I hope/' and ^' I 
fear/' What, in the uBme of wonder, have 
pn^nottticaiors to do with hc^s and lisars ? auMcl 
why should they, like eoffee-house politicians, 
amuse their readers with a eaigo of perhap^a 
and supposes J which only ^^ make darkness vi* 
siUe,'' and which liave time out of mind bee* 
the exclusive property and plague of common 
mortals, who cannot see into futurity ? Surely 
other people, who boast no acquaintance wufch 
the et3K)i,^and never heard any aoecdotes of Ju- 
piter and Mencury, Mate and Yenusi ^wn haft 
and ftar with aa mikh joy .and tramUifig} «i 
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Mr. Moofe, Mr. Wing, or Mr. Partridge. From 
men of their profound scienoe, we have a right 
to expect something more to be depended on ; 
and I must add, that conjectures and perhapses^ 
on their part, exhibit a woeful departure from 
their accustomed certainty in former days, when 
all their information was strengthened with 
^kall or willj and when they would rather speak 
nonsense than not speak plainly. 

These remarks, which I offer with great re<« 
luctance, and, as my readers may perceive, with 
the best intentions, I might extend to the wea« 
ther which our friend Francis Moore and his 
brethren have been pleased to prepare for the 
ensuing year. There are, even in a matter of 
such comparative inferiority, symptoms of he-^ 
sitation and irresolution which surprize me* 
Francis, for example, in a case of fine weather, 
/^ hopejs it may continue.'' Now, is theie a 
clown or ploughboy in the kingdom who can* 
-not hope this as well as Mr. Moore ? Had he 
not better told us at once whether it would con* 
tinue or not ? 

Indeed, the whole of this department of pro* 
^nostication for 1805 gives me much uneasiness: 
I cannot in conscience say that I like tfa^ wea- 
ii^r they have provided. They dbange it four 
/0r five times every fn9nth, which is surely to^ 
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much. We have been often repnuu^ed, by to^ 
ragners, with the variability and inconstancy 
of our climate ; but why should our oonjurerSy 
who are really very loyal subjects in the main^ 
encourage such slanders at the expence of their 
country ? And^ setting aside this consideration^ 
why should they make such arrangements of 
weather, that a party cannot venture on a jaunt 
for a week, without being interrupted by som^ 
of Mr. Moore's ^^ drizzly rains/' or of Mr. Par? 
tridge's ^* cold winds ?'' 

1 must remark too that I see. no very encou- 
taging prospects in either the spring or the sum? 
mer we are to have. These prognostlcators 
have indeed. provided some showers, and som9 
heat ; but, on the other hand, it must be ob^ 
served, they are more than usually niggard of 
their thunder, and that a good deal of their 
lightning seems procrastinated beyond its usual 
time. Their winter, too, is not mixed up with 
their usual judgment. They seem very prema* 
tm« with their snow, and give us an intolerabk 
quantity of frost, which many will think very 
hard. At the same time, I am willing to ac- 
knowledge, that they manage some parts of 
their winter very decently ; their foggy momi» 
ings are few, which will be mighty convenient 
in these invading times ; and it will not be dif- 
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ficait for most people to keep at home durii^ 
the small quantity of sleet they have providecL 
It 18 but justice to state this last circumstance 
in their fiiTour* I certainly am inclined to re* 
present the piatter fairly as it is^ and I only 
wish they had been as cautious as myself to ad* 
vance nothing but what is strictly seasonable. 

To what this perceivable Mling off in the 
eertainty of our annual prophecies is owing, I 
shall not pretend to determine ; but I may be 
permitted to speculate for die good of all parties^ 
{ have hinted at one cause, and there may be 
ediers. N(ynmmqtuim hamui dormitat Home*^ 
rt»» Bven astrologers may have their moments 
of mental relaxation : and, as they are all men 
of very advanced age, they may probably not 
see so isx into futurity, as when younger and 
more lively. If, however, it be mere inatten*- 
tion on their parts, I hope they will take thf 
hint that is thus kindly given them, and apply 
with more precision to the weather and politics 
pf 1806, the ^^ mundane afiairs of which may 
be very remarkable/' 

But, as a farther ppoof of my impartiality^ { 
riiall close this paper with an attempt towafdl 
an apology for my old frienids, which is probab) j 
not fer from the trutL We all know ifaftt 
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\^ mundape aiFaii^" ha?^ most wondeffviUy 
increased of late years, and that the foresigliC 
pf only one branch of them is really as.mudh M 
caox reasonably be expected from the small aamt 
ber of prophets we keep in pay. Now, it is cer*? 
tadn^ that if we give a man ten times the wofh 
he has been accustomed to^ and do not give hint 
ten times the ability to perform it, we ought 
pot to complain if some of it should not be very 
^ell. finished. This seems to have been pxe^ 
cisely the case with om* prophets. '^ Munduat 
affiurs'^ have increased upon ihem in the invcyse 
ratio of their time and knowledge ; and yet w« 
expect that they should be as cojhous and cor? 
rect as when politics and weather were more re^ 
gular and intelligible. Some addition^ ^St^a^ 
fere^ seems absolutdy necessary to be mad^ to 
the number of these gentlemen. Borrowing a 
hint from the Government, in which we fnd 
SecKtaries of State for the home department 
and Secretaries of State for the^c^^ei^ d^[Mirtr 
ment ; I would likewise hav^ coi^urors appointr 
ed ios ihese departments ^I mean in the ^alma* 
nacks}, who ought not to interfere with teacl^ 
other. Some I would appoint to watch the mo? 
iaaoA of France, and others those of Holland 
Spain, Turkey^ &c. ; and som« I would Mofias 
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entirely to our own climate, and to the useful 
business of supplying l^mers with r^ukr quan* 
titles of rain and sunshine. All writers on po* 
litieal oeconomy are agreed on the wonderful 
effects of the division of labour ; and I hope I 
may suggest, without disrespect, that our con* 
jurers have hitherto failed, principally by the 
distraction necessarily attending a multiplicity 
of business : it was not to be expected, for 
example, that a man watching the motions of 
foreign courts could at the same time be equally 
assiduous in bringing thunder-storms and hail- 
stones among us ; and I must add, that when 
a prognosticator was dipping into the secrets of 
statesmen, or attending to the fate of armies, it 
was not lespectiul to caU him from such import- 
ant affairs, to explain the Northern Lights, or 
gauge the water at London-bridge. 

I have now ventured to suggest some reflec- 
tions on these momentous topics ; and I hope 
there will be time to take them into considera- 
tion before our prophets begin to consult the 
stars for another year. Had I not prolonged 
my lucubration to its full size, I meant to have 
suggested some other improvements, but these 
I shall reserve for a future occasion Perhaps 
the time of peace, should it ever .come, will be 
more proper for new attempt^ because then the 
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£ulure of them will be of less consequence. li 
is during war only that we have to lament a 
lack of conjurors^ and a want of foresight. 
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^' Pleasure 's the mistress of the world below ; ' 

And well it was for man that pleasure charms : * > 

How would all stagnate, but for pleasure's ray ,! 

How would the frozen stream of action cease ! 

What is the pulse of this so busy world ?. 

The love of pleasure : That, through ev'ry vein. 

Throws motion, warmth, and shuts out death from life.^' 

YOUNO. 

January 1805. 

iVT the commencement of a New Year, it is 
iisnal^ with persons of a serious, disposition, not 
only to indulge themselves in reflections on the 
shortness and uncertainty of time, but to divert 
the attention of others to topics which, if they 
are not often recollected and improved, will^ 
<Hie day, recur with such irresistible force, and 
.with such a wei^t of conscious neglect, as to 
^overwhelm them with despair. The Cleigy ge>- 
nerally lay hold of this opportunity of exhorting 
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iheir flocks to a due conaideratioa of tlie value 
of. time ; and some of my predecessors have not 
been Ites attentive to those consideiations which 
are particularly use^l at a season when it is al- 
most impossible &r the . most insensible not to 
entertain some memory of the past^ and some 
apprehension for the future. 

But while we must applaud the zeal of all 
who labour to fix the thoughts of the giddy, and 
check the levity of the inconsiderate, it has 
often occurred to me that, in speaking of the 
shortness of time, they seem to have accom- 
modated themselves to the feelings and senti- 
ments of only one part of their readers. To that 
part, time does, indeed, appear so short, that 
they are afraid they must frequently miss the 
essentials of duty, or neglect the interests of 
business ; that they must either become rich at 
the expence of happiness, or happy at the ex- 
pence of riches. If this choice be perplexing, 
it is dangerous ; and such, theref<»%, need fre^ 
quently to be reminded, that virtue and in«* 
dustry cannot be interrupted with impunity, 
and that pleasure and idleness, long continued, 
will weaken the powers by whidi only the bu** 
ftiness of Ufe can be carried on with advantage, 
and by which only the approaeh of deadi may 
b^ yiew^ without dismay^^ 
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But there is another class to which my 
readers must have often perceived I have had a 
respect in these lucubrations, who hold an opi* 
nion so very different from the above^ that it 
would be perhaps an insult to address them on 
the shortness of time. So firmly are they con-^ 
vinced that time is intolerably long^ that it is 
their whole employment to devise the means of 
making it shorter and more bearable. By them 
it seems to be ocmsidered as an immense fund, 
of which they can neither calculate the amount, 
nor see the end^ a fund not like those in the 
Bank, of which the interest only is drawn out, 
but so apparently inexhaustible, that they ima« 
gine the principal can never be seriously affect- 
ed by the most profuse deductions. Indeed, the 
language of this dass so clearly marks their 
opinion, that I cannot illustrate it more for^ 
dbly, than by appealing to their peculiar phra* 
aeolc^, their '^ spending'' or ^^ consuming" 
time ; which, as they say, ^^ hangs heavy oQ 
their hands, which they know not what to do 
with/' and which in (fertain situations (as \jx 
dw country, or at home, or in sickness, or du^ 
inng a rainy season) becomes intolerable, and 
4as intiodiioed a disease peculiar to this class, 
ladfed tmmi. Thia word is imported from 
JPianOi^ where, however, some travellers tdU 
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ti8/ it does not rage witli such violence as in 
our own country, probably owing to their using 
a preventive called f^ve la Bagatelle. 

But it is more usual with this class of persona 
to consider Time as an enemy, whom they are 
bound to kill, and kill, I am sorry to say it, in 
the most cruel manner imaginable ; namely, by 
piece^meal. That Time is their enemy, I am 
very ready to allow ; every man will find an 
enemy in the person whom he ought to employ^ 
and yet will not employ ; but I would submit 
it to their consideration, both with respect to 
the articles of humanity and courage, whether 
they really think that they take the most li- 
beral or honourable means to conquer him. To 
me it appears that not one of them will attack 
him single-handed : two or three will sometimes 
make an attempt, and perhaps kill an hour ; but 
they seem to deal most in conspiracies, whidi 
are no proof of valour. Of late years it hat 
been found to require numerous confederacies 
and combinations of force to accomplish any 
gre^t purpose with their enemy; and even that 
great purpose, as they would fain affect to call 
it, is of so little consequence, that at the vend 
/>f a campaign no progress whatever seems to 
foe made in weakening the enemy, or providing 
iot their own security from his future ^ttackiu 
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In proof of this, the most aged combatants in- 
such engagements have often confessed that it 
was ^' all vanity and vexation of spirit.'^ 
• There are some circmnstances, however, 
which distinguish this warfare from all others^ 
and which it may not be amiss to point out. It 
may properly be aaid to last the whole year; for 
what in other wars forms the period of winter 
quarters, during which there is a cessation of 
hostilities, is here the briskest part of the cam- 
paign^ Then the combined powers are in 
greatest force, and, in their opinion, are able 
to make the principal stand against the enemy^ 
On the contrary, in the summer, which is the 
period of most vigorouis action between other 
enemies, their powers are most languid, al- 
though assisted by certain operations on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, where the enemy is 
ia considerable force ; and by masquerades, ass 
races, public breakfasts, and other hght troops, 
which are not known in the armies of any other 
potentate in Europe. The winter, in fact^ 
vidiatever the severity of the weather may be^ iB 
the hottest period of the campaign between 
Hme and his enemies, and the period when^ 
Vy the vast accessions made to their troopsi 
they are enabled to entrench themselves in the 
metropolis, and defy his attacks, or sally fortfa^ 
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in great numbers^ and display their contempt of 
him. It is also peculiar to this warfare^ that 
no man thinks himself accountable for what he 
does^ and that no ambition of rank or prece* 
dency is known. Hence it is that their com- 
manders are of a very singular kind, and such, 
I am afraid, as will not rank with the Marl- 
boroughs and Eugenes of future history. It 
may look a little singular that last year, about 
diis time, they were commanded by a dog, and 
this year by a boy ; circumstances which will 
require an extraordinary portion of gravity in 
the historian, to prevent his narrative from run- 
nii]^ into burlesque* Indeed, I remember the 
time when a learned pig commanded large de- 
tad^ments ; and such is thei^ innate courage, or 
natural zeal for the combat, that they will exert 
these qualities without the least concern for the 
rank, sex, or even species of the personages who 
Qall them forth. A bottle conjurer, an old wo<- 
man fencing, an Egyptian Bey, a mad horse, 
(fc man in the pillory, or a Middlesex can<Kdate; 
are equally acceptable. — Routs, such as are 
common in the winter season, (that is, in IVfejf 
and June,) may be reckoned pitched battles be- 
tween the belligerent powers ; and let it not be 
thought that they are altogether bkiodless mim^ 
^gc^nta; unless, indeed^ with Slwkspeat^'^ 
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clowdy we Reckon ^^ breaking of limbs sport for 
the ladies." But on this last subject 1 have 
expatiated so largely in some of my former lu- 
cubrations^ that I hope I may be excused from 
fiurther notice of them, 1 must add, ho^^^ever, 
with a reference to our present considerations, 
idiat they are esteemed the best military schools 
for this species of warfare ; and the youth of 
both sexes are accordingly recommended to 
take lessons at them, and are regularly intro- 
duced by tl^ir careful parents for that wise pur- 
pose. In such places, if they do not learn how 
to combat the enemy, they at least acquire a 
due contempt for him, and all that hostility of 
mind which is a perpetual bar to peace. 

It may be remarked, that although this spe- 
cies of warfiire differs from all other, in the 
points I have just mentioned, and in more which 
might be mentioned, particularly the active co- 
operation of both sexes in the *^ tented field ;'^ 
yet it perfectly agrees with them in this one re- 
spect, that the seat of war is as frequently 
changed. It resembles our English wars in 
this partictthurly^ that the seat of it is seldom at 
home. About two years ago it was removed to 
France^ where a coDBiderable body of our best' 
troops, well equipped and clothed, went to' 
make a diversion in fiivour of duise theyhsut^ 
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left behind ; but ctroinnstancefl, not wordi de^ 
tailing here^ obliging them to turn their diver- 
sion into a precipitajte retreat, they have re-* 
mained since in considerable disorder, and have 
never been able to rally against the enemy in 
any great force* Their idea, however, of an 
pUianoe with the French was a master-stroke, 
and the failure of it must foe deeply regretted by 
^very ^aaemy to Time, who now hangs 011 the 
rear of the troops* If he catches a few strag- 
glers, he exerts all hb cruelty on them, and at 
all iiiike» is particularly inhuman to the sick and 
wounded. The latter, indeed, suffer so mudi 
in this war, that upon their account only it were 
to be wished terpis pf accommodation could be 
proposed } but while they continue to set so 
little value on the enemy, I despair of so fit- 
Yourabld a terminati^o. 

In this stf^e of matters, and with dae pro- 
spect of aiwt^ii^- year before us, it becomes the 
duty of evef^ perspfi, to whom lime is afi ene* 
my ^ i^ consider by what means he is to be as- 
sailed, and what prepaca^ians may be required 
fi>r the appr»|cfaing ^easqa. Of these I hear of 
very few, and I f^ there is a languor and want 
of vigour prevailing (p ^vi^ dc^rtaient. It is 
no doubi my busiuesq, a^ a Projector, to apply 
^7 *H4l tc> ^extraordinary emexgencies; Init, 
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as I faare not the honour to belong to the claas 
of whom I am speaking, I do not sympadiize 
so tenderly with them as to feel any remarkable 
stimulus on the oecast<m. Indeed, it has nev» 
been known that any Projector bel(Miged to this 
dass. Our stock of time is like all our other 
stocks, scarcely sufficient for our necessities, and 
we must husband the little we have with great 
care, instead of flattering ourselves that we are 
burthened with a siuphis. I shall, however, 
propose Aat the parties of whom I have been 
speaking should assemble in some spacious, hatt. 
or room, and take into consideration the wants* 
cf the approaching season, and how they are to 
be provided for; what additional absurdities 
may be introduced, and what fardier insults 
may be offered with impunity to the religion or 
laws of the land ; and, although I seldom de*' 
scend so low as to fhmcie an advertisement^ yet, 
periiaps, the following may afford an outline, 
and it is very much at their service. 

'* The C6NSUM19KS of Tims are desired t» 

meet at the Racket Tavern, on the day of 

— '- — to take into consideration the present 
gloomy state of their afiairs, and provide for 
the exigencies of the six months following/' 

When I observed that few schemes have yet 
been aniiounodl to fiH up ^e miserable vacan-" 

o2 
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dea of time and thought for the seuon, I ought 
to have mentioned, that, according to the in- 
formation of the newspapers, a new theatre is 
to be built, and supported by subscription, on 
which all the performers, male and female, are 
to be children under a certain age. This, as 
&r as it goes, looks well, as it has in so many 
instances been found, that children's play is 
highly attractive. It will also have another 
powerful recommendation, by affording a more 
easy, because a more early way, of training up 
young females in the way that many of the sub- 
scribers will wish diem to go, and firom which, 
when they are old, there is not much chance 
that they will depart. 

But, if we except this equally rational and 
philanthropic plan, I am afiraid that the class 
of persons, who complain c^the length of time, 
are entering upon another year very scantily 
provided with the means of existence^ or of liv- 
ing with any degree of comfort Should they> 
therefore, decline the proposal I have made, to 
assemble together and endeavour to do some- 
thing for themselves, which, I allow, is at, all 
times particularly difficult and irksome^ I wou].d 
fain hope that some charitable and well-disposed 
persons may take their unhappy case into coq- 
sideration, and invent some means of furnishing 
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them with such a quantity of frivolities and fro- 
lics as may make life bearable. We have an 
admirable society for bettering the condition of 
the Poor ; but I cannot help thinking, that the 
condition of the Rich is fully as deplorable. 
Difficulties, indeed, would naturally present 
themselves in obstruction to the wisest plan hu- 
manity might propose; and one of the chief of 
these difficulties is^ the wonderful conceit of 
these objects. This is well described in an old 
book, which being scarce among them, and the 
passage not very long, I will transcribe. " Thou 
sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing, and knowest not that 
thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor> 
and blind, and naked.^'-^urely, such objects, 
wherever difficulties are in the way, deserve the 
pity and active benevolence of a nation, so dig- 
nified by its many public and private charitable 
establishments. I am happy to observe^ that 
some means of relief have been very strongly re- 
commended of late years, both from the pulpit 
and the press ; and I shall be yet more happy, 
if the addition of my feeble testimony can in any 
degree corroborate the fact, so often repeated 
and so seldom remembered, that a lover of 
amusement is the most foolish, and an idle perr 
son the most miserable of all human beings. 
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« Though only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 

Yet Nature's care, to all her children just, 

With richer treasures and an ampler state 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. His the ciQr's pomp. 

The rural honours his. Wbate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column, and the arch. 

The breathing marbles and the sculptured gold. 

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 

His breast enjoys."- AK£NSn>£. 



February 1805. 

In peFosing the lucubrations of a Projector 
tvho flourished about the beginning of the last 
century, which were lent to me a few days ago 
by a friend, I had occasion to remark the slow 
progress we Projectors make in a long course 
of time towards any amelioration of our condi« 
tion, or any advancement of our reputation with 
the world. It may be observed indeed that, in 
all ages, our state of worldly prosperity has been 
nearly the same, and that very little alteration 
is perceivable either in our wardrobe or our trei^*' 
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Bnrjy from the days of qveen Anoe to those o( 
iaag Geoi^ III. This then would be poor en- 
eoufagement to persist in our caUings, or to 
{MTopagate the breed of Projectors, had not we 
some secret store m reserre, some private scmree 
ef eonsoUtioQy of which we cannot be robbed 
hy others, and which cannot easiftj be dimi- 
nished by ourselves. And thaa appears, from the 
hacubratioD which I have just read^ to be that 
wonderful feculty which Projectors possess of 
drawing tipoq the Ima^nation to supply the 
deficiencies of ^ house, and land;'' 

Of this fiiculty I have been throughout life 
so sensthle o£ the benefits, that I may truly 
say I owe to it, if not all^ yet very much of 
that philosophy \i4iich enables me to. go 
through the world without ^e aid of riches and 
honours ; and that placid temper with which I 
can endttfie witib composure those circumstances 
of privation and disappoiotai^nt that would ex- 
elite grief and despair in other men. Tl)e Plea- 
ewes of the Imagination aro indeed such excels 
lent sttbfrtittttes for what the world usually sets, 
ks heart upon,, that the man who can enter 
Ibeenly into the train of thoughts whioh Ima^ 
ginatinn inspiwe> h$ta less cause for envy than- 
a»y bumiin b^ng in existence. Thme is no^ 
thing, however great and distant, but what 
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Ima^nation can bring near and supply ; and 
it has many advantages above all other sources 
of wealth. I may mention one^ which I think 
will recommend it even to the avaricious, and 
certainly to the industrious ; and that is, we 
may draw upon it by night as well as by day. 
No fountain of wealth, property, or happiness, 
can boast of this fullness and convenience of 
access ; and hence it is that Projectors are so 
frequently known to pass those hours in the 
enjoyment of supreme delights, which other 
men lose in a suspension, if I may so speak, of 
existence itself. Hence also it is, that Projec- 
tors are more desirous oS sleep than most other 
men, because the relief and the pleasures it af* 
fords are more peculiarly suited to the circum- 
stances of men who have but a small share of 
the day-light concerns of the wcxrld. Hence 
too, in some of their plans and schemes for the 
good of mankind, we are enabled to discover 
yery little difference between their sleeping and 
Making thoughts, or to ascertain whether they 
are the productions of the desk or the pillow. 

lijfpw, I would have my readers attend to 
these remarks on the uses of the night-season. 
On account of this subject having been neg- 
lected, very many and gross mistakes have been 
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made, and are daily makings in estimating the 
ages of men. It is generally thought^ if we 
know the year in which a man was born, and 
the year in which he died, we have nothing 
more to do but subtract the former from the lat- 
ter in order to obtain his age. But no process 
can be more fallacious. It is a mean sacrifice 
of philosophical reasoning to arithmetical cal- 
culation. It is immolating the wisdom of Ba^ 
con, and Boyle, and Newton, at the shrine of 
Cocker, and Dilworth, and Fenning. The 
true way to ascertain how long a man has lived, 
is to reckon how long he has slept, as well as 
waked ; and if we take our estimate in this way, 
we shall, I am afraid, discover many reputed 
old men who have been cut off in their prime, 
and some young persons who have died of old 
age. But I must qxut this digression, which I 
thought very necessary to be introduced in this 
place ; and return to my immediate subject. 

So extensive are the means, and so great the 
exertions of him who can draw on his Imagi- 
nation, that the world has not been content 
with supposing him capable of constructing a 
cottage, or a country-house, but has even at<^ 
tributed to htm the honour of building casdes, 
a species of architecture so long disused in this 
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iflland, that we cun contemplate whkt it was only 
by the imperfect light which some splendid ruins 
afford us. Ft is true, indeed, they tell us, that 
we Projectors build our caatles in the oxr^ arid 
they think they hare offered an objection both 
^tty and decisive. But, £ar m^y own part, I 
cannot admit it aa a fair objection ; it appears to 
•itae an unreasoaahle sneer, since, in every spe- 
cies of aichitectufe, it is a maxim of incontes* 
table authority, that the foundation should cor- 
respond with the superstructure ; and this is no 
more than what we propose in oKXistruding those 
splendid edifices which constitute much of the 
happiness of our lives. 

Some writers, who affect to despise the raoe 
of Projectors, have instituted comparisons be^ 
tween real and imaginary happiness ; but their 
distinctions are so subtle as to ekide our grasp, 
and, I suspect, are not very well calculated to 
suit the understandings of those who asre move 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of what tibey 
c^U happiness* When, however, they descend 
to particulaTS, it is plain that all the differenee, 
in point of utility and safety, is clearly on the 
side of imagination. Crede quod habeSy et 
hmbes. What, for example, is it to me whose 
paik I walk in, or whose canal .1 sail upon, 
when I have all the ei^oyment which the park 
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and the caaai yield ? and enjoy thetti (aa the 
Poet says fiom whom I have borrowed my 
motto) 

*' Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim e^ 

Upon this principle, I have for many years 
been repairing my fortune, and repaying my- 
self for all the losses of my Projectobatb, by 
allotting to myself very extensive property in 
the city of London » and other parts of the 
United Kingdom. It is probable I am at this 
moment the very ridiest subject in his Mi^esty's 
dominions ; and I have no fear, that, after spe« 
cifying the various items of my estates, I shall 
have an unpleasant summons from the Com* 
missioned of the Property Tax. I can, in de^r 
fiance of the powers with which they are in^ 
vested, hint that I look' upon. St. James's and 
iHyde parks as my own, and I employ them for 
the purposes of walking or riding for air istnd 
exercise, as I may find myself disposed. And, 
befi>re I go farther, I may observe, that the con- 
veyance of this property to me is clear, and no 
fiaws can be found in the title-deeds of Imagina^^ 
tion. I have no occasion to perplex myself or 
my readers with abstruse discussions on the dif« 
ference between property in esse and m posse, 
nor inquire whether these pleasant spots are 
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mine de jure or de facto. Ideal tenures nei- 
ther admit nor require the ingenuity of counsel 
on such questions ; and this I hold to be one of 
the great advantages which Imagination has 
over parchment. 

But besides these places, which are particu-^ 
larly calculated for health, I possess likewise all 
those ornamental goods and chattels which are 
displayed in the windows of the shops from 
Piccadilly to Whitechapel church. Of gew- 
gaws and trinkets I have consequently a very 
large collection ; and it will not be denied thai 
I have all that gewgaws and trinkets can give^ 
the pleasure of looking at them, and admiring 
the ingenuity and variety of the manufacture. 
My collection of jewels, prints, paintings, &c. 
is by the same right very extensive ; and, what 
I prize much more, I have several libraries^ 
particularly one of the noblest in die kingdom^ 
which is kept for me at Montagu-house, si- 
tuated in Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
This library, too, is dear to a projecting mind, 
because it is rich in an extensive collection of 
manuscript treasures, all which are mine when- 
ever I please to make use of them, free of the 
smallest expence. 

As to females^ if I may be permitted to make 
such a bold transition (which I know will give 
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some readers a, very high notioii of the value of 
ioiaginary possessions), although I am a man of 
very strict morality^ I have a certain property 
in every sparkling eye and rosy cheek that I 
meet in the streets ; and it is evident that much 
pains are taken to heighten these beauties by 
artificial ornaments. I must say, however, that 
of late years I have been deprived of a certain 
part of this property, consisting principally . of 
auburn hair and flaxen loclfs, &c. which I was 
wont to admire. In lieu of these, I see certain 
finzzled tops, and* what are called bulls Jare^ 
heads, which appear to me so very, extraordi- 
nary, that it requires the full foroe of my powers 
of imagination to prevent my mistaking them 
for wigs. I must also remark, that, in lieu of 
the ringlets, &c. which were so much admired 
some years ago, it has of late been thought ipro^ 
per to expose other parts, which I never could 
consider as my own, because they evidently 
appeared to be private property. I shall . say 
no more on this subject at present, lest it may 
appear a digression ; but I hope the hint will 
be taken. 

Perhaps, therefore, it better becomes ipy gra- 
vity to enumerate the number of churches and 
chapels which I appropriate to my use, one or 
anotheri just as I please. This I consit^r as 
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the most valuable and inalienable part of my 
estate. It has often been endangered, however, 
4jnd particularly a few years ago, by a gang of 
desperate villains, supposed to be instigated by 
persons abroad ; but their endeavours were soon 
discovered, and timely frustrated. Since then 
my possession has been calm and undisturbed ; 
and I must say that I am frequently very highly 
gratified with the pains which my chaplains 
take to induce me to repeat my viisits. I often 
wish I had it in my power to reward their ser- 
vices as they deserve ; but that, I am sorry ta 
say, is not one of the works of Imagination. 

I might enumerate many other items of my 
London property, particularly a copious list of 
amusements which suit my fancy, because they 
are simple and without expence ; but the above 
may suffice to shew what the wealth of Ima- 
gination can purchase, and above all, what 
contentment follows each purchase. By the 
same tenure, however, I hold considerable 
estates in the country. All the picturesque^ 
scenes, as far as I can travel or see, are mine ; 
and whatever is delightful or amusing at our 
wateritig-places belongs to me. Besides some 
very extensive patks and grounds cultivated and 
ornamented, which I enjoy with a zest un-' 
known to the nominal proprietors, I have some' 
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very fine baildings and capital libraries at Ox« 
ford and Cambridge, whenever I choose to visit 
them. Eveiy road I travel over yields me aban<* 
dance of luxuriant prospects, which none can 
alienate ; and, when I am passing a few weeks 
among those objects, I fancy myself reaping 
my harvest, or collecting my rents ; for what 
more can a proprietor have than all that an ob<^ 
jeet yields ? 

This statement af my effects will, I trust, con- 
viQoe the enemies of Projectors, that they are 
nekher so pocv nor so despicable as they wish to 
represent them. Let the matter be brought 
fiurly to the test Let their real pleasures be 
compared with oor ideal enjoyments ; let that 
which never satisfies be brought into competition 
with that which always yields content; let them 
ht compared in the enjoyment and in the conse-* 
quenees of them ; and then let the question be 
answered, which is the happier man ? 

But it ia not only with regard to property 
that we Sons of Imagination have advantages 
to countarbalance the neglect of the world. 
The same somnce supplies US' with various other 
topicks of consolation, and with various checks 
to that ambition which destroys snch numbers 
of mankind. Prelectors are well knovm to have 
that universal idd fowb^. Is a Projector 
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despised by the great ones of the earth, by ^e 
rulers of nations, and the members of councils and 
of senates ? Behold him in his closet dispeosing 
the blame or praise that never dies on those very 
persons, sometimes with the gravity of histcuri- 
cal detail, sometimes with the characteristic jus- 
tice of biography, and sometimes with the se- 
verity of lampoon. It was but a few days ago 
a Projector complained to me, that he had nar- 
rowly escaped being trodden under-foot by the 

spirited horses which drew Lord ^'s carriage; 

\^ and yet,'' he added, '^ that man does not re- 
collect that, if he dies before me, I shall write 
his life!" — It is wond^iiil, indeed, how lilade 
notice is taken of such Prelectors, when we coq- 
sider how much is in their powfir, andhow£i>nd 
9II men who have, power are of displaying it. 
And even th^ courage towards. . ihe living is 
ofiben formidable. If th^y decline encountering 
superior rank and wealth on any other grouod^ 
they will meet them undaunted in a new^-paper, 
a poem, or a novel, and give. themselves a au* 
periority which cannot be contested but by those 
who wield an equal pen. Still, however, I am 
inclined to own that these are. only extenial ad- 
vantages, and are not to be rated higher th^n 
they deserve, nor compared vrith the. ideal satis- 
Actions I liav<^ been detailing. 
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Before I conclude my paper, it may he neces« 
sary, for the completion of the subject, to add, 
that, however highly we estimate the pleasures 
of Imagination, there are some things which 
cannot be accomplished by the utmost stretch of 
fancy. It appears to be perfectly useless on 
quarter-day, and to have no power whatever in 
supplying either the kitchen or the wardrobe. 
It makes no figure upon 'Change, and never 
was heard of within the walls of the Bank* 
Tliere are no imaginary three per centSy no ideal 
dividend-warrants. It will not be listened to at 
a meeting of creditors, and never was known t6 
sup^'sede a bankruptcy. I do not wish, there*- 
fore, to be the encomiast of Imagination with* 
out feirly stating its failings ; and I would re* 
commend these to the attention of my brother 
Projectors* Other persons tvill not need the 
Cfratian, as they think of nothing else* l^ixt yet 
let it be remembered, that Imagination will mo* 
4eliate the wishes it cannot exclude, and provide 
wsple &(ubstitute$ for anxiops cares aad turbu* 
lent dc^sires* Those i^ho have learned contents 
pient with pipq>l^ pleaaures, and to delight ia 
the SfttisfaotioQS whioh defined society yields at a 
^e^ istt$, will think t^iemoelves 

'^ Supremely blest, if to their portion fall 
Holdi, competence, andipeacei^ 
voi«K XI. H 
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*' Qui fit, Mscenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, ilia 
Contentus vivat ?'' Horat. Sat 



March 1805. 

3} OR some weeks past^ the conversation of the 
Town, that is, such part of it as could conveni- 
ently be spared from political affairs, has turned 
principally on the fate of the adventurers in 
the BoYDELL LoTTERT. This, except in the 
case of the fortunate persons to whose lot the 
^ixty-two high prizes fell, appears to have dif-* 
fered very much from the common issue of lot- 
teries, and has been the subject of much ca- 
llous speculation, and of some complaint Few 
of my readers need be told, that those tickets 
which, by the scheme of any other lottery, 
would be termed blanksy were in this entitled 
to a print, or prints, worth one-third of the. 
original price of the ticket. By this singular 
arrangement, each purchaser had an opportu- 
nity of preserving a memorial of so.extraonlinary 
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a lottery, and that; not only of bis individual 
share, bat of the liberality and spirit of tbe Na- 
tion, 'which stood forward with alacrity, and 
without importunity, in support and for the ho- 
nour of a veteran, who had been so eminent a 
reviver j encourager, and patron of the ArtSi 

Never, certainly, did an opportunity of thef 
kind happen, in which aU ranks were more eager* 
to advance their* contributions, that it might na 
longer be said that foreigners only had the spirijk 
tOi promote, national, taste. Henqe the term^ 
** adventurer in the lottery*' became for oncQ ^ 
term of honour^ and a proof of taste. This was, 
indeed, a lottery to which none of the, object 
tions usually advanced against that Bnanqial 
measure qould with any propriety be applied. It 
endangered no man's morals, and encouraged 
no man's avarice. We have heard of no labour- 
ers who have pawned their tools or their cldaths 
that they might have a chance to possess paint* 
ings or prints. No mechanick has starved his 
duldren, and no wife has defrauded her hus- 
band, to. illustrate their, hovels with scenes of 
Shakspeare or of Milton ;. and no footman has 
robbed his niaster, or t^ken to- the highway^ 
that he inight. decorate his garret with the 
Houghtoa CoUection>^or the Works of Hogarth; 
Mojo^y- W9ft, ao entirely out of consider^tiop,, 

H 2 
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that, except in the solitary instance of the Gal- 
lery^ it entered into no man's head that he could 
purchase the means of any gratification but 
what was connected with taste and liberality^ 
For once, therefore, we have seen a lottery of 
22,000 tickets begun and ended without any 
advantage accruing to pawnbrokers or thief- 
takers, almost the only persons who are said' 
to be gainers by a mode of raising money to 
which, upon these accounts, let us hope, €ro-* 
vemment has recourse rather from necessity 
than choice. 

A lottery attended with so many honourable 
circumstances might well deserve to be handed 
down to posterity with respect, even if the sim* 
pie facts now related were all that had rendered 
theBoTDELL Lottery a matter of much conver* 
sation for some time past. But this is not all ; 
for it has so happened l^at this lottery, ori^ 
ginaUy granted by Parliament in support of the 
Arts, and especiedly the art of engraving, has 
turned but to be a vast fund of moral satire and 
ingenious raillery at the expences of tlie fellies 
and vices of the times. Of this resuk the pub- 
Hck, I believe, had no expectation ; at least, I 
cannot find that it entered at all into l^e con* 
templation even of most liberal pxnrchasers. Foi^ 
my own part, however, being tiaturally indiMd, 
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and bound by the duties of my professiim, to 
catch at such matters^ , and being ever disposed 
and willing to derive moral instruction firom 
public events^ I was not very much surpsized 
when I first discovered that the late worthy Al- 
derman designed to bring into view^ if not prac- 
tice, those exc^ent principles of integrity and 
industry which had governed his own conduct 
during his very long, active, and useful life. 
We Projectors ai^ enabled to penetrate through 
obscurities much sooner than any other class of 
men, except^ perhaps, news-writers and con- 
jui^ors ; aud^ therefore^ from the first glance of 
the printed scheii^e, I foresaw that somethic^ 
more would happen than the publick expected, 
and that, in this lottery at least, there would 
be '^ wheels within wheels." I even went so 
far as to assure some confidential friends that 
^^ they little knew what their tickets would pro- 
duce ;" and I am sorry to add that they heard 
ne with an air of obstinate incredulity. 

But this was no discouragement; for time has 
ratified my conjectures. It now appears that 
the v<eneraUe magistrate just mentioned had^ 
during tjbe latter weeks of his life, been ar- 
nngiog the blank prizes^ as some have called 
ihem^ in such a judicious manner, that their 
effect -upon the poblidk in general has been 
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either moral or satirical ; and by this means he 
has conferred great obligations on the present 
generation, whether they be ^willing to allow 
them or not. Dame Fortune, likewise, catch- 
ing a hint, or rather imbibing the spirit of the 
worthy Alderman, has disposed of these guineas- 
worths of prints with an attention rather to the 
wants than the wishes of her votaries, which 
they well know is not her usual practice. I do 
not, therefore, wonder at being told in every 
company I visit, that some purchasers have got 
prints which have afforded a broad hint^ and 
that others have been so strikingly depicted ia 
)their prizes as to be either very much ashamed 
or very much offended. 

The complaints and reports, indeed, which 
I have heard on this subject, are so numerous 
and various in kind and degree, that I might 
fill my whole paper with them, and yet not ex- 
haust my ' information. But a few specimens 
may suffice to shew the waggish disposition of 
the- wheel, or rather the very accurate know- 
ledge which the Projector of the scheme had of 
what the publick wanted for instruction and 
reproof* What^ indeed, but an intelligi^nt ao«- 
quaintance with the characteristicks of the age 
GQuld have suggested a plan by which so many 
young gentlemen about town have got the print 
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of '' The Prodigal Son ?'' With equal attention 
to the sources of evil^ the mothers of several of 
these hopeful youths have hecome possessed of 
** The Card-players/' And these two prints^ 
with a propriety so minute as even to extend to 
plcLce as well as person^ have fallen to the lot 
principally of the inhabitants of St. George's 
and St. James's parishes, although a few, I am 
sorry to say it, have been conveyed into the 
City. . The lastj however, were indifferent im- 
pressions^ and mere copies of the former ; and, 
therefore, to make up the stipulated value, a 
fine ^* Prospect of the King's Bench Prison'^ 
was added. 

But while these have been dispersed among 
the publick with so much liberalityj I find that 
the " Cardinal Virtues" have been very scanty 
in the same proportion; and I could have 
wished that " Faith, Hope, and Charity," had 
been more extensively difiused, especially among 
controversial writers. I yet more heartily could 
have wished that fewer families of the middling 
class had been enabled to display impressions, 
equal to proofs^ of " Modem Midnight Con- 
versation/' and " Marriage Alamode.'^ 1 

I may next remark, that some purchasers of 
tickets are highly gratified by th^ir acqiiisitiohs, 
and therefore I ani uncharitable enough td 
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feet that they did not much stand in need of 
what they have got. The mothers of some large 
families, and the gdvemesses of some young 
ladies' boarding-schools, have been enabled to 
boast of a very elegant set of " Virgins/' and 
** Angels/' and ** Vinus's ;" and yet this might 
be foi^ven, as pictures of prejudice, if, as com^ 
paniam, these engravings had not been accom* 
panied by •* Adonis's," and scenes of ** Pyra- 
fnus and Thisbe/' '^ Romeo and Juliet in the 
^rden," ** The Power of Beauty," and other 
hints and suggestions which appear to me to be 
wholly superfluous. In a very gay family in 
the West end of the town I observed CoUett's 
four prints of ** G)urtship — ^The Elopement — 
.The Honeymoon — and Discordant Matrimony/* 
which seem equally unnecessary, but might 
have been as proper to decorate the rooms of a 
Proctor in the Commons as ** Views in Cal- 
cutta" would be to ornament the saloon of an 
Bast India director. 

It musty however, be remarked, that in some 
.of these prizes there is a sort of waggish pro- 
priety of allotment, which it is not easy to be 
offended with. Some of the gentlemen, for ex- 
ample, who lately negotiated a loan with the Mi- 
.nister, have got prints of " The Wise Men of 
the £aat^" executed iii th^ dotted manner ; and 
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a well-'known member of parliament has been 
seen to chackle over his prize of the ^^ Rat« 
catcher/^ ^' The Ruins of Rome" are said to 
have fallen to the lot of the agent of a distin* 
guished personage in France ; and the fine print 
of ** Dividing the Booty'* is thought to have 
feUen into the same hands. I was better pleased, 
however, with the brag of an honest inn- keeper^ 
.who said he had got ^^ The Traveller's Repose; 
^nd, perhaps, ^^ The Good Samaritan'' and 
^^ Raising the Widow's Son'' could not have 
been better allotted than to two principal agents 
in a certain humane society. Nor must I omit 
die characteristic propriety which adjudged 
Tlntoret's ^^ Blind leading the Blind" to certaim 
modern philosophers, as it throws great light 
•on them and their disciples in the pursuit of 
-perfectibility. Two or three ladies of quality, 
likewise, whose nerves used to be very much 
-disturbed by the lectures and hints of the late 
Jiord Kenyon, have been again remarkably 
.agitated and fluttered by their money returning 
in the shape of " Circes," and *^ Cieopatras," 
and ^^ Messalinas ;" and their husbands have 
been equally disturbed by receiving ^^ Bac^ 
chanalians/' axid ^^Timons." They oould scarce- 
ly have been more alarmed had it been possible 
to send them ^^ Views of Mortgages" and 
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" Prospects of Suicide." In other cases there 
seems a waggish allusion which will he more 
easily forgiven. It is to this frolicksome dis- 
posal of Fortune's favours that we must ascribe 
so many duplicates of Teniers' ^* Larder/' 
" The Kitchen/' " The Smokers/' « The 
Topers," &c. which have been very liberally dis- 
persed among the members of the Corporation; 
although some have been better pleased with 
*^ Whittington and his Cat/' " The Industri- 
ous Apprentice/' and '^ The Roast Beef of 
Old England." 

But, in the distribution of so many thou- 
sand articles of this kind, we are not to won- 
der if many persons complain that Dame For- 
tune has made her usual mistake, in sending 
them what they did not want, and in disap- 
pointing them in their fondest wishes. The 
clamours of these ladies and gentlemen were to 
be heard in every company for some weeks, un- 
til an ingenious dealer in prints in the West end 
of the towa gave public notice that he would, 
on certain easy terms, exchange their lots for 
other prints from his own collection which they 
might prefer. The success of this scheme cor- 
Ksponded with its wisdom and liberality : all the 
mal-contents flocked to the shop, and en« 
deavoured, however difficult the attempt, to 
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please themselves. Curiosity, or rather the 
ilutj of my profession, led me to attend this con-' 
trivance for correcting the blunders, and recti- 
fying the judgment of Dame Fortune ; and I 
must confess I was frequently struck with the 
whimsical exchange which some of the parties 
thought proper to make. In a few instances 
they appeared to understand their own charac- 
ters rather better thail the fickle goddess. Some, 
for instance, who had " Conjugal Felicity, 
-were bartering it for " Tlie inside of a Stable j 
and others, to whom Messrs. Boydell had given 
}^ Simplicity" and " Meditation,'' were wonder- 
fully eager to exchange them for ^* The Rake's 
Progress" and " The Race-ground at New^- 
market." One grave-looking gentleman, who, 
I was told, was a member of parliament for a 
-Cornish borough^ slyly unfolded ^* Content- 
ment and Independence/' and begged to have a 
.^^ Perspective of the Treasury in Sti James's 
park ;" while another very eloquent member of 
the Opposition ) who had got " Patience and 
Hope^" complained that the impressions wer^ 
worn out, and too long for the only frame he 
had, dnd begged to have a prodT of the ^^ Mi« 
faele of the Loaves and Fishes." 
. But what vexed me most was the strange ca<- 
{>nQe displayed in the exdiange of portcaits. 
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Some very pious prelates were given up for fox- 
hunters and noted game-keepers; learned 
judges were exdianged for jockies and blood«> 
horses : and not a few wealthy merchants and 
patriotic ddzeo. ^ bartJa for player., 
dancers, and opera-singers. The clergy, how- 
ever^ acted with a prudence highly character- 
istic, and pregnant with foresight. Those of 
them who had got the " Welch Curate*' ex«^ 
changed it for the '^Rectory-house ;" and those 
who had the '^ Rectory-house'' generally com- 
muted it either for a view of tlie " Deanry" or 
^^The elevation of a Cathedral;" and some 
wished to have " A View of Lambeth from the 
top of the House of Lords/' which, I think, 
shewed that their taste was not confined. In 
general, indeed, I observed, much to the ho- 
nour of their predilection for Gothic architec- 
ture^ that they uniformly esteemed the outside 
jot the oldest Cathedral more ornamental than 
the inside of the newest Church. 

TVlth respect to many country gentlemen of 
good families and great estates, I was sorry to 
witness an eagerness to exchange ^' The Farm- 
yard" for '^ The Drawing-room ;" and some 
even gave the fine print of '^ The happy Pea- 
Mnts" for the disgusting subject of the ^^ Welch 
.Main at the Cockpit" Military gentlemen, I 
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know not why, but I hope it is a sigh of peace, 
seemed very generally tired of " War's alarms/' 
Several Volunteer officers exchanged Footers 
** Major Sturgeon'* for " Views of the Royal 
Exchange ;" and not a few Officers of the Line 
were glad to procure '' Country seats'' in lieu 
of *^ Battle pieces." 

In general there appeared but little taste for 
Scripture-prints. " Holy Families" were in no 
repute. ** The Woman taken in Adultery," how- 
ever, seemed to suit some gentlemen ; and the 
^•* Golden Calf" was too great a favourite to be 
parted with. I may also mention that the large 
print of '^ Ananias and Sapphira," which fell 
to the lot of one of the commissioners of in- 
come, has been by him hung up in the office of 
appeals. 

But while this ingenious course of exchange 
is going on, it has been announced that persons 
who, by accident, have got duplicate prints may 
lave them exchanged from the proprietor's vast 
collection. This will, no doubt, afford another 
opportunity of displaying characteristic taste ; 
as the display, however, will not be pubUck, I 
•hatt not have it in my power to entertain my 
readers with the result. All I know is, that 
many persons have got more ^' Innocence, 
** Temperance," and " Domestic Happiness, 
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than they incline to keep ; and I am sadly afraid 
the worthy Alderman mistook the taste of the 
times very much, in wishing to give the publick 
so many excellent impressions of " Conjugal 
Felicity." 
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« Take DOWN his words.'* 

Parliamentary Register, ^passim. 



Jpril 1S05. 

*^ TO THE AUTHOR OF THE PROJECTOR. 



C( 



SIR, 



As I observe that you sometimes in- 
terrupt your own lucubrations by complying 
with the wishes of certain correspondents, I 
hope you will admit this short epistle from one 
who is a constant reader, but not vain enough 
to think he can be an assistant in any very im- 
portant d^ree. 

'^ Happening, a few days ago, to look into the 
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Life of an eminent Divine among the Dissen- 
ters^ and one whose principal writings have, I 
believe, been acceptable to every denomination 
of Christians ; I mean Dr. Lardner ; I was 
struck with the following mode in which he 
carried on conversation with his visitors. Per-, 
haps, however, some of your readers will under- 
stand it the better for being informed that Dr. 
Liardner was remarkably and incurably dea^. 
His biographer's words are these : 

f Paper, pens, and ink, being immediately 
brought in when visitors came to his house, 
they wrote down such intelligence as they had 
to communicate, or the observations and ques- 
tions which they wished to propose. To these, 
as they were severally written, he replied with 
great freedom and cheerfulness, and in a way 
that was both instructive and entertaining. As 
the papers contained the unconnected answers 
and remarks of the different guests, upon dif- 
ferent subjects, it formed what would have ap- 
peared to. a stranger to be. a very heterogeneous 
mixture. It was, however, carefully preserved 
by the Doctor, to be perused by. him when hi& 
visitors were gone : and the perusal' of it often 
kd him. to. objects of farther, consideration^ and 
enquiry/ . . 

[f Now> Mr. Peojectob^ although bodily 
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infirmities are, and ought to be^ sacred from 
every species of ridicule^ there appeared to me 
something very whimsical iti this mode of con« 
versation ; and I doubt not that many of your, 
readers will, like myself, be at first tempted to 
smile, when in imagination they anticipate the 
probable consequences of such a plan, if pursued 
in most companies. I thought, farther, Mr. 
Projector, that the passage might a£Ford you 
some hints for a Paper, at least as far as respects 
the writing dawn such intelligence €is visitors 
have to communicate. But this I leave to yow 
discretion ; and, begging pardon for my intra** 
sion, if you deem it intrusion, I remain, 
^^ Your bumble servant, 

^^ Lector/' 
I agree with my correspondent (who, I beg 
he will obsin^e, is no intruder), in thinking 
that very important consequences would follow 
the general adoption of Dr. Lardner's mode of 
conversation ; consequences which would, do 
doubt, at first be somewhat whimsical, and 
somewhat disagreeable; but the result upon 
Ae whole could not iail to be bra^ficial. I 
know not that it will 'afford ufiaterials for an ea* 
iire lucubration, but unquestionably it may sug- 
gest many valuable hints. In the first place, 
if it were the custom for visitors to write down 
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the inteliigence they had to commanicate^ we 
mighty in time, be enlightened in the true ne-- 
ture of one branch of hbertj which has never 
received a proper discussion ; I mean, the li« 
berty of the tongue. Our libraries abound with 
treatises on the liberty of the press, and its im- 
portance to the liberty of the subject ; but the 
subjects of a government and the subjects of a 
conversation are two very diflperent things^ to 
be supported in very different ways, and ar* 
raigned before very different tribunals. The 
Government of a nation too, is so very different 
from the government of the tongue, that the 
former has, in very few instances, thought fit 
to interfere with the latter. 

From such obscurity and confusion it has 
arisen, that the intelligence of visitors, or, what 
some call gossip^s news, has never been sub- 
jected to any code of laws, nor any legal and 
regular forms of trial. Hence so much lax 
talbiog, when we find ourselves disposed to 
^' bear witpess against our neighbour," a thing 
net only indispensable in supporting the re- 
vemie by the eoitsumption of tea and wine, but 
also in supporting the life and soul of polite 
eonven^atioB. And surely it is very strajoge 
that a wise and poUtic nation like ours, so pro- 
lific in dissertations upon all manner of rights 

vol.. II. I 
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and privileges, should never have accurately de* 
fined the rights of gossiping, never have en- 
deavoured to restrain the prerogative of anec- 
dote, nor to set hounds to the privileges of tale- 
bearing. This defect in our political studies, 
or rather this neglect of so important a branch 
of our civil rights, must be attributed to the 
circumstance which my correspondent seems to 
hint at, the vsrant of such written documents on 
the subject as may enable us to reduce it to some 
kind of method or system, and to mark the nice 
distinctions betwixt liberty and licentiousness, 
as well as between those shades, often imper- 
ceptible, which connect truth and falshood. 
The tongue, we all know, is so glib, and its 
motions so quick and evanescent, that, without 
much more attention than is usual in genteel 
company, it is almost impossible to fix it down 
to any one position. To attempt to do so^ 
would require a much larger portion of the pa- 
tience of hearing than is consistent vrith that 
species of conversation which is most in vogue; 
land which, like certain pieces of music, is al- 
ways performed in parts, and often is as noisy 
as the crash of a full band, without its harmony. 
But, that the tongue ought to be laid under 
some restrictions seems very necessary, since 
we have very good authority for asserting that 
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its publications are fully as inflammatory as 
diose of the press* It is said by a very antient 
writer, ^^ The tongue is a little member, and' 
boasteth great things. Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth, and the tongue t^ 
a fire. — ^The totigue can no man tame : it is an 
unruly evil.'' I shall make no apology for re- 
ferring my readers to their Bibles for these as- 
sertions, although some of them may think it 
very tinnedsssary to go so far back for autho- 
rities. 

Now, it is not improbable, that if the good 
Doctor's plan of conversation wete adopted, we 
should gain one step in regulating what respects 
** the intelligence which visitors have to com- 
municate." They would, in time, think it ne- 
cessary to attend a little more to dates, and' 
fiicts, and circumstances, when they found that 
what goes in at one ear is no longer permitted* 
'to go out at the other. It is this quickness of 
passage, this facility of travelling, which has 
made so many excellent stories and good jokes 
set out from their homes and return again with- 
out meeting vrith any interruption from accu- 
racy or veracity. They would likewise probably 
think it necessary to consider, whether that' 
ought to be asserted which might afterwards 
be contfudicted, or whether that should be 

I 2 
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whispered which was afiterwards to be read. 
We might also have an opportunity of knowing 
whether those sketches which appear to so 
much advantage in mirth and joke, would ap- 
pear equally Striking in black and white. 

I own there are objections which may be 
started on this occasion. It may, in the first 
place, be said that the good Doctor who invent- 
ed this mode of conversation was compelled to 
it from his deafness, and that those whose ears 
are perfect have no more occasion to speak 
through pen and ink than those whose sight is 
perfect have to look through spectacles. But 
this objection attaches only to the origin of the 
scheme : no doubt, every friend of the learned 
Doctor regretted his want of hearing; but I can* 
not help thinking that he was led to improve 
his infirmity into a very great blessing, by re- 
ducing his visitor's intelligence to hook^ and, 
as it were, making every culprit sign Ins exa- 
mination ; and he would have considered his 
deafness as an honour, had he foreseen that a 
Projector was to arise, who should convert it 
into a scheme for ameliorating, repairing, and 
refining the conversation of polite companies in 
all future generations. 

It may again be objected, that written; con* 
versation would be insufierablv tedious, and 
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however necessary to a deaf man^ surely noM 
but a deaf man would think of extending the 
practice in any case, far less of bringing it into 
general use. This objection has an air of plau-» 
sibility, and perhaps some foundation in fact ; 
but I cannot avoid remarking on the wording of 
it It is said it would make conversation te* 
dUms. This forms a very accurate distinction ; 
for a conversation may be long, without being 
tedious, and as conversations are in general car- 
ried on, in the cnx^hestra style, by a full band, 
it must be allowed there are sufficient variety of 
sounds, and depths of intonation, to prevent 
their appearing tedious. But the case is dif- 
ferent where one of the instruments has ccNQser 
quence enough to be intrusted with a solo part* 
I will, therefore, endeavour to compound this 
matter by establishing certain rules, which will 
prevent the time of the company being toQ 
much engrossed in writing. It is pleasant t9 
think that some visitors set a value on their 
time, and only wonderful where they can find 
such a quantity of it in the course of a day. 

I would then humbly propose, that this new 
mcxle of conversation shall be attempted only 
by slow d^rees, for some years from the prer 
sent date. This delay, among other uses, will 
enable the parties who have, perhaps, too much 
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peglected th^ art of penmanship, to acquire a 
facility in writing eaaily, intelligibly, and with 
proper spaces between their words, and proper 
attention to the privileges of commas and semi- 
colons. Some benefit would also arise in the 
way of spelling, which might not be nnoma** 
mental ; and by frequently telling a story in 
this way, they would very soon find it improve 
their hand wonderfully, and that without any 
injury to the story. This part of the difficulty 
heing removed, I would propose the experiment 
to be tried, first, with those who are particu-* 
larly liable to fits of the gossip. If these be 
very violent, and appear to the company out* 
vageous and. dangerous, it may be necessary to 
call for pen and ink. 

If any person, hearing of a marriage con- 
cluded, or a marriage kitended, between any of 
their acquaintance,^ should break out in such in- 
telligence, as the following : *^ Bless me ! what 
do you think. Miss Tomkins is going to be mar-» 
ried to Mr. Jenkyns ! — Jja. ! I can^t see what he 
could see in her,— *a tall awkward girl — ^you re-t 
member her at Brighton last year with her fa- 
ther — such large features, and such a gait — . 
Nay, for matter of that, I think they are welK 
matched j Tom Jenkyns is a pert, sneering cox- 
comb ; Bj\d as to his riches, I have my doubts 
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about that; to-be-sure, his father left him a 
capital trade, and he affects to keep little com- 
pany, but I am told there is a good deal of his 
paper about.— ^^ay^ and what is she ? Lord ! 
I remember her fether when he kept a little 
broker^s shop; but now, forsooth, he dashes 
away, and Miss, I dare say, will be an heiress, 
ha ! ha ! he !'' Whenever it comes to this, it 
is high time to call for pen and ink. 

When any London lady or gentleman con- 
descends to pay a visit to their relations in the 
countiy, and entertain them with an account of 
their grandeur and consequence in Lopdon, in* 
terlarded with frequent notices of their intimacy 
with My Lord and Sir John, their . repartees 
with peers, and frollcks with members of Parlia- 
ment; it may be convenient, for the sake of 
impressing these things more deeply on the 
lyiinds of their country cousins, to call for pen 
and ink. 

In all cases of disputes and quarrels, when 
any lady or gentleman think they are conferring 
a very great obligation on a company by teUing 
their own story in their own way : In all cases 
of persons returning from their travels, whether 
to foreign parts or watering-places, and be- 
<^ming each the hero of his tale : In all ac* 
<^unta of conversations which passed a few 
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nights before, ^^ when I said to Sir John, and 
Sir John said to me ; when I answered the Ba^ 
ronet, and the Baronet had not a word to say 
for himself; when he attempted to confute me, 
and I struck him dumb,'' &c. : In all these, 
and similar instances of egotism, we ought, for 
sundry useful and important purposes, to lose 
no time in calling for pen and ink. 

Restrictions like these, I hope, will serve- to 
remove the chief objection which can be formed 
against this new mode of conversation ; and, 
that removed, all lesser objections may be dis-* 
pensed with, upon the ground that every hu- 
man contrivance mnst have some portion of im- 
perfection. If any lady, for example, curious 
in the elegance of her tea equipage, should com- 
plain of a want of harmony in her apparatus, 
and that tea and ink, goose-quills and silver 
spoons, can never appear elegant parts of aa 
elegant whole j I would remind her of the im- 
provements lately introduced in every branch of 
cabinet furniture, of the rich paintings, gild- 
idgs, and enamellings, of the most vulgar ar- 
ticles of use ; and ask her whetlier Bond-street 
could not furnish her with a writing apparatus, 
in the Grecian form, of " superlative beauty," 
which would match with any set of tea-equipage' 
whatever ? But this cannot for a moment be^ 
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questioned by any who reflect that those inge- 
nious artists have provided such elegant articles 
of the most necessary sort, that, although we 
are ashamed to name their uses, we 9Xe proud 
to exhibit their decorations. 

I have thus endeavoured to comply with my 
correspondent's hint in the way which he seems 
to recommend. Of the utility of the plan I can 
have no doubt ; and I have endeavoured to ob-* 
viate such objections as seem likely to be started ; 
there may be others which I cannot foresee, but 
which, if conveyed to me, I shall be very happy 
to take into consideration. Whether the plan 
be practicable, is another question, which does 
not belong to my province. There appears td 
be no physical impossibility in the way ; but 
there are so idany obstructions which may be 
offered by those who stand up for undefined 
and undeiinable rights of conversation, and pri- 
vileges of the tongue, that perhaps it will never 
be easy to propose any plan of this kind which 
will not be loudly opposed. I am an enemy/ 
however, to disputes in conversation ; and, if 
I happen to hear any improper remarks^ or 
hostile objections made to this paper, in any 
company where I have the honour to be ad- 
mitted, I shall certainly take the liberty to call 
for pen and imk. 
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NoTA2n>i funt tibi mores. HoR. Art Poet, 



May 1805. 

It has been remarked, that most of the great 
projects by which mankind have been benefited, 
were owing rather to accident than design. 
This circumstance the enemies of our art have 
somewhat impertinently advanced^ in order to 
lessen the credit of Projectors, and represent 
them as a set of men who are more indebted to 
chance than to ability. But, although I am 
willing to confess that, in my own case, I am 
frequently indebted to what men call chance, 
for the topics of these my lucubrations ; yet I 
hope I may be allowed some small share of 
merit, in turning to advantage what in other 
hands might have remained entirely unpro- 
ductive. Of this my present Paper will furnish 
an instance, for its birth and being were owing 
U^ an accidental visit to an eminent merchant in 
the city, whose servant requesting me to sii 
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doum in the parloar until his master should he 
dressed, I was under the necessity of amusing 
myself a longer time than I at first wished, hy 
looking into the gentleman's library. In this I 
happened to take up a Dictionary of Commerce, 
and there, under the article Book^-keeping, 
found it stated, that ^' Book-keeping is the 
art hy which mercantile transactions are first 
recorded in an accurate and authentic manner, 
and afterwards arranged in such a regular and 
systematic mode, as to enable the details and 
result of all the transactions, jointly and sepa- 
rately, to be ascertained with ease and accu- 
racy." It was farther said, that " The books 
of a merchant should contain every particular 
relative to his transactions, and the state of his 
afiPalrs : they should show the profit or loss on 
each particular transaction, as well as the ge« 
neral result of the whole;'' and the passage 
coDclnded with the following panegyric upon 
the art of Book-keeping : ^^ An art which ac« 
complishes so necessary an object will certainly 
be allowed to be of the first importance to the 
mercantile world in general, and of course, must 
engage their particular attention; for it may 
truly from experience be said, that the property 
of a merchant or trader rests greatly on the re- 
giUarity and correctness of his accounts ; it i« 
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from sach regularity he is enabled to ascertaia 
how far the business he is engaged in is advan* 
tageous, at the same time that it is an assistant 
to his prudence in his various transactions ; for^ 
if a merchant cannot daily see the state of hia 
several accounts, does he not expose his credit 
and capital at a venture ? and may it not be 
asserted, that from such negligence or inatt^i-* 
tion the first characters have been ruined?'* 
The Author afterwards proceeds to instruct his 
readers in all the details of the art of Book- 
keeping, and explains the nature and uses of 
the several books to be kept ; particularly the 
three principal ones, the Waste-book, Journal^ 
and Ledger. But as these are matters with 
which, perhaps, most of my readers are better 
acquainted than myself, I shall transcribe no 
farther on the subject; but, after my int»r-> 
view with the merchant, what I had read oc<r 
eupied my attention, and I have built thereon a 
Project, which appears to me of great im» 
portance. 

After considering the wisdom, accuracy, and 
correctness, by which mercantile concerns are 
arranged, and that it is by means of this art of 
Book-keeping that credit, reputation, and opu^ 
lence are acquired, and that the want of it im« 
j>lies danger, and most frequently ends in bank- 
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raptcy ; it occurred to me that much mischief 
had arisen in the world firom confining such a 
system of correctness and precision to one class 
of men, while others, to whom it might be 
easily accessible, were going on every day, and 
in various ways, to absolate ruin for want of it. 
Fr<Nn such premises I should have ill deserved 
the name of Projector, had I delayed a moment 
in recommending my present plan ; which is 
simply, that all classes of men, however distinct 
in popular opinion, should borrow from each 
other what appears to be mutually advanta* 
geous. And pushing this idea a little farther^ 
it occurred to me that one of the best Projects 
ever devised, would be to persuade Men of 
Pjl£ASUR£ to study the art of Book-keeping, as 
practised by Men of Business. 
• That this Project was no sooner announced, 
and that it was reserved for me to be its Author, 
are circumstances on which I might, perhaps^ 
dilate with a prolixity tending to vanity, a thing 
very unbecoming in Projectors. I shall rather, 
therefore, wave for a moment the consideration 
ef what may be due to myself on this occa* 
tion, and observe, that in former times such 
a Project might be less necessary. There is 
some reason to think that in former times plea* 
rae was considered by very few as 
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and that the Men of Pleasure in those dayer 
transacted so little, that the accuracy of hooks 
might not be necessary to support their repu* 
tation, and that the few matters of the kind in 
%vhich they were engaged might be safely 
trusted to the memory. But in our days cir-* 
cumstances are considerably altered ; and as it 
is notorious that pleasure is not only followed 
as a distinct and independent business, but is 
also become a business which has its ^^ warm 
men'' and its ^' bankrupts" as regularly and ' 
frequently as merchandise, I hope it will be 
at least allowed that my plan is well-timed. In 
truth, the adoption of it will not allow of much 
longer delay, without involving the affairs of 
pleasure in that most terrible of all national 
prospects, a general stoppage. • 

Now, whoever considers the advantages de- 
rived to business from the art of Book-keepings 
and which are so weU explained in the pas- 
sages I have above transcribed, must see at one 
glance, that the same advantages might be en**' 
joyed by persons engaged in carrying on lai^ 
concerns of pleasure. If it be from negligence' 
or inattention that the first characters m^ 
trade have been ruined, how much more ob-- 
vious is it that negligence and inattention have^ 
been the ruin <^ the first characters in the 
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monde ? Men who deal only a little in articles 
of pleasure, who may be said to go to the 
chandlers-shops of amusement, but never ne* 
gotiate on the high-change of fashion; they 
may avoid a failure, as other poor adventurers 
in trade^ by their insignificance ; and of them 
it were as unreasonable to expect a regular set 
of books, as from the itinerants who vend 
matches or tooth-picks. But others, who em-« 
ploy their whole lives and their whole capital 
in the purchase and sale of articles of pleasure^ 
who mind no other earthly calling, who risk 
thousands on a single speculation, and even 
trade with foreign nations for an exchange of 
commodities suitable to the consumption of 
time, and the manufacture of that species of 
happiness in which they professedly deal, it 
must be obvious that the frequent stoppages and 
bankruptcies among persons of this class can be 
owing to nothing else than inaccuracy in theif 
accounts, and particularly their neglect of 
jnaking the proper entries in the Waste-book* 

It would, in truth, be trifling with the pa-' 
^ence of my mercantile readers, were I to enter 
minutely into this subject, as they can so easily 
comprehend the whole advantages of my plun 
by merely transferring the business of the counts 
ing-house to. the parlom:; imd supposing that 
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meit of pleasure kept their accounts with as much 
regularity as men of business. The fashionable 
world has, indeed, in some branches of their 
trade, already adopted my plan ; I hare seen a 
publication called ^ A Racing Calendar," and 
of late, a little annual book is printed, which, 
if I remember right, is called *' The Card Ac* 
count." But in the ^^ Racing Calendar" I see 
no account of profit and loss ; and if that be 
neglected, every shop-keeper knows that a man 
may very soon speculate beyond liis capital. 
As for the '^ Card Book," having had the ho- 
nour of perusing two or three belonging to 
ladies of my acquaintance, I am sorry ^o observe 
that the lines ^^ Amount per month," and 
^^ Amount at the end of the year," are inva* 
riably left blank, so that all the advantages of 
calculation are consigned to memory, which, I 
am confidently assured, never concerns itself in 
such dry matters. 

With all the respect, therefore, due to horses 
and cards, it is evident that my plan is nothing, 
if it be not extended to every article in which 
the pleasurable world deals, and that a com* 
plete set of books ought to be provided, in 
which entries should be regularly made of the 
artidie itself, its real value, and the amount of 
profit and loss upon it. It is wonderful how 
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much damage is done to the reputation of a 
great house, hy neglecting such items. In par- 
ticular, we often find, that they are quite un* 
prepared to answer any sudden demand made 
upon them. They are totally unahle to sustain 
any sudden loss ; and as unahle, sometimes, of 
laying hold of any sudden advantage which may 
present itself. Thus, it was remarked, at the 
conclusion of the last war, when the G)ntinent 
became open, and the trade of pleasure, long 
interrupted by battles and bloodshed, began to 
lift its head, very few houses were in a con- 
dition to visit their old connexions in France ; 
and some found it necessary to take such a long 
time in fitting out for the Continental market, 
that a new war was declared before they were 
ready. This is miserable work, and can never 
raise any house to a great eminence in the line 
of pleasure. The Continental trade has ever 
been considered as the most honourable and ex- 
tensive; but those whose capital is insufiicient^ 
through neglect or otherwise, are obliged, as 
we frequently see, to put up with the inferior 
Coasting trade, carried on during the Summer 
months in Kent and Sussex. 

It is well known that in trade, partnership 
accounts, although for that reason the most 
iibjportant,, are yet the taost complex. What 
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confasion then must prevail in a house of plea- 
sure where no such accounts are preserved; 
where there is neither Waste-book, Journal^ 
nor Ledger ; where bills are not duly entered, 
and the days of payment foreseen ! In that 
species of partnership which is usually called 
matrimony, we every day hear of the mischief 
occasioned by such neglect. The two principal 
partners, instead of trading in a common stock, 
engage in separate concerns unknown to each 
other, and, o\^ang to the want of regular books, 
equally unknown to themselves. This, surely, 
is not conducting business in a business-like 
manner; and it is to this absurdity that we owe 
what our ancestors appear to have been very 
little acquainted with, frequent dissolutions of 
partnership, sometimes at Guildhall, and some* 
times at Westminster-hall, and afterwards in 
a certain great assembly, where the commis- 
sioners are remarkably strict in examining the 
friends of the bankrupt, as well as the solvent 
partner. Now, although these dissolutions are 
occasioned in houses of pleasure by the same 
causes as in houses of business, yet the mode of 
conducting, and the cireumstances attending 
ihem, are somewhat different. With respect to 
&e causes, they are, principally, engaging in se* 
paraf e speculations with other houses, unknown 
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to the pqncipal partner, who is often robbed, 
and for a long time injured, without his know* 
ing it ; but the process of dissolution is not, as 
often in business, by mutual consent, but by an 
action in the courts of law. And these actions 
very decidedly prove the mischiefs arising from 
neglecting the plan I recommend, and frx>pi 
confrised notions of property ; but most of all 
from the offending party taking no account of 
Tvhat is due to herself. 

Indeed this last piece of neglect so generally 
runs through all pleasurable concerns, that, if 
there were no other reason, it might form a 
very powerful argument in favour of a plan 
which recommends frequent and accurate state- 
ments of profit and loss. It may seem to some 
very surprising, and to others very good-na- 
tured, that persons engaged in the traffick of 
pleasure, should be so averse to make memo- 
randums of what is due to themselves, and even 
BO averse to recollect, or pay any attention to 
the subject I own, however, that the recom- 
mendation of such attention is a part of my 
plan$ in which I have been anticipated in the 
writings of every moral Projector, from the first 
tera of Ikk^s and preceptsw But, as the effect 
of such recommendation is not yet very strik- 
ingly obvious, I hope it \^11 not be said that I 
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have over-burthened my plan by including it^ 
aor by adding one other advantage resulting 
from it, which will form no improper conclu- 
sion to this Paper. 

What I allude to is, that a regular account 
of the profit and loss in affairs of pleasure, and 
especially accurate statements of what is due to 
themselves, may enable men engaged in this 
commerce, first, to retire much sooner than is 
usually done, and, secondly, to retire with much 
more credit and reputation than are generally 
attached to such pursmts. It is universally ac* 
knowledged that the proper period of retire- 
ment, and the nature of retirement, are often 
strangely misunderstood even by men of busir 
ness, who do keep regular books, and can de- 
monstratively shew what they have gained and 
what they have lost j and we may readily sup- 
pose that the nature and purposes of retirement 
will be yet niore misunderstck>d by men who 
keep no accounts, and who not only are unable 
to answer the questions of o:therB> but ai^ afraid 
to ask themselves what has been tiie gain and 
loss of their long toil and industry, their pet^ 
petual fiitigues and sleepless nights. 

By keeping such accounts, therefore, as are 
here recommended, they would infidlibly be 
enabled to retire .much sooner; and it h peculiai^ 
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to this species of retirement^ that so . ikr from 
being at a loss what to do with their time, they 
generally allow that they never before knew the 
proper uses to which time might be put. Tliey 
would also be enabled to retire with credit and 
reputation imsullied, or at least so little injured 
as to be easily repaired ; whereas^ in the com- 
mon way of n^lecting accounts, and keeping 
neither Day-books nor Night-books, it may be 
said of them, as in common language, that 
^^ they did not leave business until business lejft 
them/' There is, indeed, no more deplorable 
object than an aged person carrying on the 
traffick of pleasure, without profit, and without 
encouragement, and prating of the items on his 
list of goods, although he has forgot their use 
and quality, and retains scarcely an idea of 
eiiber duties or customs. Perhaps, should my 
plan not be adopted, the charitable and humane 
may think of erecting an hospital for decayed 
Men and Women of Pleasure, who have ^^ lost 
their all, by bad debts and unfortunate specu- 
lations, and have no friends left/* Such an 
institution might, among other valuable pur- 
poses, prepare some of them for the day that 
so seldom enters into their thoughts, when (M 
must render an account. 
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'^ Hominifl est affici dolore, sentire, resistere tamen, 
et solatia admittere.^* Plinv. 



Jvate 1805. 

1 HE calamities of human life have in all ages 
been a favourite subject ; and to a very large 
class^ the language of complaint is peculiarly 
acceptable. Even they who have no know- 
ledge of the world except from books, are pre- 
pared to deplore sorrows with which they have 
no acquaintance, and are ready to believe that 
the life on which they are about to enter, is.a 
scene of uninterrupted misery, in which they 
are doomed to act a principal part. And as 
there is nothing so easily propagated as com- 
plaint, nothing so easily imbibed as the sense 
of higher felicity than we ^njoy , and nothing so 
easily conceivable as the possession of something 
we want, philosophers and poets have agreed 
to repeat these signals of distress, to warn tli^ 
impetuous, or dishearten the timid. 

Tet, amidst this general disposition to mur- 
tour, it is not difficult for an attentive observer 
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to distinguish the theory of lamentation firom 
the practice^ the ^ectation from the feeling. 
It will not require a long train of proofs to con- 
1 vince those who do not trust entirely to the ex- 
perience of the closet, that there is a much 
greater portion of contentment than of dissatis* 
faction in the world ; and that many would not 
know how to complain^ if they had not the ex- 
ample set befwe them; nor be able to discover 
atiy cause why they take up the language of 
misery^ if they were not assisted by those who 
have miade grumbling their particular study. 
£ven they who have had the credit of collect- 
ing mobs, and the honour of presiding at riots 
and depredations, have honestly confessed that 
it required much pains to persuade their fol- 
lowers that they had any thidg to complain of; 
that they succeeded^ rather by exciting curiosity 
than by proving grievances^ and upon the 
whole were less indebted to the conviction of 
aigument than to the strength of brandy. 

It is a matter of some curiosity to watch the 
progress of a wholesale dealer in human misery ; 
to behold a Theorist in complaints, sitting calm- 
ly by his fire-side in hh arm-chair, perusing 
the history of some distant nation, the consti- 
tution and customs of which happen to be dif- 
ferent from his own. He questions whether 
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such a people can exist ; he is astonished that 
they have suffered for centuries wliat seems be- 
yond his patience even for an hour ; and hav- 
ing warmed his imagination to a proper pitch> 
he takes his pen^ and writes an elaborate treatise 
on their mismes ; describes them as groaning 
under oppression, and bending under a weight 
insupportable by human nature; he informs 
his readers that they have no arts but those of 
embittering human life, no signs of motion but 
what are produced by agony, no amusements 
but in disfiguring the human body, sometimes 
by fatigues, and sometimes by torture ; and that 
he has been able to discover no traces of musick 
but hi the clanking of chains. When he has 
fimshed this a£9icting detail, he is charmed with 
its lively perspicuity, and with the strong con- 
viction which it must impress on every breast. 
But when his compassion excites him to visit 
the unhappy wretches, he wonders that he hears 
no groans, or complaints; and is shocked to 
find his theory overthrown by ebullitions of 
mirth and gaiety, revelry and intrigue. 

That there is a wide difference between the 
language and the feeling of dissatis&ction, is in 
no case more evident than when we hear men 
complaining of their situation in life, and pre- 
tending to envy that oi others. There is much 
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reason to think that such complaints are with- 
out sincerity ; for, of a hundred men who pre* 
tend to repine at their state, we rarely meet with 
one who takes any steps to change it, or increases 
his industry in any other direction than that to 
which he has been accustomed. The number 
of those who have exchanged one profession or 
trade for another diametrically opposite is so 
small, that I suspect they will only afford ex- 
ceptions to the general rule ; and the general 
rule is, that men are content with the situation 
in which they have been, by whatever meians, 
originally placed. Of those who choose to re- 
pine at their lot, and to fancy they would have 
been happier in another situation which they 
think they know better than their own, how 
£u: have their complaints extended, and what 
impressioti have they made ? How many have 
shed tears of disappointment ; how many have 
lost their appetite, or passed sleepless nights^ 
and how many hearts have been broken? 

But to be merely content is not all : for, if I 
am not greatly mistaken in my observations, it 
will be found that men are no sooner fairly em- 
barked in their mode of Ufe, and beyond the risk 
of change by youthfid caprice, than they not 
only accommodate all their feelings to it, but 
berome not alittle proud of the raiik they hold ; 
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and, comparing it with others^ wonder that all 
mankind are not of their way of thinking. There 
are so many advantages attending this pride, 
and these estimates, however fallacioas, that it 
is impossible to complain of them with gravity* 
They may be reckoned among the causes of 
much of that order and regularity we admire 
in civil and social life. It is easy to conceive 
that the mischiefs of confusion and injustice 
would be most extensively multiplied, if men 
were not able thus to flatter themselves into 
contentment, if they were to seek redress on 
every occasion when they feel a momentary in- 
clination to complain, or were to carry into 
execution the hasty resolutions of every transient 
fit of caprice. The pride, therefore^ which men 
take in their particular situations, professions, 
or occupations, may be pardoned, for its general 
usefulness at least, in whatever form it appears. 
It can at most ohly provoke a smile, and should 
not be subjected to higher censure than what 
ridicule may sometimes inflict. 

It may be farther remarked, that as pride 
scarcely deserves the name, if it does not imply 
a sense of superiority, we accordingly And that 
this constitutes the principal satisfaiction which 
men feel in contemplating their own rank ; and 
this satisfaction is the moref complete, as it de- 
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pends on certain vague notions of consequence 
and dignity which have been subjected to no re- 
gular laws. The estimate which every man 
makes of his situation, in comparison with that 
of his neighbour's, is just what he pleases to 
make iL No proper scale has yet been formed 
of the civil occupations of life ; and as every 
man is allowed to think as highly as he pleases 
of his own, we sometimes meet with opinions 
and jealousies which partake not a little of the 
ludicrous. The trade of sweeping chimnies is 
perhaps that which of all others may be oftenest 
mentioned without exciting envy ; yet we are 
told of a humane master of that tirade, who^ 
instead of disgracing his boys by corporeal chas- 
tisementy which he thought was fit only for 
soldiers or stdlorsy kept them in order by ope« 
rating on their feelings, and producing a pro* 
per pride ; and never fiEuled to excite repentance 
and amendment when he threatened to make 
them tailors. I have Mr. Jonas Hanway's 
authority for relating of another of the sooty 
tribe, that he would not permit his apprentices 
to go out on May-day because it was low-life. 

Now if such as these can be satisfied with an 
occupation which the publick has pitied, until 
at length its pity has ended in a proposed Vf^^ 
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medy^^ we are not to be surprised if the same 
feelings are found in all the gradations of trade 
or calling above this. If those who dimb the 
ladder and the scaffold, to toil under the bag or 
the hod; can extract pride from their employ- 
mentsi and dispute points of precedency, we 
may easily suppose that those whose situations 
afford higher comforts and luxuries, will feel 
their importance in a higher degree ; and be- 
sides this, I know not wheth^ the jokes which 
men of different callings and professions pass 
upon each other may not contribute in some 
degree, perhaps in a very considerable one, to 
make each satisfied with his own lot. We often 
observe that the gentlemen behind the desk are 
very apt to look with some airs of loftiness on 
the gentlemen behind the counter; but the 
latter have their revenge, and a shc^-keepet 
will sometimes pronounce even ihe word at* 
iomey in a tone of voice which does not indi« 
cate profound respect ; while another will state 
the difference between a house-keeper, who 
pays scot and lot, and has served all offices, and 

* The Society for superseding the necessity of climbing 
boys, by a new method of sweeping chimnies, and for 
Improving the condition of children employed by chim- 
iiey-sweeper9. 
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a laere clerk^ who is a lodger. It is well known 
that the dignities of wholesale and retail have 
never been adjusted ; and that a cheque will 
ever take precedence of ready money. But the 
learned professions are not entirely without the 
consolations which wit a£Pords. The doctor has 
his jokes at the expence of the lawyer ; and even 
when they agree to such a suspension of hos- 
tilities as may enable them to combine against 
the parson, the laAter can throw out hints about 
the perils of life and property, which are not 
easily mistaken. 

Of late too, I know not whether a certain 
degree of consequence has not been given to the 
Toy names of professions and trades, which 
may contribute to the pride of contentment 
With, this view it must be, that so many 
schools have been turned into academies and 
senunaries, and so many shops into wsdrehouses, 
repositories, magazines, and other epithets 
equally dignified and melodious. It likewise 
may afibrd a gentleman some satisfaction to find 
that his attorney is become a solicitor, and that 
his apothecary is a ^^ professional gentleman ;" 
nor can he be less pleased to put up his coach 
at a rbedariimi, and exchange his farrier for a 
^reterinary surgeon. As to the Greek niimes 
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lately invented for our puppet-shows and ex- 
hibitions, I have considered them in a former 
Paper^ and shall in this place only remark, that 
Greek not proving sufficiently unintelligible, 
certain German words have lately appeared in 
some of those large-letter bills which invite the 
holiday folk to their Summer amusements. 
What may next be adopted I know not ; biit 
it is a comfort to reflect that the Eastern Ian* 
guages are yet untouched. 

There may be another reason assigned for the 
harmless and contented pride which is the sub- 
ject of this lucubration. There are few men who 
are not conscious that their employment enables 
them to do what another cannot ; and this con- 
sciousness, whether with or without foundation, 
is an excellent preventative against discontent 
and envy. There is perhaps no man who fixes 
public admiration upon himself more generally 
than the successful warrior ; yet thousands who 
would tremble at the report of a single musket^ 
and know what it is to " sleep in a whole skiji,'* 
feel no depression of their consequence in the 
hero's presence, and join in the applause be- 
stowed upon him, without regretting that they 
never shared the glories of a campaign. The 
merchant chuckles to think that he must come 
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to him to get his bills discounted; and the 
scholar knows that, but for his pen, the fame 
of heroes would be very short-lived. 

If any persons were to be indulged with the 
luxury of complaint, perhaps the race of writers, 
who know no other luxury, might exhibit a just 
daim. Bat no men scorn more to complain, or 
are provided with more plentiful sources of con* 
solation. They seldom fail to reflect that they 
have some things in their power which are de- 
nied to those who look down upon them. They 
contemplate the gay circle and the crowded 
assembly, where they are overlooked and neg- 
lected ; and amuse themselves with calculating 
how many present can explain the categories of 
Aristotle ; how many have heard of his potent 
adversary Des Cartes ; how many have studied 
Locke, or can improve Newton. 

The philosopher observes the wonderful 
wder which etiquette prescribes; and admits 
that there is much elegance in the arrangement 
of card-tables, variegated lamps, and artificial 
flowers ; but sees nothing in this beyond the 
gemus of a gardener or a. lamp-lighter ; and 
while the Master of the Ceremonies pronounces 
him unfit for such a place, the philosopher 
wonders by what means it can happen that such 
a place is under the controul of a blockhead. 
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The merchant, introduced into the same 
scene, would be no less from home; but he 
would not be without a certain sen^e of supe* 
riority and security : he might, .ior a moment, 
admire their zeal to preserve ^quette in all their 
motions, but he would rather know where they 
kept their cash, . and whether Honour was as 
active a principle oa the day of payment as in 
the moment of passion. 

The clergyman listens with astonishment to 
the oratory of the senate, where a man will ha- 
rangue with eloquence for three hours together ; 
but when his admiration begins tp cool, he coH'** 
soles himself by the reflection that few of these 
could compose a sermon, or adjust the reading 
of a controverted text He even doubts whe- 
ther there be half a dozen in the whole assembly 
who know much of Ecclesiastical History^ or 
can tell the difference between the tenets of 
Calvin and those of Arminius. Indeed^ I must 
confess, that I have been enabled on such oc- 
casions to administer a cordial to myself^ by 
considering how few there are. among, the £a- 
TQured sons of men in Threadneedle-stceet who 
can write Projectors ; and . I hope my readen 
will excuse this weakness, since they well know 
what a poor figure my lucubrations make in 
^mparison with Bank-paper. 
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I hope^ however, that nothing here advanced 
will be construed into an intention to interfere 
with the privileges of complainers, of men who 
court perplexities that they may be distinguished 
for ingenuity of escape, and who intermeddle 
in afiairs with which they have no concern, 
merely that they may show how many cares 
they can encouOv^'T at one time. Let such con- 
tinue to enjoy, ini v^^ possession, the privilege 
of raising difficulties ar^d multiplying anxieties. 
What are wanting, in business, of such ma- 
terials for distress, may often be found in plea- 
sures. There are some men, indeed, so con- 
stituted that it would be cruel to deprive them 
of the right of complaining, as complaints 
afford them the only means whereby they can 
make themselves prominent on the scene ; but 
if this be generously allowed, they ought not 
on the other hand to murmur too much at the 
embarrassments they meet with» If they had 
nothing to find fault with, they must be con^ 
scious that it would be often difficult to begin, 
and always impossible to continue, the only 
coDverBation in which they can bear a part ; 
and thus die issues of mind would be endangered 
by a fatal stoppage. But that I may not seem 
to plead their cause with a partial zeal, I must 
add, for the oomtbrt of those who are of a 

vojL. n. I- 
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cdfitrary (liBposition, and inclined to be pleased 
and. to be thankful, that no extraordiimry ta- 
lents are necessary to form a fluent grumbler ; 
for any man may have a bad debt, or a broken- 

. winded horse, an unfortunate speculation, or a 
fit of the gout ; nor is there much ingenuity in 
losing a mistress, or dropping a pocket-book. 

. In a word, any man may complain ; but he must 
have some taste who is pleased. 
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xxLTHOUGH I have carried on my labours for 
the good of the publick above three years, my 
readers vtill, I hope, do me the justice to say 
that I have seldom obtruded upon them my per- 
sonal concerns. I have as yet given them no 
account of my life, in imitation of some of. my 
predecessors, nor have I thrown out many hints 
by which they can guess at my relative situation. 
Perhaps these particulars may be reserved for 
some future opportunity, when they may i^pear 
.with propriety ; as, for example, when the 
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publick shall express a general desire to adopt 
one or other of the many Projects I have con* 
triTed ; or, when I shall think, from age and 
infirmities, of retiring from this lifcj and pass- 
ing the remainder of my time in some snug villa 
near one of the London tampikes, where I may 
have daily opportunities of contemplating the 
good I have done, in the passing and re-passing 
of my' former readers/ But these are distant 
considerations, and I should have said nothing 
of my personal concerns and views, unless to 
introduce the following letter from a gentleman 
who claims relationship, as belonging to the 
family of the Speculators. Now, although 
I admit his letter because he evidently has some 
projecting blood in his veins, yet I would have 
him and all correspondents to take notice that 
they are not to bribe me with insinuations 
of being nearly related, or being first or second 
eoiusin. Such partialities are beneath the con- 
sideraticm of Prelectors, who, of all men, it is 
well known^ are so free from them, that they 
sddom pay much attention to the interest of 
their families, considering all such connexions^ 
as things to be sacrificed for the public good. 
In the mean time, however, I would not be 
tiboaght too proud to acknowledge a poor re^s^-i 

l2 
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iioTky and I have therefore admitted my present 
correspondent's letter. The Speculators, I 
do not deny, are related to us ; although, not 
having oar genealogical tree at hsuid, I am not 
quite certain in what degree. Some of them 
have even been more fortunate in life than our 
family, and much less exposed to public sneer 
and contempt. It is notorious that the very 
name of a Project is thought to bring with it a 
certain portion of ridicule, oi doubt, mid oi 
danger, while the wisest men in the City have 
no objection to what they call Speculation. 
There is also another family, who, I have no 
doubt, will be claiming kindred with us, J mean 
the Schemers; and I think upon the whole 
they are more nearly related ; but the idci is, 
and I do not wish to conceal it, some of our- 
relations, despising the regular rites of ma<ji- 
mony, have taken concubines to themselves, 
and have begotten a race of Plotters^ a spurioits^ 
breed, with ,whom we are often conlbunded.' 
These are circumstances which I hope will ex« 
cuse my being a little shy in admitting fiunily^ 
daimst 

For the reasons, however, already stated, I 
submit my correspondent's plan to the opinion' 
of my readers, but must beg leave to decfin^ 
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giving it the sanction of iay approbation until I 
shall have made good and sufficient trial thereof. 
In the mean time let him speak for himself. 

€€ YQ ,j.HB PEOJECTOR. 
** SIR, 

^' Before I presume to lay before you a 
Prefect which I have in view, I will endeavour 
to prove, that, although I cannot claim the 
dignity of being one of the illustrious family of 
Prelectors, I bear some affinity to them, being 
myself of the family of Speculators, who are 
able, in their pedigree, to claim alliance to your 
ancestors through a female branch. You will 
believe that I have not degenerated £rom my 
ancestors, when I inform you that about three 
years since I had formed a scheme for publishing 
a Periodical Paper, which I intended to rival 
the Spectator, and to which I purposed giving 
my family name Speculator, for a title. But, 
before its public appearance ^I am almost 
ashamed to confess such a departure from the 
&mily characteristics}, I was prudent enough 
to resolve on writing several numbers for the 
purpose of trying my abilities. With this view 
I composed my first number, in which I largely 
descanted on the importance of such publica- 
tions, and took for the motto, 

' Dimidium facti, qui cepi^ habet* 
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I now thought myself proceeding in a most 
prosperous style, and commenced my second 
number with the motto, 

* Perge quo cepisti/ 

and the following sentence : ^ It is the peculiar 
privilege and characteristic of a Speculator, tq 
begin his undertakings with confidence and 
clamour ; and having raised his own expecta- 
tions, and those of the world, to the highest 
pitch, to end his schemes abruptly in disappoint* 
ment and confusion/ I was myself an instance 
of the truth of this remark, for here ended my 
rivalry with Addison and Steele. Having thus, 
exhibited my affinity to you,, and^ my claim to 
your notice, I will, Cousin Projector, with your 
leave, submit to you a Project, which will^ I 
think, be found worthy of your powerful ap- 
probation, as a thing which promises to be of 
most extensive utility. 

" You have, I doubt npt, frequently been in 
parties where the conversation has been very ill 
apportioned among the company. You have 
heard^ how my Lady Jingle's eloquence pre* 
dominates at the tea-table, and rings in the ears 
and silences the tongues pf the rest of the com«» 
pany. You must oftentiines have been feitigued, 
with the har^gues of that insipid deqiagogue^ 
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Mr. Simon Addlepate, who wiU declaim for a 
whole hour on the diameter of his tea-cup, and 
at last prove, in the most pompous inanity of 
language^ no more than that it must contain 
more than the tea-spoon, because — it is more 
capacious. When wrapt in meditation, or hast-^ 
ening on some important errand, you have, 
perhaps, frequently been delayed by that but- 
ton-hole orator, Timothy Trifle, Doctor in Me- 
diiune, who, thrusting his fore finger into the 
upper button-hole of your coat, has detained 
you with the information, which he is a quarter 
of an hour in telling, that you may expect to 
hear very soon of some most important event, 
as his coims vexed him the last night just as' 
tliey did the evening preceding the landing of 
the French in Egypt. If you have ever spent 
an evening in listening to the orations in 
St. Stephen's chapel, you have, doubtless, la- 
mented that the oily emptiness which pervades 
the long speeches of certain persons should^ 
by provoking the soporific propensities of the 
hearers, produce in the great Statesmen of the 
House, ' an inattention to the concerns of the 
Nation, and render them unfit or unable to as- 
sist in the public deliberations but by the so- 
norous nasal drone, which is the appropriate 
pkqoence of the pillow. 
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^^ All these, and many more similar vex- 
ations, which you, as well as all other contrai- 
plative men, must have experienced from a 
badly-regulated use of the organ of speech, 
have, I should think, led you to perceive the 
great benefit which may be derived from any 
means of putting the tongue under better direc* 
tion, and rendering the use of it more conducive 
to peace and the general interests of mankind. 
For these laudable purposes I have projected 
an instrument of double power, to measure the 
space which the tongue runs over, even during 
the shortest speech, and the weight of the words 
which it utters, and by the means of this^ and 
the help of an Act of Parliament, and a watch, 
I thiak I can promise to bring that member, 
which has so long been called unruly, under 
very good rule and restraint. 

^^ I have named my instrument a logometer, 
or glossameter, or, to please the sesquipedalians, 
glossadiassemabarometer. Parliament, in its 
\yisdom, I am credibly informed, never rewards 
or assists any invention, unless it be well re- 
commended. I therefore send you, good Cousin, 
a model of this incomparable instrument, and 
will now explain its powers of action, with the 
hope of inducing you to speak a good word for 
me, and by a certificate under your Inuid, 
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assure die Honotirable the Hotise of Commons 
that if I had chosen to procure a patent I might 
have made thousands and tens of thousands of 
pounds hy my invention, and that, I having 
most nohly (for this is my patriotic intention) 
made the mechanism and use of my instruments 
puhlic, no reward which that Honourable House 
can bestow will be too great for my merit 
Doubtless, the accustomed liberality, justice, 
and discrimination of the House, will amply 
compensate the loss which I shall sustain by my 
laudable public spirit 

** My glossameter is extremely simple, and 
will not need much explanation. As I have 
sent you a model, which you are at liberty to 
retain for one month, to show to all curious 
inquirers, I have no occasion to explain its 
mechanism, and will therefore confine myself 
to a relation of the mode of its action. It is a 
double, or duplex instrument, and is used by 
holding it in the hand, and simply touching a 
spring when it is to be employed. It will, with 
this simple preparation, measure the distance 
from many miles (the length of a counsellor's 
speech) to the 16th part of an inch (the length 
ctf the sullen No). And "it will at the same 
time, exhibit the degree of weight and solidity, 
or levity and obscurity, which the words uttered 
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contain. When employed by the curioiis or 
the contemplative, it cannot fail to afford great 
and rational amusement. But I aim at more 
than .this. I wish to see it so used as to be a 
thing of public importance. I sliall, by a pre- 
sent of a glossameter, bribe some silent Mem- 
ber of Parliament (for this is laudable bribery^ 
who never can open his humble Ups on account 
of the tedious harangues of more dajing mem- 
bers, to move for leave to bring in a bill ta 
constrain the tongues of lall his Majesty's loving 
subjects to move by rule, and regulate their 
speeches by my logometer, and the time-piece. 
The preamble of which bill shall run thus: 
' Whereas it is expedient that some restraint 
should be laid on the tongues of many of his 
Majesty's loving subjects, that encouragement 
may be thereby given to others of his Majesty's 
loving subjects, who are now frequently unable 
to make, use of their tongues, to the great detri- 
ment of his Majesty and his united kingdom, 
and the peace and good order of public de- 
liberation, and private societies.' 

'^ It shall therefore be enacted. That the 
newly-invented logometer be used by all his 
Majesty's aforesaid loving subjects, that their 
discourses may be duly regulated by that in- 
estimable instrument, with the assistance of a 
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watch. And these shall be some of the other 
enactments. The penalty fw liisobedience to. 
any part of the Act shall be, for the firat 
offence, a confinement to yes and no for one 
week ; for the second offence, total silence for 
one month ; and for the third, the tongue to. 
be slit. All or any of these penalties to be 
inflicted by any one or more of his Majesty's 
trusty and well-beloved justices of the peace, 
on the oath of one witness. 

^^ At the tea-table not more than one third of 
the company present to speak at the same time; 
and when any lady's tongue is fatigued by the 
velocity of its course, the said lady shall desist 
from speaking, and not be permitted to take 
breath and proceed for the space of three 
minutes, under the penalties aforesaid. But, 
as every lady will take care not to be deprived 
of her turn, no lady shall be compelled to de-, 
sist before her breath be spent, which, it is. 
cidculated, will, from her rapidity, be in about 
seven minutes from her first movement, during, 
which time it is conceived her tongue will have 
travelled about one mile and a half. Neverr. 
theless, no. lady wfio is disposed to silence, to 
be compelled to speak« 

** No counsellor, learned in the law, shall 
exceed, in his speech, two hours and 45 minutes, 
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in which time his tongue can travel about seven 
miles. Nevertheless, if he cannot so much 
compress the matter which he may have to de- 
liver, nothing in this Act contained shall ex- 
tend to prevent his delivering the remainder to 
his clerks, or the benches in the Temple-gar- 
dens, provided he molest no one but the clerks 
and benches aforesaid thereby. 

•* No reverend Doctor shall, before his 
congregatiort, travel over more than one mile, 
which, as he proceeds but slowly, will take 
about 43 minutes. And whereas the reverend 
Dr. Morpheus is a most composing preacher, 
nothing, therefore, in this Act contained, or 
to be contained, shall extend, or be construed 
to extend, to prevent him from travelling as 
fiist as he chooses during the said 43 minutes ; 
forasmuch as his audience, after the first seven 
minutes, are generally so wholly wrapt in sleep 
as to be insensible to his Reverence's eloquence. 
And no pious, sensible, and exemplary (and 
consequently poor) curate shall be hereby pre- 
vented from preaching as long as he pleases for 
the benefit of his congregation. 

** All surgeons, apothecaries, country doc- 
tors, and attorneys at law, to speak with much 
greater celerity, and not stammer their words 
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out as if not sufficiently paid for^ and therefore 
unwilling to part from them^ or as if fearful 
of wearing out their tongues. 

^' All reserved and silent men to apply oil to 
the hipges and springs of the organs of speech, 
and keep them in better practice. All great 
men, courtiers and placemen, to be more sparing 
in the uses of the same relaxing liquid, and to 
learn to employ more weighty words, and not 
light, things called promises, and to make their 
tongues move with more judgment and sense. 

^' And whereas the discourse of the officers 
of his Majesty's land forces, and many others 
of his Majesty's loving subjects, usually called 
ladies' men, never exceeds the weight of one 
scruple by measuremjent with the logometer, 
even though their tongues may travel many 
miles and hours : Nothing, therefore, shall 
extend to prevent the ladies' men aforesaid 
from having full, liberty to talk as long and as 
&st as they please, provided they molest no oni^ 
bi;^ the ladies thereby, and so as t^e officem 
aforesaid do not forget that soldiers fight with, 
swords and firelocks, and not parasols and &ns;. 
forasmuch as it might, perhaps, provoke th^ 
mirth, and thereby disturb the discipline, of his 
Majesty's army, if any of his officers should 
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give the words * shoulder fans' instead of 
^ arms/ or salute a General Officer with a pa* 
rasol instead of a sword. 

^* All officers of his Majesty's Navy, and 
others, who accustom themselves to use weighty 
words, usually called swearing, hereafter shall 
employ less ponderous expressions, inasmuch 
as such heavy ones may perchance overpower 
them, and bend them down so low, that they 
may ever afterwards go crooked, and perhaps 
fall into a well called the bottomless pit. 

*^ You will perceive, good Cousin, that I 
have only stated the substance of a very few of 
the intended clauses. All necessary words and 
forms, directing the application of my glos- 
sameter, will of course be inserted, and many 
more clauses added, and the Act rendered m 
every respect complete. Let me therefore be- 
seech you to favour me with a recommendation. 
And, in order to interest you in my behalf, I 
will shortly, if no unforeseen circumstance 
prevents me, give you, in another letter, tlie 
history of my life. It is, however, not impro* 
bable that I may be prevented. In the mean 
time, believe me, dearest Cousin Projector, 

" Your very loving Cousin, 

" Scipio Speculator. 
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*^ P. S. JEntre rumsy if by your recommenda- 
tion the generous Parliament gives 'me a few 
thousands, you shall not be forgotten by me. 
But this is only between ourselves : — Snug is 
the word on this subject And I am perfectly 
disinterested^ and in doing this ])atriotic action 
I am not sordid enough to want a reward*^ 
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it Somno et inertibus horis 

Ducere solicits jucunda oblivia vitie." Hon. 

** Laugh, and be well. Monkeys have been 
Extreme good doctors for the spleen ; 
And kitten, if the humonr hit, 
. Has harkqniu'd away, the fit." Green. 



August 1805. 

Whii.s the return of the sunmier months 
affords new pleasures to the gay publick, it also 
is fotmd to yield new ideas to the Projector, 
tvbo, though remaining firmly at his post, and 
seldom ludulrinfir himself iadiose iaunts which 
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at this season are to one class so pleasant^ and 
to another so profitable, would not be thought 
inattentive to what passes in the most dbtaut 
quarters of his Majesty's dominions* And with 
this inclination to follow his fellow-subjects 
into their summer retreats, it is peculiarly for- 
tunate that the public journals now think it 
their duty to place intelligencers of known 
abilities at all the watering-places, and that we 
have dispatches from the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex in as regular succession as those from 
the shores of Europe and Asia. 

From these abundant sources of information, 
the few who remain in Liondon are admitted, 
by proxy, to a share of the pleasures which they 
are not otherwise able to enjoy ; and surely 
they have reason, in their town confinement, to 
be heartily thknkful that writers are employed 
who possess such striking powers ai description 
as to bring the most distant scenes of delight be- 
fore their eyes, and enable them to repeat those 
transports which have ceased to agitate the 
bosoms of the original spectators. In a dearth 
of intelligence, whieh I presume will ever be 
most severely felt when there is a thirst for 
news, it is a matter of great consolation that^ 
although we know little of what is passing at 
Paris, Fet&t&bvsgf or Vienna, no tnnaactioa 
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can happen at Brighton or Margate^ iinthout 
a fasithful report being made next day to the 
pnblick at large« Even a shower of fain which 
may happen to fall there, and fall as it does in 
other places, is regalarly sent up by post to the 
Metropolis, with a minute account of the parties 
it dispersed, or the amusements it interrupted ; 
and although in former days the brightness of 
aun^shine was recorded only as having a ten^^ 
dency to gladden the heart of the peasant by 
ripening his com, we find it now of little other 
value than as it contributes to the more genteel 
conveniences of a f^te-champetre, or the un^ 
disturbed view of an ass-race. Winds which 
were noticed only because they endangered 
navies, and (»oduced shipwrecks, are now of 
importance for their gentler effects in discom- 
posing bonncStSy and discovering ancles; and 
lightnings which once terrified the young and 
the gay, are memorable mily for being out- 
flaabed by the eyes of the ladies at a ball or a 
breaic&st, darting indignation to the forward, 
and defiance to the proud. 

Rigid moralists may object to all this, and 
political enthusiasts may complain that their 
attention is withdrawn from the cabinet and 
tbe fidd, to contemplate the transactions of the^ 
Jbat^g-foom or the raffle^shop. They may 

VOL. II. M 
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nrge that the designs of the Emperor ef Grer« 
nany are' a more just cause of anadety than the 
benefit of the master of the ceremonies, and 
may think it of more consequence to curb the 
ambition of France than to fill the lodging'^ 
faojiises of Margate. They may likewise sup- 
pose, and perhaps not unreasonably, that a 
gazette from Lord Ndson would be more ao^ 
oeptdble dian the detail of a pig*race, and that 
the prospect of a vigorous and well-principlcid 
coalition on the Continent would be more cheert- 
ing dian the most brilliant and carowded pio^ 
menade on the Steine. 

Such objections, and many odiers, I am 
well aware, may be advanced against thecustom 
4if devoting so kuge a proportion of our news^ 
papers to the petty intelligence which I have 
here noticed : but on the other hand, as I 
jshould ill deserve the liame of PnoisoTon, if 
J did not wish to construe every diing in the 
most &vourable sense, I must say that the at* 
tention hestoined by our public joumaiists and 
their readers on such matters, will admit of a 
very oppoi^ construction from that which the 
jr^id and .censorious may be inclined to oflbf • 
I would ask, whether there is not much mason 
to be thankfid that public taste is so easily 
jdcased^ and, hi such critieal ^iMmnstMiMa m, 
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those ia which the nation is now placed^ 
whether. we ought not to rejoice that both the 
alarms and the expbnces of the war are dissipated 
by trifles which one should expect would hav^ 
scarcely pacified a school^ or quieted a nursery } 
And with respect to the weather, I would ask| 
whether our attention to its effects at Dandelion 
may not divert us from thinking too much oil 
Its operation in Mark Lane^ and whether by 
dkit of considering it only as it promotes a show 
or disperses a crowd, we may not in time learn 
to foiget that it has some influence on thq 
harvest, and some on the quartern loaf.? ^ 

It is acknowledged that of all tastes there i^ 
none so disagreeable as that which is fastidioosi 
which forms sanguine hopes, and expects Tsat 
l^^cations ; and that of all tempers, that 
which is discontented, peevish, and insattable, 
is the most painfiil to the possessor, and the 
moat iirt(derahle to all about him. And if thesi^ 
hcU are grented, I hope it will follow that we 
BUf^ to be delighted with such accounts iq 
the pubUc papers as afford the most convini^Qg 
proof that no such nicety or |ion-conformity o^ 
tanper now prevails^ and that the lovers of 
anmaeifteiit have at length attaioed the art cl 
bw^ << irieaeed with a feather, ticked with a 
«(b«w/' Tl» advpotUgsof tlMi will eppsar 

M 2 
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obviouiB, if we look back to the days when the 
demand for pleasure was equally great, but the 
means of answering it more difficult, being then 
unhappily clogged with terms and conditions 
of. a very severe kind. It was fonnerly the 
fashion to contend for what were called rational 
pleasures, for such as combined some degree of 
instruction as well as pastime, and might even 
on distant reflection afford some delight. But 
whatever might be the terms, or the manner 
in which they were fulfilled, this did not long 
answer the purpose; Wearin^s, , and - that 
dreadful disorder emmiy came on, and even 
sleep obtruded itself without its refreshing 
powers. The house of Mirth, although she 
did not resemble her sister manskin in other 
respects, became nearly as much deserted as 
the house of Mourning. Certain exertions of 
mind, certain preparations • of the understand- 
ing, were wanting, to render amusements wake- 
ful ; and this could not be reasonably expected 
from those who were too humble to exert the 
privilege of thinking, or too much employed 
when in business to admit any thing like stretch 
of thought when out of it Hence the caterers 
for the public taste became at variance with 
their guests. The one offered amusement, the 
ether wanted^n; and the contest might ha;vit 
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been destructive to both parties, had not the 
compromise taken place of which we now hear 
and read so much. According to this judicious 
arrangement, nothing is deemed an amusement 
which requires a moment's thought, and every 
thing is to be occluded from the list of pleasures 
that is not like certain school-books, *^ adapted 
to the meanest understanding/' 

Now in the progress of my vindication of this 
revolution, 1 must observe that, of all men 
who complain of it, politicians seem to me to 
camplain with the worst grace ; and if any of 
those grumblers happen to be in. high places, 
I would have them seriously to weigh the 
grounds of their dissatisfaction agamst the pro* 
bable advantages that may accrue. They will 
then, I hope, see matters in a much more £&- 
. vonrable light Instead of complaining, they 
will be delighted to find that the prospect of 
national calamity may be averted by the most 
trifling objects that nature or art can yield, 
and that the pressure of public expences can be 
lessened by so simple a remedy as adding pri* 
vate ones to them* If they can give us no in^ 
ftntnation when we are impatient to know the 
destination of a fleet, is it not something in 
their favour. that the arrival of a hoy can afford 
hours of conversation and of quiet, equallv in** 
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teresimg aiid satisfiakctory P If they are com* 
peiled to demaod a heavy tax^ ought they not 
to' be pleased that we aocuatom ourselves to 
such grievances^ by practising the most lavish 
esBpenditure. where th^re is no compulsion at 
all ? If a naval engagement disappoints our 
dxpectationsy what can be more reasonable 
than to transfer the pleasure it would have af«- 
forded us^ to the swiftness of a smock-race^ or 
the contortions of a grinnilig«-match ? And if 
all our efforts to curb the pride of an usurper 
Me ineffectual^ is it not a matter of great ooih 
solation that we can forget him and all his en^ 
Cffoachments, by soaping the tail of a pig^ and 
decreeing the animal to the gallant hero that 
takes t^e firmest hold ? Upon &e whole^ there* 
fore, after cardfiilly weighing all these matten; 
jdading an intrigue against a secret expedition, 
ikad the opening of a ball against the result of 
a cabinet-council, I cannot help thinking that 
politidiaiis have very little reason to complain 
of this new taste for simple pleasures. 
• . But although the newspapers tkte all theif 
Botioes of such afl&irs from our plaiees of sum* 
mer relaxations it is not there only where thia 
ta^te prevails, although perhaps it may be there 
tahibited to most advantage, and leoorded with 
jaost fidelity. I have observed symptoma c^ it 
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^r some time past ranntng thr0u|rh the whole 
nyrtem of fiishiooable life, and infecting every 
person who aspires to do what is genteeL The 
whole of the terms, indeed, upon which a 
feshionaUe character is held, never perhapa 
were cheaper, or more easily within the reach 
of the pablick at large. Sach are the facUitiea 
administered, that if the difference between 
genteel and vulgar be not soon utterly abolished^ 
it must be owii^ to an invincible obstinacy ob 
tbe pert of the latter, or to some reasons whidi 
it either is not easy to disoover, w might nei 
be proper to dtsdose. 

. We can^ at least some of us, remember whtti 
the distance between genteel and vulvar waa 
preserved by barriers over which it was not easy 
to pass ; by hard cash which every one eouM 
ttot command, and by family or rank, which 
fcw eould obtain, and none could coiiutedeit. 
By what means these barriers have been broken 
down, I shall not at present inquire ; but it is 
BOW oertaon that all which is requisite to bring 
Ihe parties on an exact level may be procured at 
a very small expeace. If any one, for examples 
wisliea to pass fer a gentlemoa^ he has only to 
epop &is kead, tD disuse hrar*powdef , to wear 
boots and pantaloons,, and to be able to give 
aeeurity that he hae upoa the whok been moie 
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Indebted to his tailor than to his schoolmaster, 
and that his conversation savours more of the 
stable than of the college. All this my readers 
will perceive is not difficult ; and it is happy it 
is not so, because it is indispensably necessary 
— so necessary, indeed, that I question whether 
^oesand stockings may not in time. create a 
suspicion which every man wishes to avoid. I 
had, in truth, an opportunity lately to be con- 
vinced that such danger is not very far off. A 
very lively lady, after describing the appearance 
of a gentleman whose affairs were rather em^ 
barrassed, said, ^^ he looked very seedy ^^ and 
turning briskly round to me who, [ confess, am 
somewhat of the old school in respect to .dress, 
added, ^'I beg your pardon, Mr. Projector, 
but I was quite shocked to see the poor man^ 
recollecting how genteel he used to dress ; why 
really, he wore shoes and stockings and so 
forth, just as you do/^ 

The same facility of acquiring a genteel cha« 
rficter may be observed in many other circum-. 
stances, si^ch a^ dining at a very late hour, that 
is, about an hour or an hour and a half after 
the time appointed. Yet, simple as this may 
seem, it is not less necessary than what I have 
mentioned, nor is a deviation from the practice 
less suspicious. Who dees not know . how very 
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ungenieel it is to be obliged to visit your r^tc« 
tar people, as they call themaelves, who think 
that clocks were made to point out the hours^ 
and that the hour fixed should be kept; and 
who are so untractable that they cannot he 
made to comprehend that five o'clock means 
six o'clock) or any hour after. Such, people 
can never be genteel, and all the advantage 
their regularity procures is, that tempers ai^ 
less apt to be ru£9ed, and dinners to be spoiled; 
but surely these trifles are not to be compared, 
to the consequence we derive from making com* 
pany wait, and displaying our eloquence in a 
deluge of apologies, opposed by a torrent of 
paidons. 

But of all our cheap and simple delights, and 
infallible symptoms . of gentility, there is perr 
haps none more easily accessible than that for 
which we have been lately indebted to some inr 
genious mechanick, or to some gentleman of a 
mechanical turn, I mean the practice of riding 
on the outside instead of the inside of a carriage. 
At first, sight, indeed, this may appear to. have 
originated with some of those passengers who 
have been hitherto_known, and not. much^re- 
spected, by the name,. of outsides. But what- 
eyer may be in this, conjecture, in order ia put 
ik».^9yntwk in. m^oQ, it jrequired higher 
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powers^ and those pawen have been m jtuii- 
ciouftlj applied, that one part of an old print 
which my readers may have seen, entitled, 
** The World turned upside down," is now 
^realized, as the servants ride in the carriage, 
while the master and mistress are mounted on 
the box. Yet it must be added, that aa all 
fashion consists in naming one thing for another, 
and as nothing can be despicable which has a 
new name, so the box is now become a baroueke. 
A man must be very fastidious, indeed, who is 
not pleased with every accession of accomplish* 
totots made to the character of a man of fi^hioii, 
Mid that in addition to the merit of being ^^an 
indulgent husband, a tender father, and a 
feithfiil friend," may be added, "an expert 
toathman, and a careful driver/' 

I have now, I hope, advanced enough to 
txmvince the rigid, that our present taste far 
himple objects of pleasure and ambition, is not 
'40 ill accommodated to existing circumstanoes 
as they may suppose, and that it is most hap^ 
|nly adapted to the understandings of the par* 
ties principally concerned. Without this last 
l^rcumstance, indeed, every scheme of tbii 
idnd would be useless. Bttt I might have par* 
Mted my ttain of ailment by appealing to 
'o^wr circumstances, hsMf not my paper gives 
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warning. I might have produced an instance 
in the Drama^ where such is our fondness for 
little things^ that we have determined to crowd 
to no play but children's play» And so profit- 
able has this become, that in order to prevent 
the publick from being imposed on by old young 
Rosduses, and stunted performer^, the ma- 
nagers are determined to apply to the nurseries 
at first hand. This excellent plan, and the in- 
creasing taste for pantomime, will complete 
that facility of being pleased which I hav^ 
ihmgkt fkopet to celebrate la my present lucu« 
Wattan.r And surely, if extreme good-nature 
fieqiiires no. apology, and if they are to be com** 
iKflided, who, instead of being fastidioas in 
iaste int temper^ are pleased with svery trifle 
caWbited 1)efon them, I shall hope that what 
I httve advanced will amount to aUitke vindica- 
tion of which the parties Eluded tbi in this 
Paper are capable, and I flatter myself it: :4n]l 
appear to be all which they can reaaoaably 
e:iqpect 
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*' Inspicere, taoquam in speculum, in vitas omnium 
Jubeo : Atque ex aliis sumere ezemplum sibi." 

Terent. 



September 1805. > 

1 F the progress of edocatiou in this country 
were to be measured by the treatises whidi 
have been written upon that important subject 
within the last half century, knowledge and 
virtue would^ doubtless^ have been extended 
over the uiiole nation, and would have been 
exemplified and practised by every individual. 
It .would have been as difficult to trace the past 
rtate of ignorance and vice, as it is now to dis« 
cover the age and architecture of certain antient 
buildings, the use or construction of which we 
can only conjecture by a carefiil inspection of 
their ruins, by accidentally meeting with an 
old painting, or by decyphering some antiquated 
record or charter. So equally, indeed, and so 
{M'ofusely, would knowledge have been distri* 
buted, that conversation must have languished 
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from a want of any thing that required telling ; 
pride would have in vain sought for gratification 
in inferiority, and an accidental discovery of 
the most miraculous kind could alone have dis^ 
tingmshed one man from anothen 

But these are dreams in which the actual 
state of mankind will not permit us to indalge 
ourselves. Whatever may be the reason, the 
salutary effects of these voluminous treatise^ on 
!Education have not yet borne any considisrable 
proportion to the hopes or the abilities of the 
writers. Some men have not yet been able to 
profit, from being unable to read ; and others, 
who have been able to read, have been unwilling 
to profit. Ignorance is not yet entirely banished 
from our country, although I am willing to 
allow that it has often been exported in very 
great quantifies ; and certain kinds of vice and 
folly are still practised with incorrigible obsti*- 
nacy, or with stupid insensibility. The time, 
therefore, is perhaps now come, and I think it 
is hastened by such disappointments, when it 
may be worth while to consider how fieir the 
writers on Education ought to feel their morti- 
fications ; and to inquire whether they have not 
indulged hopes, which, in this imperfect state 
of muny are not to be justified by experience in 
other inatten ; and whether (but this I suhimt 
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with great deference} the ineans they propose 
have been always adequate to the end. 

Perhaps^ indeed, one very common error has 
prevailed in this afiair, for which the writers mi 
Education are not to blame. It is, if I am not 
mistaken, a maxim wxth the regular faculty, 
that no new medicine ought to be rejected until 
it has obtained a &ir, a long, atid a general 
trial; but as to these receipts to make men 
wise and" virtuous, I am afraid that too many 
have done little more than give them a cursory 
reading, applaud the writer's taste and style; 
and fly to the next that may be offered. Thisi 
as I have hinted, must certainly be the fault of 
the publick, and not of the author ; for what 
author ever presented a System of Education^ 
who did not at the same time think it the best 
that human ingenuity could devise, and who 
did not sincerely wish that it might be adopted 
in all schools and seminaries, within or without 
the kingdom, to the latest period of time? 
The fault, therefore, of neglecting to practiaa 
so many new rules as are daily offered, must lis 
with those parents who are man desiroiis of 
knowing what can be said, dian of trying what 
ean be done. 

It may yet bei within the memory of m tew of 
tny rtaders, that^ome ytars 0ga:alMMied^gdii> 
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demaii, besides giving ptdbUc lectures on the 
«ab|eet, wrote several books, to prove (bat all 
the evils, natural and artificial, that are inci« 
dent to human life, might be cured by I&lo* 
quencb; and that as soon as men become 
masters of graceful elocution, a new order of 
ihings would arise ; vice and folly would no 
more taint the human character ; wars would 
cease throughout the earth, and the world 
would present a sc^ie little short, if at all short, 
of the happiness of the millennium. Yet so 
insensible were this gentleman's contemporaries 
to the advantages of his scheme, that I know 
not that there is a single instance upon record 
of his success. The elocution and graceful readv 
ti^, which he proposed, are not known to have 
jMrevented a single crime at the Old Bailey, nor 
a single faux pas in the fashionable world. 
Still the inventor was not to blame, since man>' 
l^ind did not dioose to try the experiment. The 
Parliament, which may be supposed a little 
acquainted widi the effects of eloquence, af- 
Med him ne enecmrageaeot; the oo»rtB of 
law went on with their old punishments ; nor 
do I remember that any condemned makfisetor 
was ofiered his life on condition of submittiiig 

to Ak g^rtleman's experiments on his haid 

• - 1 • ^" 
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I might instance other cases of the iailttre of 
iidmirable plans, particularly those of some of 
our modem philosophers, who have written in 
favour of what they call the perfectibility of 
man. But the latter, at least, I reserve for 
the suhject of a future paper, as it is my desire 
that such Projects may not be too hastily con- 
signed to oblivion by the fickle taste of the pub- 
lick. My present purpose is, to notice a maxim 
lately introduced among the novelties of educa* 
tion, namely, that youth should not be long 
kept in ignorance of the world. This seems to 
arise from an opinion, that if they are too rigor- 
ously restrained from bearing a part in social 
amusements and follies, they will take the 
larger share when they come to be totally 
emancipated from parental controul ; and that, 
therefore, it is better to shew them the worst 
at first, that they may be the sooner sickened 
at folly and licentiousness. But although I 
have termed this a novelty, and such it is, com- 
pared to the practice in the young days of some 
of my readers ; 1 am not sure whether it may 
not be traced to very high antiquity, nor whe- 
ther it be not borrowed from a custom of the 
Lacedemonians. This wise people, ' we 4ure 
told, used to make their slaves drunk, and ex- 
hibit them before their children, that the. ktt^ 
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might acquire a dislike of that beastly iDdul^ 
gence. If this be the origin of the practice al- 
luded to^ perhaps the hint has been borrowed^ 
as oisur nation is said to borrow many hints in 
arts and manufactures, with a view to improve 
and bring it to a higher degree of perfection 
dian the inventor imagined possible. Perhaps 
it is the intention to try whether every species 
of ignorance or vice may not be cured merely 
by being exhibited, and thus the opinion of 
that Poet confirmed, who says that ^' Vice, to 
be hated, needs only to be seen.'' 

Indeed the mode in which certain parent9 
exhibit vice and folly to their children is evi- 
dently an improvement on the Lacedemonian 
plan, inasmuch as they admit them to some 
small share in the business going on, in ordar 
mwe completely to wean them from it. Henc^, 
I think, it must be, that we see so many youthp 
of very tender 9ge, encouraged to bet at a 
horse-race, or to enjoy the bottle at a tavern ; 
and I confess this seems by far a more agree- 
able lesQon of dislike than the Lacedemonian, 
provided we could only be assured that the con- 
sequence would be equally salutary. It migh;t 
not. be diffici)lt for parents to exhibit their 
drunken servants^ as a warning to their sons,; 
but they seem to be of opinion that the ad mo* 

VOL. II. N 
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tiition will come with a better efiect if th^ 
youtig gentlemen are allowed to try in their 
own persons what a shocking thing it is to be 
•intoxicated. Witli the same view it no doubt 
is^ that the gallantries of those young gentle-* 
men are heard with indifference at leasts if not 
some degree of satisfaction^ as it argues that 
they are convincing themselves by personal ex- 
perience of the evils arising from such ** youth- 
ful frolicks/' 

l^ere is one circumstance^ which, if we are 
disposed to adopt this extension of the Lacede- 
monian plan> is very much in its favour, I mean 
the abhorrence in which all ranks hold the vict 
of hypocrisy. So open and undisguised are the 
tempers of some men, that they never a£Pect to 
conceal any of those actions which we are apt 
to coiiisider as objects of censure* And this is 
^n improvement in manned which renders the 
description of them so easy to those gentlemeil 
whose business it is to journalize the transac- 
tions of the gay wolrld^ Very few of thote 
transactions are performed in iseeret, or do Aot 
transpire within a few days. No disguise is 
attempted^ and some^ it is well known, are so 
far from a wish to conceal their oondoect or iAA* 
racters, that they have fallen into what precise 
people woiiid call the opposite ex^breme) and 
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have given large sums to the above-mentioned 
Journalists for the " honourable mentioii^^ made 
of them ill their daily histories. There can be 
no difficulty, therefore, in putting our new 
plan into execution, and giving lessons of in- 
dustry, early hours, and chastity, in such com- 
pany and at such places. And as we find that 
young persons of both sexes are early introduced 
to them, what more charitable conclusion, than^ 
that this is done with a view to give them a 
high relish for domestic pleasures, and rational 
society ? 

With respect likewise to gaming, which hasr 
long been the bane of our youth, may We not' 
hope that equally good effects will arise firom' 
the easy terms of admission held out by the* 
academies of St Jarties's street, where they may 
behold what a dangerous thing gaming is, and 
letirn that a man ruined by gambling is, in ge- 
neral, devoted to a life of continual dependance,' 
or precarious shifts ? In order, however, that 
our plan may be more extensively adopted, I 
cannot help digressing here, in order to say 
tliat the masters of those academies, or some of 

« 

the ptoents who have sent their children to 
ihettl:, ought, from time to time, to publish* 
lists of well-attested cures, or, perhaps, hard 
atinval exlnlHtions, as in othet schools, at which 

N 2 
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premiams might be distributed to those who 
had made die greatest progress in the abhor- 
rencc of gaming, and the proper use of wealth* 
As to the more elevated species of gallantry, 
it was long ago inculcated by a celebrated no- 
bleman, that the Lacedemonian plan should be 
adopted; and in his days, perhaps, it might 
have been attended with some degree of safety, 
and some degree of secrecy. But since we have 
improved in our aversion to hypocrisy, and seem 
to value an affair of gallantry only in propor* 
tion as it is known, the practice has been at- 
tended with an expence which would, perhaps, 
render this the most inconvenient of all branches 
of education. In this solitary instance, there- 
fore, it might be perhaps as well, if we borrow 
a little knowledge at second hand, and try 
whether a regard for the honour of the married 
state may not be learned by a distant view of 
crim. con. when displayed in Westminster-Hall, 
or the House of Lords. And, upon due consi- 
deration, I know not whether it may not be 
very possible for a man of common understand-. 
ing, to acquire pretty correct notions of the evil, 
and infamy of adultery without keeping a mis- 
tress, or having ever run away with his friend's 
wife. 

How far other crimes may be prevented, by 
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our youth being early initiated into the company 
oi those who commit them, mast depend on 
iarther experience than a plan yet in its infitiicy 
can he supposed to possess. We have^ indeed^ 
heard very much lately of men of ^^ genteel ap- 
pearance/' and of '^ elegant dress/' as well as 
of some ^^ beautiful and interesting'' young la- 
dies who have been examined at Bow-street, or 
made their debut at the Old Bailey ; yet I much 
:question .whether the company they kept on 
the highway has given them a thorough know- 
ledge of the virtues of honesty, or whether their 
fondness for crowds, mobs and routs, has tend- 
ed much to improve their ideas of the nature of 
property, or to give them more correct notions 
of the value of time. In endeavouring, there- 
fore, to inspire a young man with a just ab- 
horrence of dishonest and unfair means of 
amassing money, instead of introducing him at 
first into the company of strumpets and pick- 
pockets, it might be advisable to try the more 
genteel manners of jockies and money-lenders. 
As idleness is acknowledged to be the root 
of all evil, nothing can be more prudent than 
to give youth an early aversion to it ; and here 
principally it is that we may contemplate the 
effects of our new plan. Nor is it possible to 
say to what farther lengths it might be carried^ 



I 
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if those parents who have taught their children 
the value of time ^t places of public and private 
amusemeDt, from day to day^ or rather from 
night to day^ would condescend to favour us 
with their experience in a series of well-attested 
cases* It would be particularly desirable that 
they should specify the hour or day when their 
children acquired their first dislike to waste of 
time, and when it amounted to such a sense of 
its value as to make them prefer the domestic 
circle, and the occasional friendly society, to 
midnight riot and licentious pleasures. I am 
not anxious about these particulars myself, be- 
cause I am already fully apprissed of all the 
^ects of the system ; but I suggest them for 
the sake of some well-meaning persons of the 
old school, who contend for a mode of educatioh 
so opposite, that without some new and ex- 
traordinary light thrown upon the subject, it is 
not possible they should , ever be reconciled to 
one, which, in their opinion, is calculated only 
to anticipate the criminal passions, to introduce 
a premature debasement of mind, and add to 
the artificial miseries of society. 
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^ October 1805. . 

X HB pens of many of my predecessors have 
been laudably employed in investigating the 
good aqd t^vil of Novels, and Novel-reading ; 
but^ as the manu£icture of Novels is still carried 
on to a very great extent, it is^ I am afraid, to 
he inferred that their labours have not been fol- 
lowe^ by all the success they deserve. This^ 
however, as in other matters connected with 
public instructpn, is a cause rather for regret 
than surprize. Long experience ought to have 
convineed authors and teachers, that to point 
out what is hurtful, and to induce people to 
avoid it, are two very different processes, and 
rarely effected by the same means* 

It will not be expected that any thing new 
can be advanced on a question so often handled : 
and, indeed, in all these my lucubrations, I 
have hinted that my readers are not to expect 
much of that kind. Yet, perhaps, this very 
drcumstance may recommend the present Pbo- 
JSCTO& to the attention of the readers of Novels^ 
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since no class of people are more partial to the 
repetition of the same adventures, the same 
language, and the same sentiments. I hope, 
therefore, they will grant to me a little of that 
indulgence so liberally and constantly extended 
to the manufecturers of their favourite studies 

• 

who would be thrown totally out of bread if 
theit customers were so nice as to reject one 
Novel merely because it resembled another, or 
refuse to read what they had often read before. 

The chief argument, if I mistake not, in fit- 
vour of Novel-writing, is, its '^ tendency to 
teach proper conduct in the aflairs of common 
life.'^ But, if I may be permitted to differ 
from the many authorities in which this is ad- 
vanced, namely, the prefaces to at least five 
hundred of these publications, I shotdd presume 
that this argument can affect only such Novels 
as treat of common life, the number of which 
is so small tliat they may be fairly set aside 
without any injury to the main question. The 
great majority treat of a kind pf life which is 
so f^r from being common in any sense of the 
word, that we may safely aver it is to be found 
in print, and nowhere else. 

Nor is this the hvlt of the creators of ro« 
xhantic life ; and I question, whether it is even 
th^ir misfortune ; because a Novel founded on 
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common life must be miserably de6cieDt in all 
those circamstances^from which the pleasure of 
Novel-reading arises. That pleasure I take to 
consist principally in the reader's being intro* 
duoed into the acquaintance of a class of per- 
sonages of superior wealth and rank, of extraor- 
dinary virtues and extravagant ^ vices, with 
whom he is not likely to become familiar in any 
other way. Common life too abounds so little 
in adventures, and has so much of the level 
insipidity of plain sailing, or the flat and hum- 
drum motion of towing, that without very ex- 
traordinary aid, and a complete derangement 
of all its progress, I know not how even a 
couple of duodecimos could be manufactured 
from the history of any man that ever existed, 
and existed^ as men in common life do^ for no 
other purpose than to mind his business, pro- 
vide for his family, and perform the quiet duties 
of a good Christian and a good subject. We 
are also to tonsider, that the most interesting 
part of every Novel is a detail of distresses ; but 
distresses in common life are so tame and un* 
picturesque, that, besides their making a very 
sorry figure in themselves^ they are utterly in- 
capable of producing any sweet sympathizing 
effect on the most tender-hearted* reader. It is 
wonderful, indeed, what a difference is ob^ 
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jsenraUe between the disiredses of real life and 
those which are produced by the printiog-presa j 
, aor is the difference less striking between a dia- 
a|^intment, an ^abarrassment^ a disoovery, 
an escape, in real life, and the same event, cmt 
an event by the same name, when it is inflicted 
with a beautiful type, and upon paper wire- 
wove and hot-pressed. 

. I allow^ indeed, for I wish to treat this sub- 
ject with aU the impartiality in my power, that 
people in common life are visited by afflictions 
which have at least the same names we i-ead of 
in Novels : but, ah I what a difference in the 
description of them and in their effects ! I al-» 
low, too, that they: meet with disappointments, 
but of what kind ? Not of the heart, but of the 
counting-house; not viigins ruined, but bills 
dishonoured ; not vows disregarded, but bonds 
forfeited ; not daughters eloped, but securities 
run away, I allow that in common life theie 
^ay be sudden faintings, and sudden fits^ 
hectic flushes, and alarming deliriuiyis; but^ 
alas ! so little are these connected with senti- 
ment, that, were the oause of them to be inves-^ 
tigated, we should shudder to stain the chaste 
pages of Romance with the roost distant hint 
of them. Who, indeed, would bestow a tear 
upon pain and anguish^ whcQ it pould be proved 
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that they preceded more from indigestion than 
from love ; and m<»re from obstructed perspira- 
tion than parental cruelty ! JBesides these co- 
gent reasons^ it is well known to nurses and 
apothecaries^ that when people in common life 
faint away, are seized with a fever^ or lose 
their senses, their attitudes, language, and ap- 
pearance, however interesting in an hospital, 
would make a sorry figure in a mansion, and 
are miserably deficient in that harmony of co- 
louring, and delicacy of touch, which make 
a^ny delightful in a Novel, There are two 
things I may add, which people in common 
£fe know nothing about, but which are indis^ 
pensably necessary to give pleasure to pain, and 
dignity to distress : these arie the je ne e^i 
quoi and the ttnxt ensemble accompanimenta 
in heroic afiairs, to which no translation can 
do jusdce, and therefore I abstain from the at- 
tempt. Suffice it to say, that they have a most 
charming effect on the diseases of romantic pes- 
sonages, while, if applied to those of common 
life^ they would, to say the least, be a little 
suspicious. We should, for example, Imve no 
very favourable opinion of the delicacy of a lady 
who talked of the je ne stpi quoi of the rhea« 
matism, or the tout ensemble of the oolic. I 
may add^ on this part of my subject^ what I 
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believe is consistent with general observation, 
that nothing requires more skill in Novel- 
writing, than to introduce the furniture of a 
bed -room, which in common life is very ill 
adapted for general view, being composed of 
articles to which it is difficult to attach senti- 
mental language. A skilful writer, with a 
good flowing imagination, may venture upon a 
pillow- scene ; but I have known very few who 
were able to disorder the blankets, or draw the 
curtains, in a heart*moving way. 

With respect to proper conduct in common 
life, our Novel*writers act upon a scale rather 
too confined to be generally applicable. The 
only part of conduct which forms tiie subject of 
their precepts is marriage ; and here they make 
a fiill stop, as if the performance of the cere- 
mony carried with it an irreversible degree of 
happiness and virtue, which no future miscon- 
duct could interrupt. But this is not all ; for 
^hey either surround marriage with too many 
difficulties, or give it too many blessings to be 
very useful in the way of precept or example. 
The parties must suffer torments beyond all 
tlmt occur in real life, and almost beyond the 
utmost stretch of imagination, merely that they 
may pass through this probationary trial to a 
state of immense wealth, of splendid hotta^> 
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parks, and pleasure-grounds. Now, in com- 
mon life, we know, that marriage is neither 
very difficult nor remarkably lucrative. The 
parties meet together without any of those ex- 
traordinary risks from rope-ladders and blunder- 
busses which accompany courtsliip in Novels ; 
and if they happen to have acted improperly in 
any stage of this business, it is very rarely that 
they are rewarded or punished by a wife of ex-^ 
treme beauty, or vast wealth. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may be alleged that they may learn in Novels 
a superior style of courtship, a set of el^ant 
and chosen phrases, and a mode of depicting a 
bleeding or broken heart, which would give a 
charming air of refinement to common life. 
Patterns of letters and samples of speeches on 
such occasions are, no doubt, plentifully scat- 
tere4 in these volumes ; yet although they read 
more smoothly, and sound more musically, than 
what are written or spokep in common life, 
there are many reasons for supposing that in 
some cases they would not be successful, and 
in others not very intelligible. And there are 
persons who think that this mode of copying 
one^s wishes and wants out of books, and agi- 
tating the mind with second-hand feelings, is 
not very much to be depended on, and has na 
very intimate connexion with sincerity. I do 
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xM)t miean that it has not been sometimes tried; 
but I am apt to suspect that the courtship be- 
gun in a Novel has a natural tendency to end 
in a Farce. 

■ With regard to proper conduct in other si- 
tuations, I do not find that Novels bestow much 
attention on them^ and for the same reason I* 
have offered when speaking of afflictions and 
distresses. Honesty, punctuality, civility, so- 
briety, &c. are virtues which would make no 
figtttie in the world of fiction ; and accordingly, 
when they do occur, they are generally allotted' 
to the servants, an old butler, or housemaid, 
or, perhaps, a farmer on the edge of a com^ 
mon, who has a beautiful daughter. But the 
afiairs of the 'Change or the counting-house do 
not admit of that sublime redundancy of epith^; 
and glare of metaphor, which distinguish the 
transactions of an alcove, or an arbouf. B^ind 
a garden- wall, or behind a tree, an evertt of 
tender-intereist, an incident most strikingly im-^ 
pressive, may originate ; but what can a lovef 
do behind a counter, except to attend the d**^ 
mands of his customers, to weigh hii^ sugftrs; 
or to measure his muslins ? 

All this, however, while it seems to refiitrf 
the bpiniom that " Novels are calcufeited td 
teach propriety of conduct in cominiOn life^*^ 
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aught not to excite the resentment of the 
writers, or b^ construed into an attempt to in* 
jure them. On the contrary, I have only en-^ 
deavoured to deprive them of a merit which' 
I have proved they cannot justly claim ; ieind T 
hope that what has been advanced may form 
some apology for their quitting, at a very early 
period in the history of Novel- writing, the 
business of common life, and introducing their 
readers to the company of persons of rank and 
feshion. 

The consequence of this has been two-fold. 
The writers have obtained a much freer range 
for the energies of imagination from their ig- 
Doranee of the life they pretended to describe, 
whidh is a matter of miich more consequence 
than many of my readers may suppose. The' 
other advantage is the gratification of perusing 
the secret history of personages whose manner)) 
it would be dielightful to copy, because every 
thing they do, and every thing they suffer; 
every thing Aey say, and even their ver^ 
rilence, are accompanied with an air and a 
grace highly fascinating and irresistibly sym- 
pal&etic. 

From the commencement, indeed, of thid 
atbeSration in the matmer of writing Novels, 
every thing seems tb advance on the scdle of 
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refinement^ and such common things as tears 
and sighs and sobs become so refined and 
double-refined as to l>e wholly beyond the reach 
of persons of moderate fortunes. For the lat- 
ter^ perhaps^ this is a lucky circumstance ; for 
they who never cry but when they have cause,, 
think nothing of the pleasures of sorrow, and, 
would no more endeavour to heighten the com- 
plexion by tears, than to decorate a broken 
limb with ribbons. From this alteration like- 
wise in the creation of proper personages, re- 
mote from common life, we may observe that 
faintings, swoonings, fits, and phrenzies, are all 
managed in a manner, and written in a style 
far more picturesque, and better calculated for 
effect than before. In some respects, indeed, 
our^ notions of refinement may be thought to 
have been carried a little too far, as in the; 
business of fighting duels, which seems indis- 
pensable to a lover ; it being as necessary for 
him, before he can marry his mistress, to call 
out an antagonist, as to take out a licence. I 
may also instance the case of suicide in cqnse-. 
quence of disappointments of the heart, or, as 
they are sometimes called in vulgar life, con- 
tradictions. It, probably, was never the in- 
tention of the writers to give lessons of this 
kind, but merely to complete a pathetic scene 
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by the introduetibn of a pond, a river^ and a 
wiUow tree. These landscapes have, howciver, 
produced a farther effect ; and I cannot help 
here remarking, that as the ideas of some la- 
natlcks are observed to take a tincture from the 
Politics of the times, so the fair suicides of late 
years appear to have caught their wild fancies 
from their romantic instructors ; and, despising 
the vulgarity of the New Eiver, or the Thames, 
universally prefer the Canal at St James's, or 
the Serpentine in Hyde Park^. Nor is it less 
noticeable that the papers, in recording these 
^transactions, forgetting all other circumstances, 
dwell on the person of the suicide with an 
elegance of description and of flattery exactly 
in unison with the language of those fictions 
which prompted the action. 

But even high life may be exhausted ; and 
such appears to have been the case when, what 
I may term the third revolution in Novel* 
writing took place, by the introduction of castles 
and spectres, blue chambers and long-vaulted 
passages, murders, and robbers and asteasins 
from page to page. These must have admi* 

* Let not this be read as a passing sneer at Novels ; 
it deserves more serious consideration, and, perhaps, 
will be found not remotely connected with an insatiable. 
and' eicclttsire taste for romantic reading; 

vol.. n. o 
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nistered a new series of delights, and jof in- 
struction, but of what kind it is not easy to 
determine. We have not yet heard of any inns 
being mistaken for castles, nor inn-keepers' 
daughters for princesses. Some considerations, 
however, on the architecture of these gloomy 
mansions, these ^^ deep solitudes and awful 
cells," may, perhaps, be the subject of a future 
Projector. 
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Novemher 1805. 

It has often been objected to schemers that 
they are perpetually forming plans which are 
disproportioned to their . means of execution ^ 
and among other instances we frequently hear 
of men without a shilling in their pockets, who 
become the Projectors of plans for paying off 
the national debt ; while others, who never saw 
a cannon, and never discharged a musquet^ 
employ themselves in devising means for cany* 
ing on the continental war, or invading the 
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enemy's country. But, if we consider this mat* 
ter more kindly, it would, I humbly think, 
become us to allow that there is very rarely 
much connexion between the Projector and the 
Project ; and that it is not absolutely necessary 
there should be that nice proportion between 
them which may be requisite in other things. 
We might also, I think, exercise our candour 
in such cases, and confess that to be a very 
laudable ambition which carries a man, if I 
may so speak, out of himself and his own con- 
cerns, and invests him with a capacity for 
schemes of vast magnitude and importance. 
Yet in whatever light we view this ambition, it 
is undoubtedly owing to it that we find able 
statesmen every where but in the Ministry, 
eloquent speakers every where but in Parlia- 
ment, and conscientious officers every where 
but in commission. 

Ill as it becomes me to defend all the prac- 
tices of Projectors, I could not refrain from 
these few remarks as an apology for my 
brethren, hoping that if they are thought to 
have any weight, I may be allowed the benefit 
of it during my present lucubration, which, I 
am afraid, some will think another instance of 
that digressive ambition which carries a man 
-out of jbis own profession. Nothing can per- 

o 2 
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haps seeid niore foreigto frotn my business tha 
to invade the prdvitice of the medical faculty ; 
yet nothing less perhaps will be inferred from 
the sufaf eet of this paper. 

Much as I idlow of merit to the many 
daborate aod valuabte systems of the healing' 
art t«iiich have lately been pablished, there is 
Me objeetion which I am inclined to offer to 
them all; and that is, their not being snffi-» 
iiently cmnprehensive, or, in other words, their 
profound silence respecting many very common 
disorders, and surely very terrible ones, which 
ihey neither describe, nor pretend to cuie. This 
IS the more remarkable, because some of the 
treatises I allude to, profess to be of the popular 
kind, and to contain rules and directions for 
domestic medicine ; under which head the 
diseases I have in my eye would undoubtedly 
be classed, if, for some reason or other, they 
did not choose to omit all notice of them. 

It may seem a very bold attem^ iln me tA 
supply this defect, and my readers may per- 
haps suspect that I am about to introduoea 
kind of subject which is sometimes Yiot very 
pleasant, and sometimes not very delicaite. The 
Faculty, likewise, may complain that t am iflt^ 
properly intruding into theu* province, and 
threaten me with aU ^ cotisequeaoek eif tm* 
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licensed practice^ if I venture ta prescribe to 
my readers without thejiqt of Warwipk-lane : 
or perhaps they may console themselves, for my 
intrusion by the contemptuous supposition that 
J inean to join the numerous company of news-? 
paper doctors, and hand -bill Hippocrates'*^ 
who can concentrate ^11 their {knowledge into 
the size of a pill. But these fears and suppor 
BitionSy I hope, will prove unnecessary. I have 
Qo intention to apply for a patent ; nor shaU { 
look with much anxiety for the atte^tatipps of 
the ministers and church- wardens. Indeed it is 
pot my wish ' to borrow any thing from, the 
benevolent declarations of the advertising fa- 
culty, em»pt that my labours are solely ^^ for 
th? good of th^ publick/' 

Aippng th^ diseases omitted ip Pur medical 
•yi^tpms, }s one of considerable antiquity, tq 
which I giv^ the name of {Ieautoppobia. As 
J am the fimt who have regularly described it, 
although many of niy predecessors have oc- 
casionally touched upon this subject, I have a 
Tight to give it a name ; and by choosing one 
of Greek composition, J trust I comply with 
the taste of the age, so enamoured of Greek, 
that this language has been brought from 
schools and colleges, to delight the holiday 
folk a^Astky's and Sadler's Wells. For the 
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benefit, however, of such, if there be such 
among my readei^, ^ cannot «ad Greek at 
sight, I may inform them that Heautopho- 
BIA means in English a dread *^ of one's self/' 
and is a disease so common, and so painful, 
that it is truly surprising the Faculty have 
neglected it so long ; and that it has not only 
escaped them, but even the bills of mortality. 

Of the antiquity of this disease, some ac- 
count may be expected ; but in this research 
my inquiries have not been so successful as I 
expected. On application to many learned 
members of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
answer uniformly was, that they had never met 
with any such disorder, and that they conceived 
they never had a chance of meeting with it, for 
their studies were in themselves so extensive as 
to preclude the possibility of feeling any symp- 
toms of a disease which is generally manifested 
by the patient declaring, " he does not know 
what to do with himself* — and that he is 
" afraid of keeping himself company." Many 
other eminent scholars in various branches of 
literature have returned nearly the same an- 
swers ; and some of the more oandid part of 
the Faculty, while they allowed the possibility 
that such a disorder might exist, conceived 
that it is perhaps of that sort which the patient 
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conceals until it be past remedy^ or with which 
he tampers by means of quackery until he is 
ruined. They said, also^ that although there 
are no disorders of the common kind to which 
the Faculty are not as liable as their patients^ 
yet, firom my description of it, they maintained 
that a physician of great practice was perhaps 
the last person who could be affected by any of 
its symptoms. 

Unsuccessful, therefore, in my personal in- 
quiries, I consulted books ; and certainly in 
the writings of my predecessors, I found many 
occasional notices of it, which are sufficient to 
induce a belief that it is at least a century old. 
The local origin of it is another question, about 
which there may he allowed considerable lati^ 
tude of opinion. From the best inquiries I have 
been able to make, I am inclined to suppose 
that it came originally from France, a country 
to which we have been indebted for many si- 
milar diseases ; and my principal reason for 
being of this opinion is, that I find a disease 
described in many of their writers, imder the 
name of Ennuij which bears so striking a re- 
semblance to our EbsAUTOPHOBiA, as to leave 
very little room for doubting that they are the 
same* Nay, some of their writers assert, in 
•peaking of the remedy, that in France the 
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disorder is cared by dancings and in England 
by hanging ; and they aelect the month of Npr 
vember as that season in which both disease and 
core are most prevalent This opinion^ how 
evef, it is not necessary to adopt ; our lively 
neighbours are apt, in speaking of ^e English, 
to take a great many things for granted ; and 
had they made proper inquiries, they would 
have found that the November cures, whicb 
they mention thus lightly, are not occasioned 
so frequently from ^* havijog nothing to do/-^ 
as from having " done too much." What they 
have advanced niay, notwithstanding, instruct 
us a little in the origin of the disease, in the 
cure of which, it must be allowed, they have 
the reputation of being more successful thaii 
ourselves. 

Having dispatched these two preliminaries, 
I am to proceed to what the faculty call the 
predisposing and the occasional causes ; but as 
such nice distinctions might be perplexii^ to 
those who ard not very fond of tracing mat- 
ters to their source, it will be auffioient to hint 
that the general causes are excess in time and 
in money. Whoever happen to have heredi- 
tarily a large share of these, are most liable to, 
the disease, although it is by no means confined 
to them. Oq the contrary, it may be seeix 
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raging tbrovgh whole families who are not 
much troubled with either of those excitemeuta; 
and I am inclined to think that it appears in 
its most virulent forms among a class who have 
little money to spare, and who might employ 
their time if they would. 

The lesser or more immediate oauses^i which 
}n other cases the fitculty term occasional, are 
very numerous ; but in my experience in the 
H^AUTOPjioBiA, I have generally found them 
so mixed with the symptoms, and the symptom* 
themselves so complicated^ as to leave it very 
doubtful which was the cause, and which the 
effect I shall therefore mention the principal 
pf them conjunctly, until a farther knowledge 
pf the disease shall enable me to arrange and 
classify them more regularly. In the first place 
then, the patient who is attacked with the 
Heautophobia, complains that '^ he has no<« 
thing tQ do ;'' and what very often accompanies 
this complaint, and may appear very remark*r 
lible, is, that if you examine into his case, you 
find an invincible distaste '' to doing any 
thing/' He complains also that time hangs 
heavy on his hands, and he prays for the as* 
sistanee of one or more to relieve him of the 
burthen. This he endeavours in various ways, 
fvhich generally mark the particular case and 
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constitution of the patient. Thus, while one 
attempts to be relieved at the tavern, another 
flies to the theatre, a third mounts his horse^ 
and rides he cares not whither, and a fourth 
saunters about the streets uniil fatigue disposes 
him to sleep. Some have found temporary re* 
lief in a procession, some in the ascension of a 
balloon, and not a few have been cured of a 
single fit by the odd remedy of tossing back- 
wards and forwards the goods in a lineno^ 
draper's or mercer's shop. An auction has long 
been celebrated as a choice remedy, and ballfli 
and routs are said to be wonderfully efficacious. 
But, although I use the word remedy in 
such cases, my readers are not to understand 
that the methods I have mentioned deserve the 
name. They are so called by the patients^ 
indeed ; but it is one of the peculiar symptoms 
of the disorder, that most things are called by 
wrong names. This arises from a species of 
insanity, which is not at all uncommon with 
those who are habitually subject to it. About 
some ordinary matters they will converse sent 
sibly enough, such as a new opera, a bathing* 
machine, visiting the rooms, riding upon an 
ass, subscribing to a ball, or raffling for a toy : 
on all these and a few other similar topicks they 
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seem perfectly collected : but engage them in a 
discussion on pleasure, amusement, domestic 
duties or happiness, and you will find them 
wander most lamentably. What they say, 
therefore, ought not to weigh much^ although 
I have been obliged to make use of some of 
their phrases to illustrate the nature of the 
disorder. 

It must he again observed that, although, 
in my practice in the Heautophobia, I have 
seldom been able so far to conquer the patient's 
obstinacy as to make him impart his feelings : 
there is every reason to think it is a very pain- 
ful disorder. There are many hours, and some- 
times whole days, when the temporary remedies 
to which they fly cannot be procured. Hence 
it is, that a rainy season is attended with very 
violent attacks. It may be observed too, that 
it rages among some classes on. a Sunday more 
than any other day in the week, especially if a 
Very heavy rain or storm should heighten the 
calatnity. On the contrary, the patient has a 
notion thai fine weather will relieve him ; and 
therefore the summer is appropriated to those 
many experiments in the way of cure, some of 
which I strongly suspect have only tended to 
fix it more deeply in the constitution. It must 
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be a very violent fit, which prampts n nan ta 
ride fifty» seventy, or an hundr^ milea^ ae]?ely 
to get rid of himself. 

But the most remarkable elrcumatanee at-» 
tending the HbautophobiAi and what renders 
it truly deplorable that so many should be aft 
flicted with it, is, that it aggravates every 
other disorder. This proceeds partly from its 
very nature, and partly from the common prac- 
tice of those who are afflicted with it, that they 
shun one another, as they would the pestilence^ 
if a fever, ague, &c. happen to come on. Their 
aversion to a sick'^bed is wonderfully strong, 
and an in&llible symptom of the disease I have 
been describing. It may seem unkind, indeed^ 
that persons who have so many friends should 
be deserted in such trying moments ; but such 
is the nature of the Heautophobia, that sick-' 
ness is as disagreeable as solitude, and there- 
fore what seems want of friendship ought ratb^f 
to be viewed as selfrdefence. Besides, it inay 
be added, that there is in fact no loss of lriend<« 
ship in the case ; on the contrary, the afflicted 
have the pleasing reflection that they are every 
hour receiving all the consolation which gilt 
cards and empty chairs can afford. 

Having now enumerated the leading symp-v 
toms of this disorder, and attempted a short 
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history of it^ it only remains to . propose the 
cure ; for without this, my dissertation can 
make no figtire in the medical annals^ But 
this is a more difficult task than I can at present 
attempt, so as to flatter myself with the pro-* 
bability tyf success* Of tli6 patients who have 
been under my inspection, I must candidly own, 
that by far the greater part proved to be in- 
curable. I shall not, however, be so discou- 
raging as to conceal that the few who recovered 
owed their recovery to means which are ex- 
tremely ^mple and easily accessible. The 
grand point was, to remove the confusion of 
thought dbovementioned, and to introduce at 
favourable times more correct notions of the 
subjects enufiMrated, particularly <^ pleasure, 
happiness, and domestic duties. Much good 
was also done by exposing some patients la-* 
bonring under the disorder : this was found to 
excite a degree of pity, which turning in^iTarda, 
«^om failed to prevent the attack. But the 
chief rettiedy was to strengthen the mind by 
vudi corroborants as may be found in most li- 
brariesi, by prohibitii^ exercise unless softer la- 
bour, and by persuading the patient that the 
titne of which he complained was ^ven him in 
tnuft, ftud was to be aocouoted for. 
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*' The great thing to be recorded is the state of your 

ovm MIND." . JOKNSON. 

December iSo 5. 

X H£ time is now arrived when it is usual to 
express some regret for past errors, and to form 
resolutions of future amendment. Perhaps few 
take their leave of a departing year, virithout 
reflections and feelings which would be very 
unpleasant, if they were not softened by the 
hope, that its successor will be ushered in with 
brighter prospects, and guided by more active 
experience. We can all recollect some trans- 
actions that have ended in shame, and some in 
disadvantage; some that might have been con* 
diicted with more prudence, and siome which it 
would have been wiser not to attempt. If we 
pass to the lesser occurrences of life, we regret 
many hours that have been spent unprofitably ; 
and wish that many words and replies which 
escaped us inadvertently, or were provoked by 
passion, could be forgiven as readily as we de-« 
sire to forget them. In our moments of self*- 
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complacency^ indeed, we are willing to believe^ 
that what is not forgotten may be proved to be 
harmless, and that the effects of caprice are as 
short as its duration. But, amidst the most 
flattering apol(^ies we make for our failings^ 
whether of the greater or lesser kind, we sel- 
dom omit to console ourselves with the re- 
flection, that there is yet time to reform ; and 
we generally fix on the commencement of a 
year as the sera of amendment. 

To facilitate tliis periodical attempt, which 
is sometimes successful, and sometimes but a 
delusion, the use of Diaries has been proposed^ 
into which the transactions and reflections of 
each day should be transferred, and in which, 
as in a glass, we may survey both body and 
mind at fidl length. It is necessary, however, 
that a mirror be faithful : even the coquet and 
the flirt would not value a glass which reflected 
only the beauties of the countenance, and did 
not show where paleness might be removed by 
raugey or where a pimple might be concealed 
by a patch. 

Of those who have attempted to register their 
actions and their thoughts, some have become 
ashamed of their fidelity, and some tired of the 
restraint Some have detailed events which 
mighty without injury, have been consigned to 
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oblivion, and others have neglected to record 
what would have been worth remembering. Th^ 
Diaries of some have been the journals of self- 
love ; and by setting down those events only 
'frhich may be read with approbation, embel-^ 
liahed with sendments which were never felt^ 
their writers have practised a deception on 
themselves, while they thought they were in-> 
geniottsly deceiving others. From some we 
have had exact dates of joumies and of walks, 
of purchases and of sales, in which the only 
object was to balance accompts, and to explain 
deficiencies* Men not remarkable for strengdi 
of intellect, and who do not consider that a 
Diary, to be useful, ought to comprehend what 
passes in the mind rather than in the &mily, 
have dwelt, with a scrupulous exactness of 
dbronology, on births and christenings, on wed- 
dings and illnesses, on repairs of houses and 
improvements of land, and on bargains widi 
landlords and customers. 

Evai AsHMOLs, a name highly to be re« 
spected, condescends to tell us when Joan Moi> , 
gan, his maid, died of the small*pox, when his 
wife quickened, and when he discharged his 
man Hob& He never appears to have per* 
ceived of how Uttle importance it was Ibr hira?* 
•elf to recollect, or for others to be told, how 
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often he was troubled with the tooth'-ach, or 
took a purge ; how often he bled with leeches^ 
and wliat was the consequence of his rubbing 
the skin near his rump. Yet while I select 
these unnecessaries from his Diary, let it not be 
concealed that there is one item which my &1« 
low-citizens have probably read with more in- 
terest, and from which a caution may be de* 
duced which will seldom be n^lected. I allude 
to his having ^' fallen ill of a surfeit occasioned 
by drinking water after veTusan V^ 

With the exception of tliis very useful hint, 
which the advanced state of dinner-knowledge 
perhaps renders sup^uous, it is evident, that 
a diary of .such materials as the above might be 
extended to many folios, without answering^ 
any valuable purpose. Men seldom grow wiser 
by being reminded when they parted with a 
tooth, or discharged a servant ; when they con- 
tracted to build a stable, or took pills to pro- 
cure a sweat. When a man marries a second 
wife, he is in no great danger of forgetting that 
he buried the first ; and it must be somewhat 
mortifying to him who wishes to review the 
progress c^ his life, that his Journal enables 
him only to recover the dates pf a jaunt, or the 
items of a tavern-bill, the age of his wine, or 
the sickness of his horse. And if such circum^ 

• * 
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stances are of little consequence to the recorder 
of them, what must they be to the reader ? Few 
men can expect to possess such sympathetic 
tenderness, as to feel much anxiety about a 
neighbour of whom they know nothing but the 
chronology of his gout or his rheumatism : still 
less can they be desirous to know when he paid 
visits or bills, when he let blood, or tenements, 
I have been led into these remarks by lately 
picking up, on a stall near Smithfield, a Diary 
of a very singular kind, in which the writer's 
mind was strongly, and in many respects pro* 
perly, imbued with a sense of religion. But 
the chief purpose, if I mistake not, of this 
Diary, was such a review of his mind, as might 
enable him to conquer two propensities very 
predominant. The one was a temper not of the 
most placid kind ; the other, ah inclinati<m to 
enjoy the pleasures of the table considerably 
beyond the bounds of temperance and sobriety. 
The whole forms one of the most candid ex- 
posures of a mind continually at variance with 
itself, and for a long series of years forming, 
in vain, resolutions of amendment, which men 
of different habits would think it very easy to 
k^p. This Diary, or Journal, was published 
in 177^9 ^ f<sw months after the death of the 
author, Dn Rutty, an eminent physidan in 
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Dublin^ and the writer of some books of great 
reputation on medical subjects. It consists of 
two thick volumes^ from which I shall extract 
a few passages, not solely for the amusement 
of my readers, but by way of suggesting, that 
Diaries, written with equal simplicity and can- 
dour, might perhaps be of considerable use to 
the writer. I shall only premise, in order to 
account for the phraseology of some of my ex- 
tracts, that the author was one of the people 
called Quakers, and that each line, or para- 
graph, contains the reflections of one day, al- 
though I have not thought it necessary to give 
its particular date. 

" 1753. 

Two sudden transports of passion. 

Feasted with moderation. 

Mechanically morose. 

Perverse without cause. 

Morose on trifles. 

Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

Twice unbridled choler. 

Brittle on a slight provocatioiL 

1754. 
Tolerable patience under bad usage. 
A little perverse. 
A. transport of anger, in which I struck my 

servant. 

p 2 
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Weak and fretful. Licked spittle in two 
places ; insolent in two others*. 

Very perverse on fasting, 

A little impatient of contradiction. 

Feasted a little beyond the holy bounds, and 
was most righteously chastised by a subsequent 
sickness and diarrhcea. 

A fit of anger from a mistake. 

Feasting, nearly moderate. 

The (tobacco) pipe enslaves. 
. Feasted, beyond holy bounds, with two dear 
bewitching friends. 

A compotation, scarce within the holy 
bounds ; as, indeed, unless one most resolutely 
seclude himself, it is not easy to keep within 
them strictlv. 

Snappish on hunger. 

Feasting pretty weU Umited. 

Feasting beyond the holy bounds. 

Morose. — ^An ebbing time with regard to 
tees. 

Feasting rather beyond the holy bounds. 

Snappish. 

On £eisting, much discomposed, through 
some cross events^ concluded with feasting 
scarce innocent. 

^ My reader will excuse the indelicacy of expression^ 
when he reflects what a fine trait of nature this exhibits. 
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Very morose. Feasting tolerable. 
Very brittle on a very small occasion. 
Srittle again. 
Anger too impetuous. 
Patience exercised in the detention of/ee^. 
Scolding too vehement. 
A poor, dull, sickly day; indigestion and 
choler. 

An hypochondriac obnubilation, from wind 
and indigestion. 

A feast, scarce innocent. 
Cross on my servant's deafness. Anger rose 
too high for want of bridling early. 

1755. 
A little perverse on a surprize. 
Ate too much to-day. To eat and drink to 
live is the point. 

Feasted, not innocently, in not refusing the 
bumper; however, retired soon. 

A second feast-day ; rather overdone again. 
A little scolding, with too much emotion. 
A little ruffled on provocation, though but 
little eruption in words. 

Ate too much ; was too cross. 
I feasted pretty moderately ; but, with this 
notable difference in solitary and social eating, 
that in the last I eat moire like a swine. 
A sudden eruption of ferocity. 
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Frappish, unrighteously, twice this morning. 

On a little neglect and injustice^ fretted too 
much, for want of bridling the first motions. 

Irritated too much on an unseasonable call. 

Fawning to superiors, insulting to inferiors. 

Flatulent and cross on a slight occasion. 

Choler reigned in the morning. 

Quick to anger. 

A black evening ; a fit of downright anger 
on a supposed injury, and, for want of timely 
resisting, it proceeded. 

Vexed sorely and inordinately by a call on a 
hot day. 

Doggedness sticks. 

G>ntempt from a patient, and pretty calm 
under it 

Dogged. Ate too much. 

Told a lie in haste. 

A vexatious message in wet weather^ at 
which I repined unrighteously. 

Fretted on a small occasion. 

A hasty word, and false to my servant 

Snappish on a call to a child^ which, however, 
I answered. 

Feasted beyond bounds. 
* Feasted a second time with little satisfaction. 

Inappet^nt and morbidly peevish, with laa-» 
situde and coldaess. 
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An over-dose of whiskey. 

A doll, cross^ choleric, sickish day. 

Eleven patients, and not one fee, and my 
jpatience abused considerably; I mattered a 
little. 

O for more patience and no snapping ! 

A sadden disappointtnent not qaite well 
sustained. 

A feast again, to my hurt, and some little 
grief. 

Learn to repine less at small evils and flea- 
bites, thou pitiful Jack-straw ! 

A little vociferation to a servant. 

Vicious complaisance, though in one solitary 
glass only. 

Anger, on importunate and ill*timed teazihg 
for money, cast a gloom on this whole day. 

1756. 

A fierce answer to a tolerably civil question. 

Base usage from a patient utterly unworthy 
of attendance. I resented it enouo^h. 

A frappish choleric day. 

A sudden recoil, I doubt more than nervous, 
on a sudden attack from a pauper. 

Still snappish. 

Choler with cause in the morning, and with- 
oat cause in the evening. 

Horribly d(^ged and cholerick. 
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Feasted to the utmost bounds. 

Sinfully cholerick on a slight prdTobatiou, 
for which I am to ^sk forgiveness to-morrow. 

Choler in the morning with little cause, in 
the afternoon with apparent cause, but am- 
plified by mistake. 

Much incensed on a small occasion. 

Cross in the morning from fasting, not only 
mechanically from bile, but immorally. 

A little of the beast in drinking. 

Feasted rather beyond bounds. 

Too dogged. 

Feasted a little piggishly. 

Anger to a too great d^ree. 

A fatigue and late dinner, and drank beyond 
the holy bounds. 

Choler, merely on an unseastmable call from 
a poor man. 

A feast, wherein a little swinish. 

Mechanically dull, listless, and cross. 

Feasted beyond the holy bounds. 

Dinner, bread, water, and saSiron-cakes. 

Mechanically, tihamefully dogged. 

Dogged on a certain rencounter, but soon 
relented. 

liost a fee pretty contentedly. 

O my doggishness and snappishness willimy 
servant ! 
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Feasted ; idle putining wit not ebdugh dis- 
couraged. 

Still morose. 

I rec^ visd great contempt from a patietit with 
much ^tiende, whilst stnart at home wheite I 
had power. 

175;. 

Dc^^d last night and this daoming^ 

A little swinish at dinner and repast. 

Dogged on provocation. 

Very dogged 6r snappish. 

Ate too mudi yesterday. 

Snappish on fasting. 

A li title swinish at dinner. 

Sitekhess on a feast. 

Cursed snappishtless to those under me, on 
la )K)dily indisposition. 

On a provocation, ekerdsed a dumh resent* 
iktent for two days, instead of scolding. 

Scolded too vehemently. 

Dogged again. O my weakness I 

Piggish at meals. 

Unrighteously snappish. 

Vapourish from indigestion : our feasts have 
a sting. 

Drank to the utmost bounds, if not beyond. 

Head-ach^ the just result of yesterday's 
excess. 
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Lived to ddfnk; and the head-ach a most 
righteous consequence." 



In this manner^ our Diarist proceeds through- 
out the whole of his life ; and I hope the spe* 
cimen I have given will not be useless, if they 
whom passion and intemperance most easily 
beset, will begin to record their failings with 
equal candour. Much of the happiness of life 
depends on temper ; and there is more con- 
nexion between equanimity of temper and mo- 
deration in appetite than is generally supposed. 
The records of intemperance, indeed, are too 
frequently to be consulted in our mad-houses 
and gaols ; but most of the evils which result 
from passion would probably be avoided by a 
candour and consciousness like' what our Diarist 
cherished, and by recollecting, that it is on 
many occasions possible to be angry without an 
adequate cause, and to extend resentment until 
it makes the provocation ridiculous. 
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" Sunt qui 

Crustis et pomis viduas venentur avaras^ 

Excipiantque senes, quos in vivaria mittant'* 

Hoe. 

'^ Some with fat bucks on childish dotards fawn ; 
Some win rich widows by their chine and brawn.*' 

Pope. 



December.iSo^. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Joseph Warton, in 
one of his notes on Pope's Works, that the 
hasredvpetce^ or legacy-hunters, were a more 
common character among the ancients than 
with us. I ought to apologize for differing 
£rom that eminent Critick, if the subject were 
not of that kind which depends on times and 
circumstances, and on which the experience of 
different men may vary, and yet each be just in 
his assertions. If we look around us in the pre- 
sent day, I flatter myself that, if we are not of 
opinion that the race of legacy-hunters is be« 
come more numerous, so neither can we con-> 
elude that the character is become more scarce. 
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There are some reasons, indeed, which make 
it very natural to conclude that these watchful 
ladies and gentlemen ^must have increased. 
Every character will become prominent in pro* 
portion to the temptations it has to display it- 
self ; and surely, in an age which presents so 
many overgrown fortunes and childless families 
(if the expression be pardonable), we may ex- 
pect that the captatares and fueredipetce will 
find it their interest to study their art with more 
assiduity, and practise it with greater skill. 

But this class of men have, by some means 
or other, been subjected to contempt and ridi- 
cule. Of this we find many specimens in the 
antient poets ; while the satirists of our owii 
nation have not been inattentive to what they 
considered as a very fertile and happy topic 
One of our celebrated dramatic poets has written 
a comedy, the sole purpose of which is to ex« 
pose the arts of legacy-hunters ; and many of 
my predecessors have touched either regularly 
Or incidentally on the same subject. The graver 
moralists have told us that the legacy -hunter is 
a man who wastes his life in expectations which 
he has no right to form,, in submissions which 
detract from a manly spirit, and in attentions 
that can be l^nd only when they are sincere ; 
and ^t when he has attained his object, he 
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bewails his success in lamcDtations in which 
iione will join. The usual arguments against 
livarice are also brought to play upon him, and 
it is aaid that, whatever outward deference 
riches thus acquired may command, he is an» 
able to secure the esteem wliich attaches to the 
rewards of industry^ bravery, or genius. 

It is the great business of the Projector to 
reconcile men to themselves, and to one an- 
other; and, in pursuance of this benevolent 
plan, I hope I shall be excused £9r presuming 
to offer an apology for the character and con- 
duct of legacy-hunters, who have been less 
kindly treated tha[n hunters who follow other 
sorts of game, although they encounter equal 
&tiguea, while their object is somewhat more 
important. I presume no man will be foolish 
enough to deny that the Bank affords better 
sport than the most extensive manor in the 
kingdom, and that a covey of three per cents. 
is better worth finding than one of partridges. 

In diis attempt to vindicate the characters 
of legacy-hunters, I hope I shall be thought 
disinterested. It has not fallen to my lot, and 
I believe it seldom falls to the lot of any of the 
family of Projectors, to be enrolled among 
the number of those who are delighted with the 
prospect of a death-bed or the sight of a funeral. 
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To what it has been owing that I have not yet 
registered my name among those sons of hope, 
may perhaps appear in the course of this paper, 
or, which will answer . the same purpose, it 
may be left to conjecture. 

I might begin my apology for legacy-hunters 
by appealing to their antiquity, since, in the 
opinion of some, antiquity stamps a certain de- 
gree of merit and celebrity on all human things. 
If some practices afford pleasure because they 
are new, there are others which we think jus- 
tifiable because they are old. The antient poets, 
as already mentioned, take frequent notice of 
legacy-hunters, by the names of captatores and 
h(eredipet{B^ which, it were to be wished, could 
be adopted in our language, as they are more 
genteel in sound than the vile compound used 
by us. Tlie Romans then, it is plain, had a 
race of legacy -hunters ; and, if we were able 
to trace manners as easily as revolutions and 
dynasties, we might probably find that some 
of them arrived in this country with its earliest 
conquerors, or came more circuitously through, 
the antient nations of the Continent, and landed 
with William. Be this as it may, their origin 
is antient, and I apprehend that their principles 
are yet more antient, although they were not, 
until later times, applied exactly in the way 
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we now find them. At first they might be 
employed to intercept a convoy or to burn a 
town, and in time^ by various refinements and 
modifications, become useful only in the more 
gentle employment of nursing imbecility, and 
practising on idiotism. 

But the origin and history of legacy*hunting 
is a subordinate consideration, nor would my 
more sensible readers entertain a worse opinion 
of it, if it could be proved to have begun with 
the present century. It is of more importance 
to contemplate the practices of legacy*hunters, 
which seem so very amiable as to require less 
vindication than, perhaps, I may be induced to 
offer. If we consider how little real friendship 
there is in the world, and how little real sym* 
pathy with pain and disease, we must surely 
be induced to admire a race who are all friend- 
ship and all sympathy, who visit when o):her8 
desert, and are never so attentive as when the 
prospects of health and pleasure, and life, are 
about to close. Such, indeed, is their assi- 

m 

duity on these occasions, that no obstacle pre* 
vents them ; and, although they are far from 
being deficient in attendance at other times, 
they are particularly so when thdlr friends are 
most helpless, and in greatest want of assist* 
ance. In nursing the sick their skill far ex* 
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exceeds that of persons who make nursing^ a 
trade, and whom they are ever ready to rival in 
all the little cares and attentions necessary in a 
sidLroom. 

Bat, In addition to their sympathy, we mus^ 
commemorate their humility. There are no 
offices so servile as to be beneath them, and no 
inconveniences to which they are not ready to 
submit. On such occasions, their affability to 
their inferiors, their desire to please, and their 
eagerness to obtain a favourable report, banish 
9II notions of pride and superiority. And as 
such virtues must often be practised for a con* 
siderable length of time, and amidst many mor- 
tifications, and many privations, surely some 
degree of respect is due to those who can act 
their part so well, and that perhaps a part 
which they have not been accustomed to act, 
and which they have been obliged, in the stage 
phrase, to prepare at a very short notice. 

Sq^bmission is another virtue highly requisite 
in legacy-hunters. Their art, indeed, is ad- 
mirably calculated to root out all the remainders 
of conceit, and that adherence to favourite opi- 
nions which has crumbled our world into fac- 
tions and sects. The moment they begin the 
hunt, they renounce all opinion of their own, 
yield to that of their ^^ dear friend*' with im- 
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plicit deference, and give up to him for a certain 
time the use not only of their understand* 
ing, but of their eyes and ears. They renounce^ 
above all things, that author of all disputes, 
that bane of all social conversation, the spirit 
of contradiction; and although^ amidst this 
general surrender, they seem to retain very little 
of the rational creature, yet they do not enter- 
tain a worse opinion of themselves, and are 
generally more highly esteemed by their friends 
if ultimately successful. Their eyes are still 
useful for watching, and their ears for listening, 
a faculty which, by the way, is so necessary in 
l^acy-huDting, that very few have ever at- 
tained much proficiency without \t To be a 
good listener is indeed a talent so productive, 
that very considerable estates have been pro- 
cured by it. It is particularly necessary in at- 
tending on the aged, who are apt to tell very 
long stories, or on persons whose memories are 
not very good, and who are apt to tell the smoae 
stories whenever they tell any thing at all. In 
listening, too, it is absolutely necessary to be 
exceedingly dull and stupid, laughing or ap- 
plauding only when the signal is given by the 
speaker. All emotions of ridicule and attempts 
at wit are to bis avoided as poverty itself; for I 
have .known msiny very eminent legacy -hunteri 

VOL. II. Q. 
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who have missed the game within a few hoars, 
merely by starting aside, or stumbling upon a 
poor joke or pun. 

To these virtues, it is almost needless to say 
that the exercise of patience is indispensablv 
necessary. This, indeed, is the foundation of 
the whole ; and of what does patience consist 
but of the suppression of all caprice, ill-temper, 
hasty and harsh words, and little resentments, 
which are unbecoming the graces of submission 
and humility P For this reason, if I might be 
permitted to give advice to legacy-hunters, 
while I attempt to vindicate them, I would 
suggest that it is an amusement which, if not 
begun in youth, can rarely be practised with 
success in age. I know several legacy •hunters 
who have begun late in life, and have always 
been unsuccessful from want of patience, and 
from forgetting that they are to comply with 
the humours of another at the expence of th^ 
own. Youth, when the ikculties are supple, is 
the proper time to begin the art ; and hence it 
is that parents of much experience begin very 
early to train up their children to that kind of 
respect for bachelor uncles and maiden aunts, 
which may ultimately conduct them with ad- 
vantage to the Probate -(^ce. I cannot, how- 
ever, recommend a very early attempt at "dm 
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art, as young people are apt to be impatient and 
careless; yet, with proper instmctions on the 
doctrine of the main chance^ it is Wonderfiil 
what proficiency some will attain at an age 
when others are contentedly drudging in shops 
and warehouses, and acquiring no more wealth 
than they can honestly earn« 

. If my readers will now seriously consider that 
here are a race of human beings who make ii 
their study, some for months,. and some for 
years, to practise the amiable qualities above- 
mentioned, I trust they will agree with me that 
legacy-shunters may be presented in a more fa- 
vourable light than that in which they have 
hitherto been placed* It remains, therefore^ 
that I state one or two reasons why I have pro-* 
jected this apology for their character and con- 
duct. 

My first reason is, because they deserve our 
compassion ; for, even if successful, they who 
are influenced by such principles are very rarely 
the persons who have an inclination to profit by 
their victory. The acquisition of th^e object of 
their labours has seldom tended to promote 
happiness, or dignify character. But if, upon 
this aceount, they merit our compassion, they 
are yet more to be pitied in their disappoint* 
ments, which exceed in bitterness almost all 

Q 2 
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tbat we know of human misery. This will ap^ 
pear evident, if we consider that, perhaps, they 
have performed the painful and laborious part 
above described for a series of years, and some 
for a great portion of their life ; and if we con- 
aider likewise that others, fancying themselves 
to be nearly approaching the reward of their la- 
bours, have anticipated that reward in a man- 
ner which, if disappointment follows, is pecu- 
liarly^mbai=«r:;Sing. It frequently happens also 
that, when the object is gained, and all seem 
secure, congratulations are flowing in, and new 
schemes of new life and show are forming, 
some trifling circumstance is discovered, al- 
though so small as a single word, or a cypher, 
which is represented in Westminster-hall in 
such a manner as to overthrow the patience and 
submission of years, and send away the unhappy 
l^acy-hunter, not only impoverished, but dis- 
graeed. There is another class of disappoint- 
ments scarcely inferior to this : for some have 
had the mortification, after all their pains, to 
discover, not that they are omitted in the will, 
but that there was no will at all. Whether it 
be possible to bear the least of these evils with 
resignation must be left to the decision of those 
who have siiflered them. They would form 
subjects of very unprofitable speculation with 
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the rest of mankind, because they are mixed 
with certain feelings to which they are happily 



etranffers. 



And this leads me to another reason for the 
apology I have attempted for legacy-hunters, 
and that is, that nobody pities them. There 
seems on the contrary a general combination to 
treat not only without pity, but with contempt, 
this laborious, attentive, assiduous, and sub- 
missive race of men. Yet, surely, even this 
seems to recommend their characters, when 
they have the courage to persist against so 
many difficulties. Nor have they courage only, 
but philosophy also, to submit to so many pri- 
vations, if successful, and to so many evils and 
mortifications where they fail. Let us, then, 
endeavour to represent their character in as fa- 
vourable a light as it will admit, with this re- 
serve, that one half the perseverance, attention, 
and obliging temper, which is so frequently 
thrown away upon a dotard, might have been 
crowned with success in a shop ; and that the 
wealth which is not the produce of integrity or 
talents, will rarely contribute to charwter or 
happiness* 
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** Histrio hoc videbit in spenSl, quod non videbit sapien^ 
in vit&?'^ Cicero. 



January f 8o6. 

Jr BW comparisons have more frequently oc? 
curred than that of human life to the stage. 
Familiar conversation, even among those whq 
have seldom seen a theatre, has condescended 
to borrow many significant and serious expres- 
sions from the oeconomy of mimic life. We 
frequently speak of being delighted with new 
scenes, or disgusted with a continued repetition 
of the old. We applaud the man who attempts 
a difficult part, and performs it well, and we 
sigh at the remembrance of those who are gone, 
or going oflF the stage, and can delijght us no. 
more. Perhaps, indeed, in many other cases, 
if our language were attentively" examined, we 
should find that a very great part of what we 
consider as the most appropriate expressions on 
serious occasions, and calculated to elevate the 
subject of conversation or writing, is derive^ 
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from the technical cant of a business, which, if 
not ludicrous, is at least remote from gravity of 
speech. Whoever attends to the language most 
in use, even in the Senate, at the Bar, or in 
the Pulpit, will be surprised to find how much 
of it is borrowed from the shop of the mechanick, 
the labour of the ploughman, or even the 
meanest occupations in common life. Yet, al- 
though much of our language is strikingly figu- 
rative, we must be content to follow universal 
custom, and honour the images introduced into 
refined speech, as we sometimes honour men 
who have advanced into high rank in society; 
without referring to their low origin. In the 
case of figures of speech, we trace their history 
only when a ludicrous purpose is to be detained, 
and when those images are to be placed before 
our eyes which would not else affect our sense 
ef ridicule. Artists and wits know how to ex- 
hibit the figure so as to present the objeet in a 
light that never was suspected. To paint a 
caricature, or compose an epigram, where the 
praise or censure of a minister of state is the 
object ; notlung is so easy as to depict ofiice by 
a man managing the helm of a ship, or to ex« 
lubit oppression by the figure of a man whose 
back is broken by weights representing taxes. 
But of all figurative expressions, sanctioned 
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by prescription, few are perhaps in more ge- 
neral use, either in common conversation, or 
among the moral writers, than those which are 
borrowed from the stage, and applied to the 
business of human life. Our celebrated poet 
told us long ago, t\iBt 

"All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one map in his time plays many parts.*' 

Succeeding writers have used the same com-* 
parison, no doubt with the intention, that their 
readers should profit by the anxiety of dramatic 
heroes to perforn> their part well, and as much 
as possible to realize the character they assume. 

Dean Swift, who was frequently out of hu* 
mour with mankind, says, that ^^ Life is a tra- 
gedy, wherein we sit as spectators awhile, and 
then act our own part in it.*' Some, however, 
doubt the correctness of this comparison. - la 
the business of a theatre, the spectators con- 
tinue to sit without any desire to act a part : but 
allowing Swift's comparison to allude to the 
days of youth, in which we may be said to be 
spectetors, and I am afraid, without paying 
much attention to what is performing, life may 
be more justly compared to that species of his? 
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torical drama, that mixture of tragedy and 
comedy, of which Shakspeare a£Pords some ad- 
miraUe examples. 

. ^ But comparisons must neither be examined 
too -scrupulously, nor pushed too far. Human 
life is something so much more important than 
the amusements of a theatre, that there are but 
few' circumstances in which it can be dignified 
by the resemblance. Still, as it has been fre- 
quently adopted, it may not be unprofitable to 
inquire, whether there are not some particulars 
in which the stage of* human life may be im- 
proved, by adopting the regulations and dis* 
cipline of the mimic. theatres. 

In the first place, then, we may suggest that 
the general conduct of the greatest and best 
performers is in many respects deserving of being 
adopted in the business of common life. The .care 
which actors of this description take to prepare 
themselves for their professional duties, by at- 
tentive study, by cultivating the memory,. by 
-avoiding what may injure the powers of body as 
well as mind, by investigating their author's 
meaning, by observation of real life and man- 
ners, and by frequent rehearsals and consulta- 
tions with persons of judgment and taste, are 
-all circumstances that cannot be too closely imi- 
tated by performers in the world at large/; We 
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observe that they are not content with attaining 
mediocrity only^ and would be little gratified 
by the praise of meaning well ; but^ with a 
laudable ambition, they strive at excellence^ 
even in a part which, measured by lines only, 
appears trifling, but which they elevate into 
consequence; and in this, and all thar at-* 
tempts, they endeavour to satisfy the fastidious 
critick, as well as the more indifferent spec- 
tator. They avoid all trick and artifioe, follow 
nature in the expression of the passions, in 
their tones, their pauses, their looks, and ges* 
tures ; and wish not to catch applause from the 
low and illiterate, by extravagance of bustle^ 
unmeaning exclamation, or unnatural attitudes 
and grimaces. All this surely might be broughl; 
into the business of public, or even of domestic 
life, with the greatest advantage. 

There is another, perhaps an inferior object 
of a good actor's care, which may yet be usefully 
recommended to the imitation of a very name* 
rous and interesting class in sodety ; I mean 
the pains he takes to dress himself with the 
strictest regard to the character he is to per** 
form. On the stage this is considered as a 
matter of great importance, and an attention is 
paid not only to the character, but to the age 
of the party to be represented ; which cannot 
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be too closely copied by those who are to per- • 
form in real life. There is, however, much 
reasMi to thiuk that this is more frequently 
commended than imitated ; a neglect for which 
I am unable to account, because they who* are 
guilty of the most glaring improprieties in dress, 
are the very persons who are most constant in 
their attendance before the curtain, and seem 
moat anxious to derive their manners in other 
refipects from those behind it. 

Whatever other resemblance there may be 
discovered between the stage and human life, I 
^un afraid there are some conclusions to be 
drawn not much in favour of the latter. Wheq 
we consider that all abuses on the stage are 
expelled or rectified by strict aud irresistible 
discipline, we naturally look, but we look iu 
vain, fqr a similar controul in the case of per^ 
formers in real life. In real life the ^pectatorflf 
][iave either too little power, or are too remiai 
to eiiert it in suppressing irregularities. Per^ 
haps, indeed, like the other chsfi of speetatorS| 
their taste may have been vitiatfed, and they 
may be inclined to £ivour abuses agaunst whidi 
their aqeestors wquld have revolted. Certaiq 
it is, that on the stage, no manager would dare 
to exhibit, nor would the trunkmaker or his 
successors, the diurqal ^criticks? tolerate the 
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appearance, for example, of a virgin habited 
in the dress of a strumpet ; yet of late it may 
be affirmed, without breach of chanty or truth^ 
that such preposterous appearances have been 
very frequent on the world's stage, and have 
not been followed by so much hissing as they 
deserved. It is surely among the most remark- 
able errors into which mankind are liable to 
fall, that the parties to whom I allude should 
forget, that the costume of virtue admits of 
very few changes, that it has been held sacred 
in all wise nations, and that they who wear 
the livery of another mistress, compel the world 
to believe that they are very eager to enter into 
her service. 

Another lesson which may be very profitably 
taken from the stage, is, that the best per- 
formers are not always acting. They have their 
seasons of business and of retirement; and 
during their more constant employment, they 
have their hours and days for study, and for 
preparing themselves in the part they are to 
act. They cherish a respectful attention to the 
wishes and expectations of the audience before ' 
whom they are to appear, and who never ex- 
cuse defects unless in cases where, on > some 
sudden emergency, a performer is called to his 
post on very short notice. Somewhat of thi* 
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division of time between business and the pre* 
pamtion for business, betw<sen thinking and 
acting, would be extremely proper for the con- 
sideration of those performers in common life, 
who are perpetually shifting the scene, without 
advancing the plot, and without allowing them- 
selves leisure to inquire how their last perform- 
ance was received, nor how they are to prepare 
themselves for the next. So very anxious are 
they to be always seen, and to ** fret and strut'* 
on the boards, that they cannot spare even one 
day in seven to review their performances, and 
study their charaicters. The mischiefs arising 
from thus living in a perpetual bustle and ex- 
clusion of thought, are many and serious. - It 
is astonishing they should be neglected by those 
who boast of their acting, the vast business 
they perform, and the applause they receive ; 
and yet they are so obvious to the spectators,' 
that it seems wholly unnecessary to point them 
out. It may not, however, be in^pertinent to 
add, that this practice swells the superannuated 
list, and fills the world with more bad actors 
and shocking performances than any other cir- 
cumstance. 

But as we may derive some instruction from 
attending to the oeconomy of the mimic stage, 
we may also observe some examples that ought 
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to operate in another way. One thing that 
contributes very much to the injury of the 
theatres and the disappointment of die spec^ 
tatorsy is the vanity and conceit of certain per^ 
sons claiming a right to perform the first and 
most difficult characters, who are totally unfit 
either by nature or study. They contrive, by 
some interest, to appear once, perhaps, in such 
parts, preceded by much puffing and ostentatious 
promises ; but they are discovered to be grossly- 
deficient in voice, look, manners, and under* 
standing. They disappoint the audience, and 
either retire wholly in dudgeon, or dwindle into 
what the players term third and fourth rates ; 
and are sometimes happy if permitted to carry 
a lover's message, where they formerly bran- 
dished the marshal's truncheon. 

That there are many parallel cases in real 
^fe is, I humbly presume, consistent with 
general experience ; and hence we have so few 
great characters ably supported. The character 
of a gentleman is, generally, very sorrily repre- 
sented, from its being so frequently attempted 
by mere coxcombs ; but it must be allowed, on 
the other hand, that the characteiss in low 
eomiedy have some very able representatives; 
Takes^ and bufibons, are not scarce, and w€ 
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Imve some excellent coquettes^ j^lts, and pert 
chamber^ maidd. 

Of late, too, we have heard of performers, 
w rather candidates, who have aimed at the 
highest ranks of the drama, at an age when it 
would have been more natural to expect they 
should have been at school. That this occurs, 
likewise, in life, is so obvious, that I presume 
the stage may be acquitted of having introduced 
the innovation. I rather think they are in- 
debted for it, to the attempts so continually 
made by boys to play the parts of men, and 
not always of the best of men. Life, indeed, 
appears of late to be thought so long, and so 
tedious, that, in order to bring it within a mo» 
derate compass, and shorten its labour and iti 
fetigues, the period commonly called yputh, 
and formerly appropriated to instruction, has 
been left entirely out, and manhood, gallantry, 
and dissipation, commence with the breaking* 
up of school. One consequence of this is, that 
we are • no longer called upon to make allow- 
ances for inexperience and ignorance of the 
world, since none of the frolicks and follies of 
youth are now discernible except in gentlemen, 
who haVe, by some accident, reached their 
grimd climacterick. But as the spectators of 
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the mimic theatre appear to have hecome tired 
of this sudden transition from the nursery to 
the green-room, this anachronism in the date 
of dramatic efforts, it is to be hoped, that those 
of the greater stage will, after a few more fail- 
ures, and the exposure of a few more absur- 
dities, be enabled to perceive that taleots are 
not to be forced with impunity ; that there are 
intermediate steps between the child and the 
man ; and that there is a stated and regular 
progress in the various periods of human life, 
which, all things considered, it is not worth 
while to disturb. 

When noticing what we are to avoid, in 
these figurative allusions to the stage, it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to inform my readers 
that, of late years, a very rapid decline has 
been perceptible in our theatres. For this many 
causes have been assigned, and many ingenious 
attempts made to explain away each of thenu 
The mianagers protest against any share of the 
blame ; the town says there are no good plays; 
the writers complain there is no taste left 
Perhaps these parties may be safely allowed 
to share the evil, in whatever proportions they 
think most equitable, as it appear^ they are 
entitled to the whole, in one way or other. 
But it ought to be the care of those who belong 
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to the wwld's stage, that the cdmparison shall 
not hold in th^ir case, by cultivating a pnrer 
taste in the amusing, and less of the burlesqne 
and farcical in their serions parts. On the 
oontrary, the compdrison will be justified, if 
laughter be the only object, and consumption 
of time, or gaining of money (no matter by 
what degradation} the only wish and effort. 
Low characters, ludicrous dresses, and indecent 
dialc^e, may be then introduced without of- 
fence^ and continued without obstruction ; for 
what emk impede sueh irregukrities, when all 
the rules of taste have been violated^ and all 
the motives for proper acting discarded ? 

It may yet be allowed that, even in our 
theatres, there are periodical returns of, at 
least, a profession of amendment. Those who 
peruse the newspapers will discover, at the ap« 
proach of the winter season^ many lai^ pro- 
mises of reformation, excellent actors engaged, 
capital pieces committed to rehearsal, and 
schemes of ceconomy formed. All that was 
formerly offensive to taste or morals, is to be 
banished; and new scenes, dresses, and deco- 
rations, are preparing to embellish the coming 
novelties, that applause may be secured, and 
interest promoted. 

Life has its seasons, too, when it is not 

VOL. II. R 
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unusual to form similar resolutions, and to pre- 
pare for the better performance of its duties. 
The commencement of a year is that season^ 
when every man thinks he is entering on a wiser 
plan, because he has lived to see the errors of 
the former. They will be disappointed, how- 
ever, if they practise, on themselves, the de« 
ceit which the caterers of theatrical amusements 
practise on the publick ; if they encounter the 
same temptations, and the same difficulties, 
without a higher strength than can be derived 
from mere resolution, and if they think refor- 
mation easy, merely because they have found 
a date for it 
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'^ Is France at last the standard of your skill f"-^ 
Say ; does .her language your ambition raise> 
Her batren^ trivial, uilhariiionious phrase^ 
Which fetters eloquence to scantiest bounds. 
And maims the cadence of poetic sounds ?'* 

Akenside. 

Pelrmary 1606. 

XjLi'THough it is acknowledged fay all who 
have studied the antiquities of the English laa- 
guage^ thajt it is a compound of many other 
languages ; yet, as the labours of those anti* 
quaries in tracing words to their native country 
have not been very easy, we may conclude that 
our ancestors were somewhat shy in adopting 
words of foreign growth. We find that, in 
most cases, they had either the modesty or the 
roguery to conceal the theft, by subjecting them 
to the process of an English polish and round-* 
ing, before they would admit them into com- 
mon use. Hence it is, that, although our Dic- 
tionaries prove that the English have a great 
many wwds derived from other languages, they 

B 2 
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have comparattvely very few which still retain 
their foreign appearance, or which have not 
been mulcted either m their spelling or pronun- 
ciation, as a species of alien duty necessary to 
be paid before their adiiiission to the privileges 
of natives. 

It cannot be denied that^ when thus iiata^ 
ralized, foreign words have contributed to 
strengdien and enrich our language in no com* 
mon degree, without lessening its dignity, or 
impoverishing the nations from whence we de- 
rived them. Indeed, I must do them the jus- 
tice to say that they have seldom thought it 
vrorth their while to contest the matter, or 
I'eclaim their fugitives ; and in this forbearance 
tliey have shewn no little wisdom. Besides 
that nations have now something more impor- 
tant to quarrel about than words, the pedigree 
of the latter is so uncertain, the deeds of con- 
veyance so ille^ble, and the original claims so 
confused, that it would perhaps not be very 
j^litic in any one nation to set up lof%y pre- 
tensions to originality and independence, in 
defiance of the rest. The £aa^her vtre go back 
in tracing the history of any language, or in- 
deed of any object whatever, the more we have 
reason to conclude with the wise man, that 
^ there is nothing new under the sun.^ 
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But^ notwithaiandiBg all these advantoget 
of importation and naturalization, some per^* 
eoos have, of late years, imi^ned that the 
EngMsh lai^^nage was falling into decay, that 
it could no longer stand alone, and that it bet 
came necessary to rc|>lenbh by fresh importa^ 
tions from the Continent, and principally from 
Fmnoe. So urgent did this necessity appear, 
diat it was resolved to lose no time in waiting 
for the laws of prescription, and the requisite 
forms of naturaliasation, but immediately to cir^ 
culate the article in its pare and unmanu&Cf 
tured sjtate. And this has been accomplished 
with so much eagerness and rapidity, that a 
great deal of our conversation, especially of that 
part which is called polite, might be published, 
if it were worth publishing at all, under the 
echo(d-book title ^ << Dialogues in French and 
Bogliah/' 

Upon what ground an opinion so discredit- 
sMe to the copiousness and energy of our lan- 
guage was taken up, I know not that I shall 
be able to explain, and I am afraid very few of 
those who have adopted it are very anxious to 
inquire. Whether they supposed that the 
poverty, or pretended poverty, of our language 
«roae from the prodigious waste occasioned by 
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ML increase of writers and talkers ; which cer- 
tainly may admit of some consideration^ since 
we know that words may not only be wasted; 
but even worn put ; or whether the age was 
becoming fertile in subjects which required the 
assistance of new words to make them mean 
any thing, or which, for the sake of decency, 
had better be expressed in any language than 
our own ; or whether there had occurred, in 
polite life, certain topics, events, and accidents, 
which would not bear the intelligibility of plain - 
English, but might appear very graceful and 
becoming in any foreign language : or, lastly, 
whether they who have cidtivated any Conti-? 
nental language are obliged to produce specie 
mens in publick. AH these are conjectures, 
on the validity of ^which much learned discussion 
might no doubt be instituted, but which I shall 
for the present leave to the consideration of my 
intelligent readers. 

In whatever way the matter may be explain* 
ed, it is certain that of late our importations 
have been so frequent as to alarm every man 
who is Englishman enough to love his native 
tongue, who supposes it adequate to all the ^ 
necessary purposes of expression and persuasion; 
who would wish to hand down to posterity tlie 
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seiKtiiiients of his forefadiers in tiie same words 
in which he received them, and to converse with 
his friends without the aid of translation. 

But it may perhaps be urged that, although 
an attachment to our native country, and to its 
language, be a very natural and a very strbng 
principle, it becomes a vulgar prejudice when 
interfering with the influence of Fashion, which 
we know to be paramount to all other consi- 
derations. Yet even Fashion has of late been 
ranked among the poverties of our language, as 
a thing worn out and effaced, and its place has 
consequently been supplied by Etiquette. The 
power of this personage now extends over all 
those departments formerly under the controul 
of Fashion, except perhaps a few articles of 
dress, which are still allowed to be fashionable, 
although the times and seasons of wearing them 
are regulated entirely by Etiquette. The whole 
train of conversation is also put under the same 
authority, and whatever is proper or improper 
to be said to certain persons, and at certain 
times ; whatever is proper or improper to be 
done at certain hours, or on certain days, must 
all b« referred to Etiquettey which has likewise* 
been the principal means of introducing the 
long train of foreigners of whom I am to *take 
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some notice, and concerning whom I would, 
in all due hnmility, institute a serioas int|iiiry 
into the right and title by which they have oh*? 
tained a settlement ii) our colloquial dominions^ 
I feel no disposition to iutrodupe poUtical 
discussions into this paper, because, my readers 
must have observed, I do not happen ^o belong^ 
to that family of Froj8ptos3 who endeavonr 
to execute the offices entrusted to his .Miyeaty's 
ministers. Yet from some small reading, and 
from some little attention to publie afiaira, \ 
think I may venture to affirm that the nation 
has not been more prosperous since laws and 
regulations were cm the Uipi$, than formerly 
when they were only pn the carpet, or under 
consideiation. And with regard to the disputes 
between nations in former days, I find that our 
treaties of peace were as solid and durable when 
the belligerent powers chose to explain their 
mutual differences, as they have been sinoe they 
came to an eclaircisaement ; and it is certain 
that some proposals for peace have been as suc^ 
cessful as any of the frojeis and amtrerprofeh 
of lat^r times. War is undoubtedly a great 
evil, and never to be entered into but fitun the 
pressure of imminent danger ; yet I questioa 
whether we are more impressed with the import«» 
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^nce of this hd, by being told that war, iot 
all possible cases, should be only the dernier 
resort. 

As to political men, indeed, they may have 
some reasons for blaming the poverty of our 
laagoage ; for in cases (and such may occur} 
where yery little is done, it is necessary that a 
great deal should be said. During a war, like-i 
wise, it may be thought very fair to quarter 
npoQ the enemy. There are moreover certun 
supposable reasons, into the merits and mean-* 
ing of which I shall not enter, why one 
man should draw up his bill of services on 
a carte blanche^ and why another should prac- 
tise the mode of extrioating himself from an 
embarraa in a language fordgn to jdain under- 
standings* I will also allow this dass of men^ 
in common with traders of a leaser ' description, 
the merit of givii^ up, on certain occasions, 
9M thoughts of personal emolument, and con** 
tenting themselves with a simple douceur. 

In two former papers (No. IX. and No. 
XXXV.) I took occasion to state, at consider- 
able length, the necessity of malffiig oar fiir- 
aiture and our provisions to ^peak French. I 
Wis not then, however, nor am I yet, able to 
aay why transactions which are no longer pos^ 
nble in a closet, should be carried on in a 
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boudoir^ nor why a wearied man may not take 
rest in a chair> as well as in a cabriole, ^fau^ 
teuily or a bergere. Still less can I conceive 
the advantages we derive from cUning in the 
French language, nor what improvement any 
dish can receive from being translated before i€ 
is carved. I shall not, however, recapitulate 
any part of the papers in question, to which 
my readers may have recourse if they please ; 
and I merely touch upon the subject in this 
place for the sake of connexion, or, as the 
importers of words say, eii passant 

Our public amusements seem to have bor-* 
rowed very profusely from the French. Whe- 
ther this proceeds from their being conscious of 
poverty of language or sentiment, I must l^ve 
managers, authors, and actors, and show^men 
in general, to determine. It appears, however,' 
by the accounts in the newspapers (which, by 
the way, were formerly criticisms, and are how 
criiiques^y that such amusements are not to be 
examined very nicely ; that the spectacle is to 
be praised, if it adapts itself more to the eye 
and ear than to the understanding, if the tout^ 
ensemble be grand, and if the whole goes off 
with eclai. Delicacy and propriety of language 
are not considered as requisites of great import- 
ance, and a little badinage and equivoque may 
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be substituted with considerable effect. Still 
tbose who are not of opinion that our language 
i» insolvent^ and no longer able to pay any de- 
mands upon it, will perhaps be ready to express 
their surprise that an actor cannot appear for 
the first time on the stage without making his 
debut y and will be induced to inquire why a 
girl who is the common property of every rake 
should be said to possess the most captivating 
naivete ? 

In afiairs of gallantry, it is not perhaps 
wonderful that terms should be introduced to 
disguise sentiments. According to the general 
method of conducting matters of this kind, it 
is absolutely necessary that one of the parties 
should be deceived, and there are few more 
certain modes of deception than the employ- 
ment of words which have either no meaning 
at all, or may be made to assume a meaning 
for a limited time. But the use of French words 
in gallantry appears to suggest a general excuse 
for the use of them in other cases. I offer this 
as a conjecture merely, although I hope it will 
be thought capable of some degree of proof. 
Our language, while it is Justly praised for its 
strength and eneigy , may yet possess too much 
of both for particular purposes and particular 
Qoewions. It was, perhaps, better suited to 
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MT robust fore&dierB^ than to the present.^eli-* 
cste race ; and it requires to be sofbened and 
thinned^ for the same reason that we have found 
it necessary to exchange the iron armour of our 
ancestors for broadcloth and flanoeL In our 
language^ it is notorious that there are many 
words respecting gallantry, such Mjbniicatwn, 
adultery f &c. which are extremely harsh and 
unpolite, and which we therefore have ex^ 
changed for tendresse^ JUle de joie^ demirep^ 
affaire de cosury and other graceful diminutives. 
There is one phrase in particular which sums 
up the whole business of gallantry, and is soft 
and mellifluous to the chastest ear; I mean 
Jimx pas, which surely deserves all the praise 
bestowed on it, although some classes of men, 
such as divines, proctors, and judges, still make 
use of the harsh words noticed above. There 
seems, likewise, this peculiar advantage in the 
Jmut pas, that it means nothing very disre* 
putable, which the other words are thought to 
imply very strongly. On the contrary, the 
persons who may have committed a fauao pas 
sufier very little injury, except perhaps losing 
^e mauvaise honte, and are still received with 
so much respect in the polite cirdes, as to be 
encouraged to treat those of the old school, and 
PaojECTOBS especially, with a proper degree' of 
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hawteuvy and finally to consider the afiair as a 
mere bd^teUe^ not worth remembering. 

But as some words are introduced to auppl j 
the place of others, so there are also a few 
phrases which have been very conveniently 
adopted in lieu of thinking. The je ne sqai 
fuoi is one of the most useful of these, and 
applicable in a thousand instances of taste, opi^ 
nion, sentiment; or rather where taste, opi- 
nion, and sentiment, happen not to be at hand. 
Whether a man, a book, apicture, or a house 
be described, it is liked or disliked for a certain 
je ne s^ qwn^ and there the biugain ends. 
What the ye Tie sqai quoi is, or means, no per« 
son will be so rude as to inquire even of them* 
selves. Whatever it may be, it is the cause of 
nmch buying and selling, of marrying and 
being given in marriage, and of all those sudden 
changes which take place, from the dislike of 
a gown, to the rejection of a lover ; and owing 
to its being held sacred from explanation or 
inquiry, it is, to use the phrase of the adver- 
tising faculty, one of the ^^ most pleasant, safe, 
mild, and effectual remedies,'^ for fickle tempers 
that ever was invented. The advantages of 
such a resource must be obvious to any person 
who will consider the miserable state to which 
many would be reduced, were tiiey to be ob- 
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liged to account for their attachments and yroc- 
sions in plain and intelligible language. 

From what has been advanced^ t^^erefore, 
although we may not precisely hit the cause of 
this invasion on our language by foreigners ; 
yet we may discover that the kind receptioq 
they meet with, and the frequent uses to which 
they are applied^ are rather, upon the whole, 
a matter of necessity than choice. An .able 
advocate might also say something of modesty 
and respect for the English language in the 
persons who encourage these intruders ; for 
surely every lover of the language of a people 
of reflection and virtue, would be sorry to find 
it employed to make folly consistent, and crimes 
blameless ; and must be pleased with the tacit 
ridicule of any contrivance to defend that by 
jargon, which is irrecondleable to sense. 
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« ^oelom ipsum petimus stoltitift." . fioB. 



March 1806. 

It has been sometimes a question with me 
whether the long space which intervenes be- 
tween my lucubrations be an advantage, or % 
detriment to me. On the one hand it appears, 
that if I commit any mistake, a month must 
elapse before I can correct it, or c^r any apo* 
logy ; and the same time must intervene be« 
tween the beginning and the conclusion of any 
subject which it has been found necessary to 
extend through two papers. On the other 
hand, however, it may be hoped, that if I have 
committed an offence in one paper, it stands a 
chance of being pardoned before I begin an- 
other ; and if I am guilty of that greatest of all 
offences in persons of my profession, namely, 
repetition of the same thoughts, the reader has 
a suitable time allowed him to forget both the 
ori^nal and the copy. 
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I have lieen led to consider this state cyf the 
question, from being told by a correspondent^ 
that, in many of my lucubrations, I have re^ 
peated sentiments on the shortness and linear* 
tainty of time, the necessity of employing it 
usefuUy, and the crime and folly of wasting it ; 
tvhich, my correspondent adds, are either the 
same in substance, or bear a very close resem-> 
blance to each other*. 

- This, however, is what 1 certainly wish to 
avoid, because I am told that such subjects will 
not in general bear repetition ; that it is quite 
enough to be once told what one ought to do : 
and that the same thing often repeated Is no 
longer information, but downri^t teazing^ 
which it is impossible to si^er with any shase of 
patience. I must, tl>erefore, take the liberty to 
advance in my own behalf, that it is not always 
easy to avoid the r^tition of a favourite 
thought. Every man has some thoughts which 
he peculiarly cherishes, either because they are 
his own, or because he has proved them by ex« 
perience, or for some other reasfm ; and what 
occurs so eommonly in conversation cannot, it 
is hoped, give so very much offimee in writiog. 
But, lest this apology should not be thought 
sufficient, I will beg leave^ as a supplcouent^ to 
observe, that in all cases where we have reaeoa 
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to think a sentiment of importance hat been* 
forgot^ there c^n be no very great harm> and 
no very great oflfenee^ in repeating it 

With respect to the shortness and uncertainty 
oi time^ I am not aware that I have said too 
innch^ and still less that I liave exhausted the 
subject: I have^ however^ more than onoe 
given hints that I am not so strenuous a be-, 
liever in the shortness and uncertainty of time^ 
as not to allow that something may be said on 
the oth^ side of the question* X am not s^ch 
a bigot to old opinions as not to allow^ that if 
we were to judge from observation only of men 
and manners^ there is very good reason to think 
that the time of most people is so far from 
bein^ short and uncertain^ that it may be con* 
sidered as the longest and best secured of all 
their possessions. If the use made oi any ar*. 
tide, and the character it bears, be a fair cri^ 
terion of its value and importance, I do not seQ 
how we can draw any other conclusion from 
the practice or sentiments of those whose time) 
they tell us, hangs heavy on their hands, and 
who employ it, if they can be said to employ 
it at all, as if it were to have no end. 

Taking, then, for granted, that its length 19 
intolerable, while its duration is certain, is it 
not surprizing that the ingenious part of man* 

v6l. II. $ 
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kind, amidst all their contrivances and improve-^ 
ments, have done so little to remedy ati evil 
which is the general cause of complaint ? That 
something has been done, cannot be denied : 
bat when we consider that a day consists of 
twenty-four hours, and a year of three hundred 
and sixty-five such long days, I would ask^ for 
how much of this tedious space have we pro- 
vided employments that can render the burthen 
of life tolerable ? 

Some years ago, the world stood a chance of 
being completely revolutionized, as it was 
called, by a combination of ingenious gentle-' 
men, who honoured each other by the name of 
philosophers. ' They began their work with 
yery ardent hopes, and certainly at oner time 
with some prospect of success; and if they 
could have secured common sense, or common 
honesty (not to speak of religion or morals} on 
their side, I know not how far they nught ere 
now have advanced. Why they proceeded no 
farther, and what circumstances occurred to 
consign them and their philosophy to oblivion 
and contempt, I need not recapitulate. I in- 
troduce the subject, however, with a view to 
the principles, as some humourously called 
them,, of one of these philosophers, who was 
so confident in the execution of their grand 
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plan, Aat he (v6ry clearly, I doubt not) fore- 
. saw the time approaching when mankind would 
not only be delivered from such plagues as go^ 
vemment, laws, religion, trade and Commerce, 
but even be exempt from thd vulgar obligation 
to fall asleep once in every twenty *four hours. 
By this the length of our days would, in many 
cases, . have been doubled, and the most restless 
amongst us would receive an addition of at least 
one third. But this was not enough, although 
some, who complain that time, in the ordinary 
way, hangs heavy on their hands, will probably 
think it was bad enoughs Our iilgenious phi* 
losopher went a step farther, and foresaw that 
when we had got rid of sleep, we might also 
firee ourselves from the necessity of dying and 
being buried out of sight. 

Now, while our philosopher might discover 
no other inconveniences attending these al- 
terations, than the injury done to the makers 
of feather-beds, and the worshipful company 
of undertakers, (although some insinuated 
that his principles were hostile to physicians 
and apothecaries,) it occurred to me that any 
attempt to carry his system into practice would 
become exceedingly unpopular to the proprietors 
x)f time.' It is. surely consistent with even su- 
perficial reasoning, that if we cannot get rid of 

s 2 
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the smaller portion of an article, we shall find 
yet more difficulty in disposing of the greater. 
If time hanga heavy on the hands of those who 
have not perhaps above forty or fifty years in 
their disposal, what would be the case with 
those who had many centuries, and were like- 
wise, according to our philosopher's plan, de- 
prived of government, laws, reli^on, com- 
merce, relationship, and the ties of natural a£* 
fection? These latter, I should have men- 
tioned, were also among the obsolete prejudices 
to be abolished, had the scheme taken place ; 
but when I have once stated what a vast 
burthen of time this ingenious gentleman was 
about to impose upon mankind, I need say no 
more to account for the general dislike shewn 
to his labours. 

It was, indeed, a very great error, in the 
formation of this design, that while the con- 
triver was writing away sleep and death, and 
all the other articles which employ either mind 
or body, he never once suggested, or even seems 
to have thought, in what way his everlasting 
population was to be diverted, how they were 
to spend their time, when day and night were 
abolished, and when all mankind were to ar- 
rive at such a state of perfection, that the terma 
superior and inferior were no longer fit to be 
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used. It was this error^ however, which proved 
j&tal to the scheme with that cli^ss who have 
akeady more time than they know what to do 
with, and who, fond as they are of novelties, 
will certainly never thank any man for in- 
creasing their stock of tediousness. 

After having got rid of the dread of this grand 
scheme, one would have thought that they who 
find time longer and more certain than the rest 
of the world, would have contrived some ad- 
ditional means to remedy the evil; but very / 
little, as already observed, has yet been pro- 
posed, or carried into effect; which, for a 
nation so humane as to provide hospitals, 
asylums, and remedies for almost every kind of 
distress, is somewhat singular. The few nos- 
trums which our ancestors employed, such as 
sleep, and cards, are still in use; and although 
they do not administer a cure adequate to the 
length and violence of the disease, they must 
be allowed, in certain cases, to alleviate the 
paroxysms, and render time somewhat more 
tolerable. 

. Moralists, who are of a very diflBrent way of 
thinking in such matters, and are perpetually 
talking, as iiiy correspondent accuses' me, of 
the shortness and uncertainty of time,, seem to 
OHidider all the accustomed schemes for the 
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consumption of time as delusive^ or, at best, 
as answering a very partial purpose. And be- 
sides this, which perhaps contains more truth 
than those who complain of time will be ready 
to allow, they proceed to more violent lengths, 
and venture to ask how those persons who com- 
plain that time hangs heavy pQ their hands, 
think they shall be employed in eternity ? 

The effect of putting this question has, I 
know, been very perplexing, because it has 
generally been put to those who never bestowed 
a thought upon the matter, and who were con- 
sequently very poorly furnished with the means 
of answering. The philosopher abovementioned 
could have, no doubt, afforded a satisfactory 
solution, upon his principles ; but, as all men 
are not philosophers, and as there is in this 
country and perhaps in some others, a cur- 
rent report that the present life will be followed 
by one of much longer duration, it is certainly of 
some consequence to ask how those persons 
who find the present so extreinely tedious, will 
be able to bear one of much greater length. 

This question is interesting upon another ac- 
count. Among the prejudices pf education 
which those who complain of the length of time 
have got rid of, we may rank the old opinion 
iJbBt the future life is of two kinds, one of hap-^ 
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piness, and the other of unhappiness. Now^ as 
with these persons the latter has been entirely 
discarded, as monstrous^ unnatural^ and in-^ 
human, and as it seems to be agreed upon 
that what some people call heaven is the only 
future state, it would be desirable, as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, to know what sort of place, or 
state, that is. 

It may seem extraordinary that a point of this 
importance has not been settled long ago, and 
with some people, I believe, this is partly the 
case ; but with those who are the subject of this 
lucubration, I cannot find that there are any 
cleiar ideas entertained, nor do I know of any 
individuals who have formed an opinion, or any 
general meeting that has been called to resolve 
the doubts of those who are principally con- 
cerned. There seems a very great and unac- 
countably neglect in this, and something that 
militates against their own doctrine : for, if 
their time be so very long, and if they have so 
few means to employ it, how comes it that 
an hour or two now and then cannot be dci- 
voted to a question so important ? 

I am the more anxious to surest to them 
like expediency of taking this question into con^ 
sideration, because I am certain that, if they 
will favour me with their thoughts on the aubi^ 
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jecty I shall be able to enliven my lucubrations 
with notions of heaven and heavenly happiness^ 
which our most profound divines have never 
conceived. And after having su^ested this, 
I flattei; myself I shall be fieivoured mth $i very 
extensive correspondence, composed of a most 
striking variety of sentiments. That my cor-r 
respondents may have some general guide, I 
would farther suggest, that they would review 
their present pursuits in such a manner as to 
inquire whether they would wish to be so em- 
ployed to all eternity. They can, in this way, 
foe at no loss, to frame such a heaven as will 
suit their purposes, and be a mere continuation 
of their engagements upon earth ; whereas their 
present notions, as fiaur as I have been able to 
gather them, are scarcely reconcileable to com* 
mon sense ; for how can any man suppose that 
he shall appear with advantage in a new ntu^ 
ation or a new character, on neither of which 
he has ever bestowed one moment*s thought? 

This proposition, I hope, will not be called 
unreasonable. I am driving no very hard bar'* 
gain with my future correspondents. If they 
are for a state of perpetual bliss, I only want 
to know of what nature they expect that bliss 
to be ; whether they are now providing for it, 
or whether they have already begun it ? 
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I allow that their time is insufferably long, and 
that there are few means of employing it within 
their inclination^ I only wish to know whether 
they depend upon means of the same sort to 
enable them to bear up against a length of time 
longer than can be counted. If they, however, 
instead of giving information, shall send me 
letters requesting advice, they will impose upon 
me the necessity of using more plain language 
than that to which I have been accustomed ; 
and I shall at the same time refuse even that to 
any person who does not make a full disclosure 
of the remedies which he, or she, may at pre- 
sent be using to lessen the burthen of time. If 
they consult me with a view to receive new 
opinions^ or pardal opinions, I must tell them 
I have no such opinions to offer : I cannot make 
9 new heaven and a new earth ; and, therefore, 
to prevent unnecessary application, I conclude 
with informing them, that a heaven made out 
of such materials as are in common use here, 
would not coincide with the more rational opi<» 
nions of the learned. If my correspondents 
have formed no higher notion of heaven than 
as a place where a good deal of time must be 
•pent, I am not prepared to say tiiat it will b# 
spent in many of the employments which wa 
try lor that purpose on earth. I have no au- 
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thority to say that there any public amusements 
there, any card*tables, routs, operas or mas-* 
querades, race-grounds or stables ; but I have 
the very best authority for asserting, that the 
time usually consumed on these, must be em^ 
ployed in some other way. 
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« The screech-owls seem to be settled in an opinion^ 
that the great business of life b to complaik, and that 
they were bom for no other purpose than to disturb the 
happiness of others.*' JOHN$0]ff. 



Jpril 1806. 

In a late paper (No. XLV.) I adverted, but 
in a few words, to the situation and sentiments 
of Complainers, a description of men who seem 
to. be entitled to a higher degree of respect, and 
whose good wishes I am desirous of obtaining, 
that they may forward the principal design of 
all my lucubrations, namely, to introduce, and 
preserve good humour wherever it can obtain 
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access. The Complainers, however^ are a very 
peculiaf class ^ and^ from the original constmc- 
tion of their 'minds^ are not to be addressed 
xvith the freedom we employ in other cases^ nor 
are we perhaps encouraged to form the same 
hopes of success from our application to them. 
But as among them there may be some who are 
not quite irreclaimable^ and some who in their 
lucid intervals are disposed to listen to both 
sides of a question^ I am not without hopes 
that I may be the happy instrument of lessen- 
ing the number of professed Complainers^ and 
bring them over to the more tranquil regions of 
Contentment and Satisfaction. 

The Complainersy or, as some have termed 
them, the Grumblefs, are a very numerous 
class; and there is something in their dispo- 
sition which is truly Catholic, for we find many 
choice specimens of them, among all the ranks, 
professions, trades, and occupations of mankind. 
. Perhaps they are not so equally divided between 
the sexes ; but both, I humbly apprehend, can 
quote more examples than they could wish. 
The origin of grumbling I shall not enter upon, 
because it would lead me into a very wide field 
of discussion, and into many disputed points. 
It may be necessary, however, to say, that 
/some mistakes prevail on this subject. It has 
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been allied for example^ that war and taxes 
are the principal causes of the increase of 
Grumblers ; but this is true only in a certain 
degree. War and taxes increase the number of 
temporary Grumblers ; but that is not the class 
to be considered in this lucubration. Whatever 
is now advanced regards the race of permanent 
Complainers^ whom no means can soften or 
satisfy^ who add discontent to every morsel^ 
and mix it in every cup of which they partake, 
and many of whom have much less to do with 
war and taxes than thousands who fight and 
pay with great cheerfulness. It has also been 
asserted, that grumbling arises from excess of 
necessary labour, and the fatigues of indis- 
pensable industry. In answer to this, it may 
be sufficient to announce, that permanent 
Grumblers are generally found among those 
who know not what labour or industry mean. 
As to those who are disposed to confine grum- 
bling to the poor, I shall only say, if I may 
presume to say so much without mortifying 
their pride, that they who are of this opinion 
bftve not been accustomed to. ^^ move in the 
higher circles.*' 

Without, therefore, entering further into the 
origin or causes of grumbling, I would proceed 
to some cliaractenstic9 of the penwineiit Gram- 
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bier. He may be defined as one who ia deter^ 
mined not to be pleased, and whose study it is 
to find faulty not only with all that exists^ but 
with all that can be proposed by any person 
but himself. That the genuine Complainer is 
most conspicuous in a£Pairs of politicks^ I am 
willing to allow ; but the reason I apprehend 
iSy that politicks are the more frequent subjects 
of conversation, and therefore afibrd the Com- 
plainer more frequent opportunities than any 
other. But, if the political Grumbler be fol- 
lowed from the cofiee-house to his femily, it 
will be found that he is as averse to content- 
ment in the one as in the other. The resent- 
ment he has begun upon account of a battle^ 
will often be continued upon a wife or a ser- 
vant ; and the disgust he has received by read« 
ing of a speech or a treaty, will not be found 
exhausted when he sits down to a dinner or a 
supper. His pleasure is, to pass from one sub- 
ject of discontent to another ; or, if by some 
chance an incident presents itself with which 
he can express no dissatisfaction, it is received 
with a grin very little removed from a sneer, or 
a look more expressive of wonder than gratifi- 
cation. Of political Grumblers, we had a few 
years ago a new species, who redoubled all their 
old complaints^ added a great many till then 
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unh6ai^ of^ and fancied tbat all which waar 
ivrong in this country might be found right on 
the Continent. Our laws, government^ reh* 
gion, our trade and commerce, our lands and 
houses, were so camplainable in comparison 
with those of France, that, had all men been 
grumblers, an universal emigration might have 
been expected. Even our follies and vices were 
not upon the genteel and lively scale oi our 
neighbours, and the influence of the sun, moon^ 
and stars, was contemptible in comparison with 
the effect they produced in that happy country. 
By some means, howefver, this species of 
grumblers became dissatisfied even with these 
gay prospects. Either the habit of grumbling 
was too lively to be blunted by prosperity, or 
they met with certain awkward disappointments 
in realizing their visions^ It is certain they 
soon found it necessary to return to their ac- 
customed pleasure of complaining without the 
hope of redress ; and, I am willing to think, 
have passed their time since in a very discon- 
tented and comfortable manner. 

This class, however, in common with all 
permanent Grumblers, seems to labour under 
a mistake, which it was the special purpose of 
the present paper to rectify. Averse as I know 
all the classes of discontents are to any thing in 
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the shape of advice^ especially when that ad- 
vice has a tendency to produce satisfaction, it 
must still be said, for the benefit of those who 
are only initiated in the order, and may be 
brought back to good humour, that there is a 
wonderful degree of infatuation clinging to the 
usual practices of permanent Grumblers. They 
adopt methods to relieve themselves, which 
would at once render them miserable, and de* 
stroy their entire vocation. They propose 
schemes for reformation as they caU them ; 
schemes for reformation in churchy state, in 
the learned professions, in trade and commerce, 
in domestic policy, and in the domestic rela* 
tions of husband and wife, father and child. 

All this they think not only reasonable, but 
philosophic; and they no doubt pursue such 
steps because they find them easy ; for what 
can be easier than to complain, or to propose 
plans which have never been tried,, against those 
which have stood the test of experience ? Of 
that which is good, what more easy than to 
suppose that something might be better ? 
What more easy to suppose than that happy 
men may be happier, that splendour may be 
increased, and that riches may be multiplied ? 
Yet here is the grand mistake into which the 
Grumblers &il: for, granting all these improve* 
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ments to be as easy in practice as they are in 
theory^ what would be the consequence if they 
were to be adopted ? 

Has any Grumbler seriously considered this 
question ? has he seriously weighed the conse- 
quences of a plan which would put a stop to 
complaining ? or has he thought how the many 
thousands of his fellow-grumblers are to be 
provided for, when that is taken away which 
constitutes the sole business and pleasure of 
their lives, which opens lips that would be 
else for ever shut, and gives an apparent ac« 
tivity to those who would be else reckoned the 
most inert and useless of all human beings ? 
Men who have established a reputation by dint 
of discontent, should surely of all others avoid 
any^thing which, by leading to satis&ction, 
might destroy the proud distinction they have 
acquired* 

I know that an impatience for reforms is 
ilometimes vindicated, by supposing that the 
Grumbler has some real cause for complaint : 
but this is never the case with tiie class who 
are the subject of this paper. They do indeed 
speak as if they had such a cause ; but the re* 
moval of it, so fax from administering satisfac-^ 
tion, only induces them to raise their murmurs 
to outcries, and fix them upon some other ob^ 
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ject with which they have very little connection* 
It is of the essence of grumbling, that it should 
hare no reasonable cause from without, being 
entirely a property of certain minds, or rather 
of certain brains, upon which images have been 
somehow impressed which are not to be found 
in nature. 

I would, therefore, beseech the whole class 
of permanent Complainers, as they value the 
privileges of their order, the sole satisfaction 
of their lives, and the only subject of their 
thoughts and conversation, that they would, in 
the midst of their complaints, check any de- 
sire for improvements which might tend to re- 
move them. Some of them have been rash 
enough to speculate upon a state of society on 
earth, in which nothing should be wrong ; but 
what would their miserable £ate be in such a so- 
ciety ? Would a change be supportable that was 
to deprive them of all their comforts ? Would 
any torture be equal to that which should 
oblige them to confess that they were satisfied, 
and to put on the contented aspect and smile 
of good humour ? I hope it is only necessary to 
remind them of these facts, since' many of 
them are men of sense by pretext, and some 
philosophers by courtesy. 

In private life, where there is not much claim 
of the superior kind, we find the same blind 

Vol. ji. t 
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system prevailing. Here the permanent Gram* 
bier is peSrpetually changing his servants^ in 
hopes qf iindii^ i>ne who will ^ve him no cause 
of complaint^ without considering that either 
that servant must prove the greatest plague he 
ever had^ or that he must find outanother vent 
for his predominant humour. This very vent, 
indeed, is perhaps an error in itself ; for^ when 
the quantity of discontent is exhausfesd^ how 
listless are the moments before it again accu- 
mulates ! . Grrumblers with faimilies, however, 
have many advantages over those who have 
none. There is always a wife and children 
who are confined to the spot, and may receive 
not only their accustomed share of discontent, 
but any surplus which may remain after the 
business of the shop and counting*house iaover* 
A grumbling bachelor is, on the contrary, a 
miserable object, until he arrives at the happy 
knack of turning his complaints upon himself; 
and then he may be considered as attaining a 
very high degree of perfection. More generally 
his practice is, to court the society of persons 
in the same situation, who comfort one another 
with a kind of reciprocation of ill-humour, and 
a friendly exchange of irritation, which pre- 
vents any intrusion of contentment. 
. It is, indeed, peculiar to all classes of per* 
manent grumMeia to ertend their complaints as 
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far as poeaible. They are in this respect re« 
jQBioyed from the narrow-mindedness of those 
who keep their complaints to themselves, or 
seek to alleviate them by the silent sources of 
consolation. A true Grumbler begins with his 
family, which, if numerous, will be sufficient 
to supply the hours he is at home with a decent 
proportion of discontent. He has leisure hours, 
however, and those he devotes to his friends 
and acquaintance, and never seems so happy as 
when he can interrupt their mirth, bycontm* 
dieting every expression of satisfieiction and of 
thankfulness; But friends and acquaintance, 
however numerous, are yet insufficient foi^ his 
stock of complaining; and unhappy indeed 
would be his fate, if his country did not pi;6sent 
itself, and other nations in connection with it» 
In complaining of these, hi^ resources are not 
only plentiful, but impartial ; for he has as 
many faults to find with war as with peace, and 
I have known some very ingenious men of this 
class who have complained as bitterly of a 
thanksgiving as of a fast day : nor can we won- 
der that their . ill-humour should be so ex- 
tensive and so endless, when we consider that 
there ate no exceptions whatever from their list 
of uTongs. 

I have thus taken the liberty to offer a few 
hints, with a view to meliorate the state of 

T 2 
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those whom I have denominated the permanent 
or confirmed Grumblers. With respect to 
others who are only of the temporary kind/ slnd 
flatter themselves that they are so, because they 
never complain without a cause, it is possible 
that they may derive some benefit by reflecting, 
that practices often repeated become habits, 
and that those who have a complaint at hand 
upon every trifling occurrence, will soon learn 
to be displeased when they have no such pre-- 
tence. It may be also worth the while of both 
parties to consider, as men of calculation, what 
is got by complaining. When we cannot ap- 
peal to any better motive, we may, I hope, be 
allowed to appeal to that of interest. In this 
light, it has, I tliink, been generally allowed, 
that complaining is one of the most unprofitable 
employments either of the tongue or pen. The 
Grumbler, indeed, flatters himself that he de* 
serves attention^ but it is very rare that he 
h^s either hearers or readers ; and such is the 
unfortunate constitution of all professed Com- 
plainers, that, however numerous they are, it 
is almost impossible to meet two who are har- 
monious in their murmurs, or who are capable 
of gnimbling in concert. 

Upon tiie whole, therefore, since there ap* 
pears as little profit as pleasure in this employ- 
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ment, those who are but just beginning to com- 
plain, and who do it rather from imitation than 
feeling, would more e£fectually consult their 
own happiness, as well as that of those with 
whom they are concenied, if they adopted a 
different system, learned the substantial dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, and between 
theory and practice ; and if, while they disco- 
vered many imperfections in human things^ 
they were to direct their affections and hopes 
to a state of being in which all shall be perfect 
and all permanent. 

X. Y's Letter on '' Old Women'' will form 
the subject of the next Projector. 
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'^ Inexorable Age ! whose wretched state 

All mortals dread/' — Congreve 



May \%06. 

ix CoBBESPONDENT, Under the signature of 
X. Y. whose letter came to hand in time suf- 
ficient to be announced at the close of my last 
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lucubration, begins his address in the follow-* 
ing words: 

" Sir, There are certain Beings in this coun- 
try who are seldom mentioned but in terms of 
contempt, if not reproach, which they by no- 
means deserve : I mean Old fVomen. 1 wish, 
Mr. Projector, you would exert your abilities in 
endeavouring to procure justice for them. A 
woman. Sir, can no more help growing old, 
than a man/' — 

Before I proceed further in this letter, I may 
observe how very flattering it is to us Peojec- 
TOB^, that we are not only frequently called 
upon for schemes of public utility, but even 
sometimes considered as being able to dispense 
Justice to the injured, in cases where the law 
(perhaps feeling its own incapacity,) has chosen 
to be silent. Yet there are so many circum- 
stances to be attentively weighed before I can 
proceed in the present instance, that I must 
examine my Correspondent's letter very mi- 
nutely, that I may have the whole evidence 
exhibited at one view, ere I venture to decide 
in a matter of so much importance. 

With respect to that part of his letter which 
I have transcribed, my readers will observe 
that it contaiiius an assertion, and a fact ; the 
msertion is^ ^^ that there are certain Beings in 
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this country . never mentioned but in terms of 
contempt, and that these Beings are '^ Old 
fFomen" This, I shall soon have occasion to 
remark, may admit of some doubts ; but the 
Jhct which follows, namely, that ** a woman 
can no more help growing old than a man,^' I 
admit for the present, in its full and literal 
meaning; reserving to myself, however, the 
privilege of hereafter suggesting, that both 
men and women not only may help growing 
old, but, in point of fact, do so in a very re- 
markable degree. 

My Correspondent next says, that ^^ Some 
of them,'' meaning the aforesaid old wcmen, 
** use every means in their power to prevent the 
appearance of being so ;" but those he is will-' 
ing to leave to ** the contempt they deserve.*^ 
Here I must, however, observe, that, if his 
first position be true, namely, that ^^ old wo- 
men are never mentioned' without contempt,'^ 
it seems to follow that they who take pains to 
prevent the appearance of being old, ought to 
be considered as acting purely in self-defence, 
against which there is no law. 

He proceeds now to another observation, 
that " Many Men in their old age, to say 
nothing of the earlier part of their lives^ are a;s 
perfectly insignificant as any Old Women can 
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be ; but it is hard on the latter^ that the former 
should lose the title of Old Men, and become^ 
in common phrase, Old ff^otnen.'* Of the 
first part of this remark I am disposed to ad- 
mit the truth, not only as far as it goes, but a 
great deal farther ; many men in their old age^ 
being not only as insignificant as any old wo* 
men can be, but often much more so. But the 
question now to be agitated, I humbly appre- 
hend, is not respecting the comparative insig<- 
nificance of the sexes in old age ; nor do I per- 
ceive any great advantage that would follow 
from bringing them exactly upon a level. The 
object of my Ck>rrespondent's letter is, to de- 
fend Old fVomen from the reproach and con- 
tempt cast upon them ; and, if I do not mis- 
understand him, this is the very point he wishes 
to establish. Now if all that we can prove is, 
that an Old Woman is not more insignificant 
than an Old Man^ the parties will be very 
little indebted to us, and certainly will acquire 
no additional portion of respect. 

With regard to the other part of his obser-' 
vation, " the change of Old Men into Old 
TVomeny^ much may be said. He quotes, in 
proof, the instances of warlike expeditions 
having been in former days sometimes intrusted 
to persons whp wer? cqnsidered by the publiqk, 
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and openly called^ Old Women. Nor has this 
pretended metamorphosis been less frequent in 
our own days. Some years ago^ a pantomimic 
entertainment was exhibited on our theatres^ in 
which one of the transformations (much ap- 
plauded by the spectators) was the change of a 
bench of judges, or justices, into the same 
number of Old ff^omen. These latter imme- 
diately came forwards on the stage, and sung 
a very edifying song, the burthen of which, if 
I remember right, was that " Old TVomen can 
do as much as Old MenJ* It may be remem- 
bered also, that several persons in all the 
learned professions are supposed, at a certain 
time of life, to transmigrate into Old tVomeru 
My old friend Dr. Smelfungus is an example ; 
a man so fond of society that no consideration 
of infirmity can keep him out of it, and yet so 
attached to sleep as to be incapable of enjoying 
what passes. This, with a peculiar grimness 
of feature, has very generally procured him the 
title of Mrs. Smelfungus, which, however, 
I mention rather in confirmation of my Ck>rre* 
spondent's remark, than with any intention to 
approve of such changes. 

My Correspondent's next remark has some- 

. what of the shape of question and answer. 

<^ Jf,*' si^ys he, ^* any one should ask what 
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there is in the old age of a woman which makeai 
her more contemptible than an old tnan, the 
only answer that can he given must arise from- 
the folly of some individuals, who thus bring 
ihe general stigma on the whole body/' But 
here I must take the liberty to object, that we 
have an assertion without direct proof; and that 
it would not be very difficult to demonstrate 
that the contempt of old age in men and wo- 
men is nearly equal. The reason why we are 
inclined to think otherwise may perhaps be, 
that as women are most defenceless, it has^ 
been found most convenient to treat them with 
the contempt which in other cases might be re- 
sented. In the mean time X. Y. after again 
adverting to the Old Women who paint and 
dress in order to appear young, and professing 
that he is no advocate for such, gives a very 
pleasing sketch of an Old Woman performing 
the duties of her age, sex, and character, with 
propriety and good sense. He then gives some 
bints on the usefulness of Old Women in the 
capacity of nurses, to smooth a man's pillow, 
and bring him his medicines. All this is, no 
doubt, very true ; but, in the first place, I am 
not quite dear that it brings much strength to 
my Correspondent's argument. If we value 
an Old Woman only in the ratio of h^r nursing 
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powers^ there must be a considerable portion iDf 
our lives in which we are very willing to dis- 
pense with her company and her services. In 
the second place, it may be doubted whether 
Old Women have the exclusive character of 
being excellent as nurses. Some Old Men 
have, certainly, been of a contrary opinion. 
When we find any of this description marrying 
very young women, which is not an uncommon 
case, we are bound to believe that they think 
young women make the best nmrses; and, pro<^ 
bably, they find it so, for such ybui^ women 
must naturaUy attain the greatest proficiency in 
thd.t idiich is their oidy employment. 

Having thus allowed my Correspondent to 
state his complaints, and the remarks on which 
they are grounded, I may now presume to hint, 
that with respect to the subject in general, he 
has not very accurately examined the evidence 
upon which his assertions are founded. He 
pleads the cause of certain Beings who are Old 
fVomeny and are never mentioned but with 
contempt. But it is to be considered that terma 
of approbation and contempt are of aU others 
in our language, those which most frequently 
and capriciously change their meaning. I need 
mention but one instance. We have all lived 
to hear the epithet of Good Worn/cm^ become a 
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term of reproach in the highest degree, and the 
cause of the bitterest resentment. I have been 
told by a police justice of great experience^ that 
of ten quarrels which have been submitted to 
his decision, nine have commenced with one of 
the parties calling the other good woman, and 
that in the pugnacious districts of London this 
obnoxious title among women is equivalent to 
the first blow among men. Now I would sub- 
mit to my Correspondent, whether much value 
is to be set upon phrases of such variable mean- 
ing. I would even ask him, whether in calling 
any description of women beings, he has not 
run the risk of giving oflFence ? But, be this 
as it may, I have more important reasons for 
declining to interfere in this business, reasons 
which concern the character of the Projector 
as a sound and consistent logician, and a man 
capable of giving aid or advice in difficult cases. 
Before I can join with my correspondent in 
pleading the cause of Old fVomen, I must be 
certain that such beings exist, for it is upon 
proof of this, I humbly apprehend, that the 
whole of his application hinges. We have all 
heard of a learned Society, who laid their heads 
together, in order to find out the reason why 
lead swam in water, without one of them 
having previously tried whether lead could 
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swim. I an^ not to be entrapt into a dilemma 
of this kind. I cannot be expected to plead for 
a non-entity ; and having, since the receipt of 
this letter, renewed my inquiries on the subject, 
I am more than ever inclined to persist in an 
opinion which I have long entertained; that 
Old Women are no longer to be found, or are 
so rare, that when they do occur, it is more 
probable they will prove objects of curiosity 
than of contempt. For the truth of this, I 
most first appeal to the observation and expe- 
rience of all my readers ; and then, if my Ck>r- 
respondent be really acquainted with a person 
who answers the description, it is incumbent on 
him to produce an affidavit from her, confessing 
that she is an Old Woman, and content to act, 
and to be considered as such. I do not wish 
to conceal, however, that although I know of 
no such person, thus willing to come forwards, 
I have heard of Old fPomen, and I have seen 
some who are (in confidence, among friends) 
so caUed ; but I question if either a Habeas 
Corpus or a Chief Judge's warrant would be 
sufficient to compel them to appear as evidence 
in this cause. And I likewise allow that in the 
pursuit of my inquiries, a friend of mine offered 
to produce his mother, and if that were not 
enough, his grandmother ; but I consider this 
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pieoe of pleasantry as one of the liberties which 
relations are too apt to think they may take 
with one another. 

My correspoadent, and perhaps others, may 
deny the ncm*e:!4stence o£ Old ff^omeriy in this 
way. They may argue that a certain number 
of years constitute what we call age, and that 
a woman who has attained those years is ipse 
facto an Old Woman. If the premises were 
good here, the conclusion might follow; but 
who shall determine what that certain number of 
yeaiB amounts to, and without such detennina* 
tion, how can we proceed ? But independent of 
this, the present meaning and acceptation of 
words will only serve to render Old fVomen 
more scarce ; for though some may be ^^ a little 
advanced,^^ and others " not absolutely young," 
yet I know not to what circles I can refer the 
curious for one who will allow that she is an 
Old Woman. It is, in truth, not a matter of 
calculation, but of opinion. Old Women^ 
therefore^ must either be extinct, or there must 
be something in the character of an Old Wo* 
man very bad, since it is shunned by those who 
are in the fairest way to attain it chronolo- 
Really, and against whom the imputation may 
be brought, not only from looking-glasses, but 
parish-registers. And this last iiiference, I 
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humbly thinks militates with mach foisce aguiist 
my Correspondent's argument ; for it is an in-« 
fallible maxim^ that a thing cannot be mode 
contemptible by others which, is not oon« 
temptible in itself. . 

But,, it may be said^ if old women are not to 
be found^^ if they cannot be produced either as 
itistances in themselves, or as examples to others^ 
what becomes of the change my Correspondent 
alludes to, of Old Men into Old fVomenj a 
spedes.of transmigration peculiar, we are told^ 
to oommazKlers, judges, divines, and physicians^ 
at a certain time of life ? In answer to this, I 
can only say, that we derive the imperfect ideas 
we have of Old fVom^ from our ancestors, 
who. had, we are taught to believe, many op- 
portunities of seeing and conversing .with such 
beings, and have described them very accu* 
rately. But as in the process of time the co<* 
lours of these pictures have decayed, and the 
features have been altered by new coatings and 
daubings, the resemblance becomes. more and 
more indistinct. The utmost we can now ob« 
tain, ftom obeervation or tradition, is a vagn. 
notion of certsdn outlines or appearances, which, 
we suppose, once constituted an Old Whman; 
and finding the character, we know not why, 
mentioned in oar times with disrespect^ we 
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eoEst Old fVomen among our nick-names, and 
bestow it accordingly upon either sex, as it 
may suit. Those who are for converting cer- 
tain aged gentlemen of the learned professions 
into Old fVofnerij no doubt think they act 
very wittily on this occasion, although they are 
not able to give any rational account of the 
transformation, nor to say where the wig ends 
and the pinner begins ; nor by what transition 
the silken cassock becomes the flannel petticoat. 
I have already hinted that the contempt of 
old age in man and woman is nearly equal, a 
circumstance which likewise very considerably 
invalidates the plea that my Correspondent has 
set up, and in which he wishes me to join. 
There can be no doubt, that whatever number 
of women he may produce who endeavour to 
avoid the appearance of old age, an equal num- 
ber of men may be produced who are not only 
employed in the same wise speculation, but 
who talk and act as if they had really attained 
the object I would, therefore, advise such of 
my readers as have no inclination to give of- 
fence, to beware how they pronounce any gen- 
,tleman who is absent to be old, unless he has 
nearly completed a century ; and if such a per- 
son be present, they will find that no circum*' 
stances will justify them for paying him any 
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bomplimenty but that of a hale, hearty man, 
accompanied with praises of his vigour and 
agility, and compassion for the widows and 
virgins who may fall in his way. 

Before I conclude this lucubration, my Cor- 
respondent, and probably some of my readers, 
may wish that I should produce other reasons 
for my belief that the race of Old fVomen is 
extinct, than I have yet offered. The subject 
will, doubtless, admit of farther illustration ; 
and I might press into the service the opinions 
of naturalists, on the gradual decay and changes 
which take place in the breed of animals, but 
I must be brief. I am not only of opinion that 
Old Women are fast disappearing; but I think 
it may be proved, that there is a very natural 
reason to be found for it in the habits of life, 
which some people call dissipation, that have 
of late years been adopted. If any person be 
disposed to question whether this has not a 
necessary tendency to prevent the increase of 
Old fVomen^ and consequently to rid the sex 
of the reproach and contempt my Correspondent 
(C^omplains of, I beg leave to refer him to any 
series of obituaries, or monumental inscriptions, 
he pleases to consult. At the same time it 
must be allowed, that there is something of 
generosity and self-denial in those who are ad- 
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Yocates for a ^^ abort life and a merry one/* 
since we find, that whatever objections they 
may have to the years of an Old WomaUy they 
take considerable pains to exhibit her infir* 
mities. 
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« 



The very top 
Aod dignity of Folly we attaiu 
By studious search and labour of the ^rai/i/" 

RocH. 



June iSoff. 

ii.l.THOUGH we have considerable reason to be 
proud of the number of Projectors which ouf 
Country has in former days produced^ yet it 
must^ on the other hand, be allowed, that of 
late years there has been a lamentable de- 
ficiency both in the boldness and utility of our 
Projects. Foreigners ap|)ear to understand the 
principles of innovation so much better than 
they are understood by us, . that they will pro- 
bably soon run away with all the honours due 
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to miracuIoQs iDTentions and wonderful plans. 
We continue, indeed, to make some improve- 
ments in rope-yarn, and some in cables; we 
contrive new locks, and adapt new keys to 
them ; we sharpen the teeth of our saws, and 
give a fine edge to our razors ; and we play 
many ingenious tricks with steam-engines and 
water-works ; but all this time, we negloct 
those improvements in animal machinery, which 
employ the attention of our more erudite and 
philosophical friends on the Continent. While 
we content ourselves with improvements in hits 
of iron, brass, and wood ; they are every day 
making wonderful discoveries in human nature, 
merely by considering man as a machine, made 
up of certain parts, as easily taken to pieces 
and inspected as the works of a dock, and, if 
we may believe them, as easily put together. 

My lucubration. No. XVII. on M egalan- 
THROPOGENESiA, ** the art of augmenting the 
intelligence of man by perfecting his organs," 
or, in more plain language, the art of propa- 
gating any kind of genius ot talents at the op- 
tion of the parents, must have afforded my 
readers one proof that I am far above that na- 
tional prejudice which would confine all great 
inventions to our own country. I am now 
ctbout to give another proof of the same kind, 

u 2 
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by introducing my readers to some small ac- 
quaintance with Craniology, or the art of 
discovering every property in the human mind 
merely by feeling for it on the outside of the 
scolL Thus if a man is a painter, we can by 
this art point to some little knob or protu- 
berance in his scull where all his skill lies : and 
in the same manner we can find out a philo- 
sopher, a poet, a mathematician, &e. The 
inventor of this wonderful arl is a Dr. Gali^ 
and we are told, and gravely told, that his 
' discovery has been the favourite topick of dis- 
cussion in all the universities and learned so- 
cieties in Germany, since he was pleased to dis- 
close it. 

Perhaps some of my readers will think that 
this is only a new species of physiognomy, that 
science, as some called it, so successfully cul^ 
tivated by Lavater, and which not long ago 
was studied by many persons in this country, 
who after a great deal of labour discovered that 
Lavater taught them only what they had be- 
fore, the custom of forming a certain opinion 
of every stranger from his looks. But the pre- 
sent Projector, Dr. GaU, goes a great deal 
fiirther than Lavater ; Lavater only pretende4r 
to discover, in certain conformations of the face; 
kad head, certain prpperties and faculties of 
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the mind ; Dr. Gall, with all this knowledge^ 
superadds the knack of pointing out the very 
Bpot where these properties or faculties reside. 
And what is more^ he not only can point out 
the general qualities of knowledge, ignorance, 
genius, stupidity,- &c. but the exact spot In the 
scull under which lie what he calls the organs 
of thieving, of fighting, of music, of arithmetic, 
and even of finding and remembering places. 
What a discovery is here ! This learned Doctor 
can not only tell us whether a man is a thief^ 
but also what progress he can make in the mul- 
tiplication-table, and, by merely looking on a 
few young men, can supply his friends with 
a fiddler, a clerk , or a porter, in a moment. 

The brain, in the opinion of this great Pro- 
jector, resembles the index of a modern sys- 
teni of arts and sciences. Not only is every 
art and science found in it, but all the articles 
are so distinctly classified and arranged that be 
can lay his hand upon what is wanted without 
the smallest difficulty. He has not, indeed," 
told us whether they are alphabetically ar- 
ranged, but it is probable some order or other 
of that kind has been established in his own 
scull, in order to assist him in consulting the 
sculls of his friends. Be this as it may, the 
grand divisions he has formed of the contents 
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of the brain are the^e : the organ of sexual in- 
stinct^ of parental and filial love^ of suscepti- 
bility for instruction, of finding and remember- 
ing places, of recollecting persons, of com- 
paring colours, of musick, of arithmetic^ of find* 
ing and remembering words, of philosophy^ of 
mechanical arts, of friendship and attachment^ 
of fighting, of murder, of cunning, of thiev« 
ing, of loftiness and high-mindedness, of thirst 
for glory and of vanity, of reflection, of in- 
genuity, of philosophical judgment, of wit, of 
induction, of meekness or good- nature, of re- 
ligious fanaticism, of constancy, and of imita- 
tive power. 

These twenty-seven articles, or organs, seem 
to include all that the Doctor has yet disco- 
vered, so as to be able to point them out to 
others. From his history, however, there ap- 
pear to be many others which he can point out 
witli equal certainty, particularly the organ of 
talkiTig. This he discovered so plainly in some 
women to whom he was introduced, that the 
by-standers could not refuse assent to his won- 
derful skill. Nor does it appear that he wss less 
successful, in discovering thieves in the prisons, 
and idiots in the lunatic hospitals. There is 
another organ, too, which he has a very happy 
knack in discovering ; this he calls the organ 
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of representation^ or mimickry. The moment 
a man crows like a cock, or brays like an ass, 
the Doctor puts his finger upon his head, and 
points out the very identical spot where this 
wonderful talent is placed. I cannot help re- 
marking here, that a little of his knowledge in 
this last article might be very useful to the 
managers of our theatres in providing new per- 
formers, since they are very apt to engage 
ladies and gentlemen whose organs of represen- 
tation are not so perfect as could be wished. 

But I have perhaps said enough on Dr. 

Gall's discoveries to persuade my readers that 

they are of the highest importance. As we are 

assured by all the philosophers of Germany and 

Prussia that he has never once been found 

erroneous in his judgment of the characters 

either of honest men or thieves, I trust the 

British publick will turn its thoughts to a 

science of so much importance as Craniology 

promises to be. Indeed the uses to which it 

may be applied are so various in this country, 

that I flatter myself it is here, and here only, 

where it may be brought to the highest degree 

of perfection. Perhaps twenty-seven or thirty 

organs may be sufficient to fill the head of a 

German or a Prussian ; but it is well known 

thnt the mature of our free government, as well 
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as our customs and mfinners, will require an 
addition of perhaps twenty more^ which I have 
no doubt Dr. Gall would soon discover, if he 
could Jbe prevailed upon to pay us a visit. 
During the sitting of parliament, for example, 
he might make such discoveries by an inspec- 
tion of the members, as might be turned to 
very good account at a general election, and 
direct the choice of the constituents in a more 
certain manner than it has hitherto been regu- 
lated. In visiting the Inns of G>urt, he might 
make such discoveries among the students as 
woidd enable them to apply to that particular 
branch of the profession which was already in 
their heads. In some he would no doubt at 
once discover the organ of equity, in others the 
organ of special pleading, and in others that of 
common law. Among the young clergy, he 
could not fail to be useful by checking improper 
ambition, as well as encouraging the timid. 
To the latter he might point out that part of 
their brain which contained stalls and lawn 
sleeves; and the former he might check, by 
assuring them that the protuberance on their 
scull which they mistook for a cathedral, was 
in reality a large parish church, with a great 
deal of duty. 
Nor would persons of quality lie under very 
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moonsiderable obligatitons to our great Cra- 
niologist. By the flatness or sharpness of their 
heads^ he could at once mark the grand di- 
visions of character which prevail in St. James's 
street, and at Newmarket. To the ladies he 
might impart infallible marks for discovering 
not only an honest, but an useful servant ; for 
one of the organs which he prides himself most 
in pointing out, is ^^ the organ of finding and 
remembering places.'' It must, indeed, be an 
important science which enables us by merely 
examining the outside of a man's head, to de- 
termine whether he can pick a pocket, or carry 
a message, whether he can forget his duty, or 
remember a street. 

But perhaps the principal use to which this 
science might be applied, is that of public 
justice, in the detection and punishment of 
rogues ; and from what I have read of Dr. 
Gai-I^'s history, it is in this particular that his 
skill has ever been most conspicuous. I find 
that in all his viaiis to Jails, he knew a thief 
the moment he saw him, and that before the 
supposed criminal had undergone any legal 
process. This certainly must be allowed to be 
very ingenious. The Doctor listened to no 
evidence ; he heard no complaints ; he merely 
looked at a ipan promiscuously picked out from 
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a number ; he felt his forehead, discovered the 
organ of thieving, and pronounced his opinion 
accordiugly. It is plain that this science may 
be rendered useful in two ways : first, by send- 
ing over a certain number of the gentlemen* 
officers of the police to attend a course of lec- 
tures on Craniology, principally with respect to 
its application to cases of property ; and these, 
having received a diploma from the Doctor, or 
at least a proper certificate of their proficiency, 
might return and resume their profession, but 
not, as before, by apprehending notorious 
thieves. That would be making a very small 
advance in business. No. They should be in- 
structed to walk the street, and frequent public 
places, and take up all persons in whose sculls 
they discovered the organ of thieving. We 
have heard of many systems of prevention, but 
surely none upon so large a scale as this. 

This scheme, however, I have only proposed 
as one of the ways in which felonious Cranio- 
logy may be rendered useful. The other use 
of it would be felt in our Courts of Law, where, 
it is well known, great difficulties occur in 
proving a man guilty whom every person ne- 
vertheless believes to be so. If therefore we 
adopt Dn Gall's plan, every difficulty will 
vanish, and all the expence and trouble incident 
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to the examination of witnesses, and the a^ 
tendance of juries, would be avoided. I know 
not, indeed, whether the long studies neces- 
sary to qualify a man to be a judge might not 
at the same time be dispensed with ; for any 
person who had served an apprenticeship to Dr. 
Gai.1., might be very well qualified to compre*- 
hend in his own person the several duties of 
evidence, jury, and judge. 

But still, if the advantages of Craniology 
were to be confined to criminal cases only, it 
would lose half its value. In what are called 
civil cases, or disputes about property, it would 
equally facilitate a just decision, by discovering 
the organ of tricking, or cunning, in either 
plaintiff^ or defendant. Perhaps, too, it might 
be very usefully employed in some arrange* 
ments we hear of, respecting public accompts;^ 
These are matters with which Dr. Gall can^* 
not at present be supposed acquainted; but, 
were he to pay us a visit, I have no doubt that 
in some sculls he would teach us where to look 
for those organs of arrears and per centages^ 
which have been so long concealed. 

I cannot close this brief account and eneo** 
mium on Dr. Gall's wonderiul science, with- 
out adding that he is said to have sufiered per- 
secution. We are told, and that gravely too. 
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' that some ^^ fSmatical priests" had influence 
enough to drive him from his own counlry into 
another^ where his doctrines were b^^tter re- 
ceived. Upon inquiring into this fact^ however^ 
I am inclined to think there is some mistake in 
this part of his narrative. These ^^ fieinatical 
priests/' I am well assured, bear this relation 
to some of the wisest and best men in this 
country, that they abhor what is absurd and 
impious, and has a tendency to lessen the 
influence of revealed religion on the mind. 
Whether, therefore, men impelled by such 
motives would be enemies to Craniology, I 
must leave my readers to determine. The 
science itself I am disposed to place in the same 
rank with the Megalanthrdpogekesia of 
Citizen Robert, commemorated in my seven- 
teenth paper; and a few more such advances 
cannot fail to bring us very soon to that per* 
fectihility about which modern philosophers 
have written so much, although hitherto to so 
little purpose. 

What I am most surprised at in Dr. Gall's 
system^ is his confining his organs to the head 
only. With a little of his skill and zeal, I 
should be for relieving that part of the body 
from such a quantity of organs as must concise 
pne another in their operations.. The business 
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of Love which he finds there, might certainly 
be removed, to another situation ; and in some 
cases, I should be looking for the organ of 
Thieving in the hand. The hand I take to be 
so very powerful in discovering what passes in 
the mind, that I have had some thoughts of 
projecting a new system, like that of Lavater, 
from the hand only. The late Dr. Geddes, we 
are told, meditated the same design with the 
NOSE. The Doctor was probably induced to 
lay hold of a feature which is in all conspicuous^ 
and hid in none. But he H^as persuaded to 
give up his scheme, after many experiments on 
his friends' noses. I do not think so slightingly 
of the HAND, because Chiromancy has already 
been applied to foretel future events by that 
part of the body ; and surely it is full as easy 
to discover present circumstances as future 
events. In many of the common affairs of life 
we acknowledge the importance of the hand. 
Not to speak of a set of depredators who are 
known by the name of light-fingeredj we have 
all heard of the importance of a good hand at 
cardsy in which, I am assured, the head has 
very little concern ; and I may appeal to my 
female readers whether they have not sometimes 
heard of a gentleman giving his hand to a lady 
in maniage, without any connection with his 
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heart. I humbly conceive, therefore, that my 
aystem stands as good a chance of success as 
Dr. Gall's, unless he chooses to incorporate 
them into one, and after he has amtbed his 
countrymen with looking at their heads, en- 
deavour to persuade them that they have as 
much understanding in their hands and feet. 
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<^ Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules 
Is PaiDEy the never^failing vice of fools.** Popc. 



July 1S06. 

L BIDE is one of the most general causes of 
complaint, and might therefore be thought one 
of the most unpopular of our failings, if it were 
not at the same time confessed that many who 
complain of it are not without strong suspicions 
of possessing a greater share than they an 
willing to allow. Jt delights to disguise itself; 
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and the number of its disguises is so consi'* 
derable, as to impose on some persons who 
would be thought extremely clear-sighted in 
other matters. 

The author, from whom my motto is taken^ 
speaks of Pride with a sarcastic severity which 
some will think very rude. That it is ^^ the 
never-faiiing vice of fools/' or incident to per* 
sons of ^^ weak heads/' are positions which 
will certainly be rejected by many whom the 
world thinks neither weak nor foolish; but 
whether a man of contemplation, at a distance 
from the partialities which influence mankind 
in their opinions, may not be inclined to agree 
with Mr. Pope, is a question which I shall 
leave to the determination of my readers. 

Pride must be allowed to be one of the most 
perplexing qualities of the mind ; for whoever 
observes the conduct of a proud man with at* 
tention, may discover that he is perpetually 
struggling with something which opposes him, 
or swelling with something which he endea^ 
vours to keep down. As Pride has rather a bad 
chamcter, he endeavours to conceal it; (for 
who would be thought proud ?} and this ap* 
pears like a compromise with the opinions of 
the world ; but, on the other hand, he finds 
it impossible to be proud without displaying it, 
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and he displays it for the sole purpose of gra-' 
tifying himself. No situation can surely be 
more puzzling. To conceal, and at the same 
time to discover, is one of the happiest arts 
that has been found out sinoe the invention of 
two extremes and a middle. Yet how difficult 
must this art be, when we observe (which we 
may do every day of our lives) that all efforts 
to conceal Pride only tend to make it more con- 
spicuous. It is in vain to hide, when we have 
no coverings but what are transparent, and fix 
the eye more closely upon what might have 
otherwise escaped our notice. 

Pride is said to be the origin of Anger j by 
which, I presume, is meant a certain species 
of anger ; but even this is a very great incon-* 
venience, for anger may be opposed to anger, 
and a man who is proud at the rate of 1000/^ 
a year may be out-raged by one of 2002. It 
would certainly be wiser, therefore, to employ 
the higher kinds of silent contempt, accom^* 
panied by certain out- stretchings of the neck, 
tossings of the head, and other gestures, which 
are generally thought becoming, in proportion 
to the estate of the party. 

Wealth is the most general cause of Pride. 
It can be the lot of very, few to value them-> 
selves on holding offices of state^ or on being 
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distinguished for genius^ or some extraordinary 
endowments of mind ; but the extensive dif- 
fusion of riches^ in a commercial and pros^ 
perous country like ours, aflPords a vast number 
the opportunity, if they choose to embrace it, 
of raising their Pride to the standard of their 
income. There are some, indeed, who con- 
sider riches as the worst possible foundation for 
Pride ; and think that a man who has iKo other 
reason to be proud, ought to content himself 
with the smallest possible attempts to ^^ smile 
contempt'' on the ^' little folks'' beneath him. 

But with such opinions it is not my intention 
to enter the lists, I shall rather take for 
granted, that as riches are pronounced, by the 
voice of the msyority, to form the only distinc« 
tion between man and man, so they are the 
only le^timate pretence which any man cati 
have for being proud. This being granted, I 
hope it will not be thought improper, if I sug- 
gest that, of late years, very great confusion 
has been introduced into the proud world, for 
want of a due attention to certain circum- 
stances of considerable weight in this matter. 
It is not enough to say that a rich man has a 
light to be proud ; such vague propositions are 
always liable to abuse ; we ought to consider 
that rich and poor are relative terms ; and tbat^ 
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instead of allowing a rich man to be as proud 
as he pleases^ we ought to intimate to him^ 
that he has no right to a single lofty look be** 
yond what he can confinn by a fair disclosure 
of his property. 

It is for want of attention to this necessary 
distinction, that we find a man of <^5000. a 
year fully as proud, and, indeed, often much 
more so, than a man of ten times that sum. 
This is surely very absurd, and contradictory 
to the gradations which prevail in all the orders 
of society. I have, likewise, observed, that 
your leasehold men will often give themselves 
the air of freehold } and I have, more than 
once, observed a mere man of three per cents. 
exhibiting all M the pomp, pride, and circum- 
stance," of the owner of an entailed estate. It 
must be lamentable ignorance, indeed, that 
thus prevents us from accommodating our pride 
to our circumstances; since we cannot but 
know that, if we expend more than we receive^ 
our stock must be soon exhausted. Another 
inconvenience attending this extravagance is, 
that it induces curious neighbours to inquire 
more closely into a man's property than he 
would wish ; and^ consequently, to make those 
reflections which, to a proud man, are most in-> 
supportable. I hope^ however, that as everj 
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person is now obliged to give ia an heftiest 
statement of his property to commissioders le* 
gaily appointed, we may^ iii time, be enabled 
to graduate the scale of Pride with the utmost, 
exactness, and oblige every man to adjust his 
looks to the degree opposite to his name, with- 
out fluctuating up and down by the motions of 
caprice. 

The progress of Pride, as occasioned by riches, 
is an object of much entertainment, and would 
be, perhaps, of much instruction^ were it re- 
gularly laid down. It would even be of infinite 
service to proud men themselves ; whose in- 
terest, indeed, I have principally in view in this 
lucubration, for they are apt to be extremely 
rash in their first assumptions of Pride. I 
bav^ known a man display so much Pride on 
obtaining a place of j£300. a year, that when. 
he rose afterwards to one of ,^1000., he had 
not a contemptuous look to produce, nor a 
single toss of the head that had not been worn 
out in the service. This is unfortunate ; for 
if we cannot enlarge our Pride with our in- 
comes, the amount of the latter can never be 
the subject of those conjectures which afibrd 
infinite gratification, and are not the less pleas- 
ing for being generally at a considerable ,dis-, 
tance firom the truth. Whereas, on the other 
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hand^ if a man knows the value of Pride, and 
can reduce any given quantity to pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, he will at once perceive the 
advantage of keeping the halance even, and 
preserving a sort of " Ready Reckoner** in his 
head. By this he will leam never to give him- 
self airs until he has taken stock, and never to 
affect to be superior, until he has exactly as- 
certained who are his inferiors. It is not my 
purpose, here, to offer any plan or scale of the 
kind hinted at ; but it may not be impertinent 
to suggest, that a very small share of Pride, if 
any dt all, ought to be allowed to the column 
df hwndreds ; and even in that of thousands, I 
should be for great oeconomy in this article 
until we arrive at that class whose incomes are 
expressed by five figures. I do not absolutely 
say that those beneath them are to be denied 
the use of Pride ; especially those who are so 
ingenious as to create it out of nothing. 
Where pride arises from this extraordinary 
source, or is a necessary of life, the demand 
will be too urgent for any restrictions I can 
impose ; yet I would have these classes of proud 
m^i to consider that they are too numerous for 
the higher gratifications which Pride aiibrds, 
and ought, therefore, to be content with such 
1^ as may be very genteel and contemptuous 
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in their own circle, but, perhaps, would ap* 
pear ridiculous any where else. 

There is yet another disadvantage arising 
from early prodigality in the article of Pride. 
When men have speedily exhausted their stock, 
when they have given themselves all their airs 
possible, and have mortified as many of their 
acquaintances as could be induced or compelled 
to witness their grandeur, they must either 
suspend their progress, or must fall upon some 
new and extraordinary contrivances to keep up 
their superiority. But this requires skill, and 
powers of invention, which, it is possible, a 
proud genius may not be able to command ; 
and of which it is certain that a proud block«» 
head can have no idea. Their efforts, there- 
fore, in this way, frequently become farcical 
and ridiculous; and I have known some of 
them, who have endeavoured to support their 
consequence by late dinners and French wines, 
err so ^regiously as to ask their superiors to 
partake of them^ instead of inviting unfortu* 
naie friends and poor relations, who might 
have repaid them by astonishment and accla- 
madon. How absurd, instead of such as would 
humbly praise and eagerly admire, to ask men 
to whom nothing is rare, uncommon, or un^ 
attainable, and who can devise no compliments 
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to grace the entrance of what is too familiar to 
deserve notice! When a man is inclined to 
boast that he drinks champagne like small 
beer, it must be somewhat mortifying to see 
his guests swallow this beverage without say*- 
ing one word about the matter. 

The mortifications, indeed, to which prou4 
inen are subject, are so many, that if they did 
not consider Pride as indispensably necessary, 
we might be apt to conclude that they would 
be more happy without it. The world at large 
is certainly in a conspiracy against it. We read 
of nothing in the history of mankind which 
seems more generally pleasing than the down- 
fal of Pride. A beau rolled in the kennel, one 
of the petty revolutions of greatness, is always 
a popular object. How far tliis is right or 
wrong, they who know most of proud men, 
and the stuiBF of which they are made, can best 
determine. For my own part, I should be in? 
clined to bestow some pity upon men in this 
situation, if I were not aware that they con« 
jBider pity as very insulting. I would rather, 
therefore, according to the pacific disposition 
in which I pen all these my lucubradons, ipro« 
pose such measures as might, by confining 
Pride to a lesser number, serve to exalt it in 
the eyes of the world, for it must b^ very disn 
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i^reeable to men of great Pride, that they can 
be imitated with such exactness by their in- 
feriors. 

And this leads me to remark, that while we 
have allowed riches to be in some degree a 
foundation for Pride, we meet frequently with a 
class of men who are, as already hinted, proud 
of nothing. They have neither fortune, family, 
nor talents, to serve as a foundation, and yet 
are remarkable for all the varieties of Pride, 
£rom silent sullenness to obstreperous insolence. 
Without pretending to account for this, I may 
be permitted to infer from the fact, that Pride 
is not that well-bred passion which some of its 
admirers are apt . to imagine. It is not to be 
denied that it sometimes keeps good company ; 
but it is equally certain that it sometimes asso- 
ciates with the worst. We can account for its 
alliance with laoe and diamonds ; but what it 
has to do with rags and hunger I know not, 
unless to prove that poverty may be sometimes 
made more ridiculous than it deserves. Such, 
however, is the frolicsome humour of Pride, 
that it amuses itself with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. We meet with it sometimes in 
the drawing-room, and sometimes behind the 
counter ; and it h^s been known, in the same 
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day, to repel modest worth from the gates of a 
palace, and from the docn: of a pew. 

I shall conclude these desultory remarks on 
Pride^ by suggesting an inquiry whether, all 
the above circumstances considered, it is really 
of much use ? We have seen that it is none 
of those gratifications which can be enjoyed 
in secret; and tha.t, when it is displayed, it 
procures no re^ct, and is liable to continual 
mortifications* If, however^ there are any who 
think they have a right to be proud, let them 
produce their vouchers, and a quantity of the 
article may be licensed proportioned to their 
Just claims ; but the number of such claimants, 
I appr^end, would be few : for it is among 
the enigmatical properties of Pride, that mea 
are too proud to acknowledge it 

Pope, in my motto, seems to consider Pride 
as the never-failing vioe of fools. I have al«» 
ready said that this will not be reck<Hied a very 
civil opinion ; but, whether true or not, it is 
certain that a contest has been long maintained 
between Pride and Good Sense, and that the 
latter never fails to get the better, when she 
has fair play, Young people, educated in 
Pride (for it is in same schools a regular 
branch of education), are frequently observed 
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to forget it, after a very short intercourse with 
the world : this I consider as the effect of Good 
Sense^ and, perhaps, of an ohservation which 
cannot fail to strike ap ingenuous mind very 
forcibly, that Pride has not a natural aversion 
to meanness, but, on the contrary, is fre- 
quently obliged for its support to low tricks 
and shifts of no very reputable kin^* 

If, notwithstanding these remarks, the ex* 
pediency of Pride should be asserted, as a ne- 
cessary accompaniment of riches, it may yet re- 
main to be asked whence that necessity arises ; 
and why the blessings of prosperity may not 
be ^oyf d with humility, and now and then 
improved by reflecting on the very uncertain 
tenure by which they are held. It certainly is 
not saying much in favour of Pride, that they 
who practise it most are least willing to allow 
their share, or to point out its uses ; yet upon 
the whole it is a thing that must be of some 
service in this world, since we are very certain 
it will be of none in the next. 
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** Quo spectanda modo, quo seiisu, credis, et ore ?'* 

Hoft. 



August 1S06. 

!^££ING Sights is an employment so popular 
at the present season of the year, that there is 
much reason to regret it has not been put under 
some kind of regulation, and particularly that 
the true native uses and importance of this 
mode of spending time have not b^n fuUy es^^ 
plained by some of my learned predecessors. 
For want of such instructions and information, 
it frequently happens that the tim^ which. we 
thinlk usefidly employed is unprbfitably wasted, 
and the pleasure which was fondly expected, 
ends in ill-humoured disappointment. That 
Seeing Sights is a business which any man may 
undertake ; that it is a mode of diverting hb 
mind to which any man may have recourse who 
has a pair of eyes, and can hire a post-chaise ; 
appear to me to be, sdthough very common^ at 
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the • same time very dangerous errors. I am^ 
indeed^ convinced that if the lovers of novelty 
will honestly confess the truth, they will con- 
fess that Seeing Sights with advantage, or even 
with pleasure, is not quite so easy as they 
supposed when they first engaged in the pur- 
suit. And the repeated and sullen disappoint- 
ments of those who make a praotioe of going 
to see whatever is to be seen, surely form a 
very powerful argument in favour of some re- 
gulations in this important matter. Travel- 
ling, in summer, we all know to be delightful, 
even if it consisted only of rapid motion from 
one place to another ; but when travellers wish 
to combine a little more, and to indulge them- 
selves with a view of the beauties of England 
and Wales, it is much to be regretted that they 
should return disappointed ; and, yet more, 
that this disappointment should be almost en-f 
tirely their own fault. 

The usual error which prevails on this sub- 
ject is, that when we set out to see what is to 
be seen, . we think there is nothing more to do 
than to fix our eyes on such objects as may be 
pointed out. I grant, indeed, that those who 
&11 into this error are deceived by an opinion, 
which some will think natural enough ; namely, 
that the eyes are given us for the purpose of 
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sight ; and that nothing more is necessary, ill 
order to see an object, than to direct those im*' 
portant organs towards it. The feet is, how* 
ever, and much experience proves it, that th6 
eyes alone are insufficient for this purpose ; and 
that they may be as well shut, if not assisted 
with some small portion of understanding. 
And this, I am persuaded, miM be found re- 
quisite in seeing all those sights of which it is 
worth while to boast, although, as to other 
objects and spectacles for which no less eager- 
ness is often displayed, the use of the eyes, 
without any help frbm the understanding, may 
be quite sufficient. 

I have b^en led into these remarks by a late 
visit to that celebrated seat of learning, Ox- 
ford; where I had frequent opportunities to 
observe in what manner visitors from London^ 
and other places, enjoy the sights with which 
it abounds. The result, generally, seemed to 
be disappointment, or that frigid and indiffe- 
rent species of satisfaction which can scarcely 
form a few civil words of thanks for the pains 
taken by the Cicerones of the place. Some, I 
am persuaded, left Oxford with no other re- 
flection than that they had seen what they had 
never i^en before ; and with no other knowledge 
than that Oxford differed in some respects from 
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the place whence they tame. Libraries w«e 
i^hown to those who never read^ and jpor- 
traits of Philosophers to those who had never 
heard of their names. Buildings were de- 
scribed^ which created no emotion hut that of 
the moment ; and antiquities were pointed out 
to those who were as indifierent to the past as 
to the future. Yet, I must confess, discoveries 
and remarks, of no common kind, were occa- 
sionally made. In the Picture-gallery some 
found out their familiar acquaintances among 
philosophers and poets ; among the Arundelian 
marbles, some were reminded of the statues at 
Bagnigge Wells ; and a judgment of the Li- 
braries seemed, generally, to be formed from 
the dimensions of the room. In the Grardens 
the dipt yews were very much admired ; the 
Bowling-green of New College lost nothing by 
a comparison with the most envied things of 
the kind at Islington ; and the cedar screen of 
Lincoln was smelt with profound veneration. 
The chapels frequently excited a momentary 
gaze of surprize. I overheard a gentleman, in 
New College, calculating how much money 
had been sunk; while his lady laid hold with 
some avidity on a prayer-book which, she 
said, was open at the Epistle for the day. 
Suc^ reflections, and such dbcoveries, mighf 
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be important if they lasted ; but I was tald, 
they were generally forgotten in the progress 
of the next stage; and, before night, little 
more was remembered, than that the buildings 
were numerous, and the taverns extravagant. 
When imparting these remarks to a friend, in 
whose hospitable mansion I took up my abode, 
he assured me, that my experience in these 
matters would afford me ample scope for my 
lucubrations, if I chose to make a longer stay. 
*^ But,'' added he, " Mr. Projbcxor, this is 
not the worst. If those who come to see our 
sights would be content with them, as exhibit- 
ed by the servants of the respective . colleges, 
we, who feel a little pride in displaying them 
to those who can relish them properly, might 
save many a mortification, ^ut the mischief is, 
that every week, parties of these visitors are 
consigned to the care of some resident gentle- 
man, by a friend, or the second or third ac- 
quaintance of sL friend, and he is expected to 
devote his time to a more particular display of 
what, nine times in ten, these visitors look at 
with either a foolish face of wonder, or, what 
is yet more provoking, a stupid indifference, 
the combination of want of knowledge and want 
of taste. Our distant friends make no scruple 
to give such letters of recommendation to their 
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acquaintances, and are very much offended if 
we do not waste two or three days in pointing 
out what they cannot see with pleasure, or 
relish with a zest. It is . natural for us to 
have a degree of fondness for our sights ; and 
when we display them to those who partake in 
the enthusiasm which local emotion produces, 
our task is, indeed, delightful. But to be oh-* 
liged to make the tour of our colleges with per-- 
sons so illiterate as not to understand what a 
college was built for, to introduce into libraries 
those who have never been even in a book-* 
seller's shop, and to point out the monuments 
and portraits of the illustrious ornaments of 
Church and State to those who have never 
heard of their names, and are perpetually ask- 
ing who they were, is a species of punishment 
which seems reserved for friendship only to 
inflict ; and which seems to require more phi- 
losophy to bear than is expected from the 
victims of tyranny and torture." 

In these sentiments 1 found that other gen- 
tlemen, as well as my friend, concurred ; and . 
I was the more disposed to enter into their 
feelings, as I had, on some occasions, expe- 
rienced similar disappointments in pointing out 
to country cousins the sights of the metropolis. 
But, as my friend concluded his complaints 
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ifith a request that I would take die matter 
into conftideratioiiy and contrive some Project 
for the relief of gentlemen resident at such 
places as Oxford or Cambridge, I have lost no 
time in introducing the subject in this lucubra- 
tion* 

There are bat two ways in which the evil 
may be remedied. The one is, by the appoint- 
ment, at our Universities and in London, of 
proper persons to act as Cicerones, or, in the 
vulgar phrase, as Bear -leaders y to all visitors 
who shall not bring an attested character for 
some knowledge of the sights they wish to see. 
The persons to hold the office of bear-leaders^ 
or exhibitors, ought to be intimately acquaint- 
ed with the history of every antient edifice, 
church, cathedra], or other public bmldings, 
6r object of any kind they are to show j they 
ought to point out its original structure, the 
changes it has undergone, and its particular 
beauties or defects. But let not those who as- 
pire to be candidates for this office think that 
this knowledge of the subject is all that is ne- 
cessary. They must not expect to earn their 
salaries so easily. They must besides be men 
of the greatest meekness of disposition, and of 
patience approaching to insensibility. They 
tkiust hear and answet questions of every mea- 
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sure and degree of impertinence, stupidity, and 
Ignorance, with a placid and inflexible gravity 
of countenance. With some taste themselves^ 
they must not be o£Fended if their visitors know 
not even the term ; and with some enthusiasm 
for the remains of antiquity, they must never 
express the least wonder if they can convey no 
portion of that enthusiasm to their company. 
If they describe th^ munificent plans of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, they must not be surprised if 
they are asked whether he be the man in 
Shflkspeare; and when they are expatiating 
on the quadrangle of All Souls, or the walks 
of Christ Church, they must hear with com- 
placency of the squares in St. George's-fields, 
or the quarters in Moorfields. In a word, they 
must exercise a degree of patience which ex- 
cludes the slightest resentment of ignorance or 
impertinence, and must not even by a smile 
seem to hint that their visitors are not ex- 
tremely well informed, and capable of every 
delight which the beauties of art or nature can 
inspire. 

This part of my Project I propose, merely to 
relieve gentlemen resident in any place where 
sights are to be seen, from the continual morti- 
fication of being obliged to show them to those 
who can neither see nor feel ; and who at the 
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same time do not wish to acquire that kind of 
insensibility, which I have conditioned for in 
puMic e:ichibitord. That the latter will bargain 
for very handsome salaries, may naturally be 
expected ; and that, if qualified as I have de<- 
scribed, they will deserve them, may, I think^ 
be fairly allowed. Nor will there be much 
difficulty in raising a fund for this purpose 
irom the usual sums paid for ^^ Seeing Sights.'^ 
I would, for this purpose, remove the old wo« 
men who at present are employed in certain 
places, to mumble over the names of Painters 
and Architects, although I am willing to allow 
that, considering the persons whom they fiie-* 
quently address, there was something waggish 
in the original appointment of these antient 
ladies, as if a toothless exhibitor was very fit 
for a tasteless spectator. 

But the appointment of quiet and inofiendible 
Exhibitors, is only one part of my plan for re- 
moving the disappointments and inconveniences 
that result from seeing sights. I have another 
important proposition to make, but which I 
have placed last, because I am more hopeless 
of its being adopted. It consists simply in the 
addition of that small portion of understanding 
which I hinted at in the beginning oi this 
paper ; and as this may be thought to be re* 
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quiring what I have no power to enforce, I 
can only convey it in the form of a recom- 
mendation. I would, therefore, advise all 
those who are partial to seeing sights, espe- 
cially at this season of the year, when they 
travel great distances, and at much expence, 
to consider whether they are duly qualified to 
indulge their curiosity. And this consideration 
will not take up much time ; or, if it be a mat- 
ter of doubt,, they may be easily resolved by 
making an experiment on a small scale. If, 
for example, they can view any of the monu- 
ments of antient and learned munificence, with 
no stronger and more pleasing emotion than' 
what is excited by a modem villa, or a public 
garden, they may be assured that sotnething is 
wanting^ and that, to prevent similar disap- 
pointments, they ought not to be at. the trouble 
of inspecting the magnificence of Oxford or 
Cambridge. . In going likewise to view paint-* 
ings or sculpture^ some small knowledge of 
these arts will be found necessary to make the 
exhibition worth the money ; and without such 
knowledge, . they had better confine themselves 
to their annual visits to Somerset-house, where 
one half of the pleasure is to find out their friends 
hanging oj/l the wall, and the other half to talk 
with them sitting on the benches. I might 
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jDstance other branches of knowledge which 
are necessary, to enable the spectator to relish 
the sights which it is ^hionable to see, par« 
ticularly that of books, in order to receive plea- 
sure from the view of an extensive library ; but 
what I have advanced may be sufficient to ex- 
plain my proposal, and more, perhaps, would 
not enforce it. 

It is necessary, however, in proposing what 
to many will be found repugnant, that I sub- 
join such exceptions as may prevent any un- 
necessary alarm* My scheme is not universally 
requisite in seeing sights, nor intended to be 
so. There are yet sights which may not only 
be seen, but enjoyed with the highest pleasure 
of which the spectators are capable, without 
any of the preparatory qualifications I have re- 
commended. The purveyors of sights have not 
been inattentive to the various dispositions of 
their customers, and have provided for all, ac- 
cording to their degrees of comprehension. 
Those who cannot enter into the spirit of a 
Gothic temple, may yet be delighted with the 
dimensions of a tea-room ; and those who can 
view the works of the antient painters with in- 
difference may be connoisseurs in the art of 
chalking a floor. There are many to whom 
the treasures of the Bodleian afford no 
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pleasure, who may devote half their time to the 
circulating library ; and those who in visiting 
the British Museum seem disappointed that 
there are no wrild beasts, may be gratified at 
Exeter Change or the Tower. I observe, by 
the papers, that ass-races are again begun, and 
with the addition of matches at hop-step-and- 
Jump. These may surely be viewed without any 
of the preparations for which I have insisted in 
the case of rational objects. Indeed, the want 
of preparation is felt in so few occasions among 
the seers of sights, that I hope I shall not be 
thought unreasonable if I insist upon it' only 
when such occasions present themselve9. I 
recommend it for the quiet pf those whose hard 
fate it is to show what is to be seen, and for 
die sake of their characters who are unwilling 
to confess that ^^ they have eyes and see not, 
ears and hear not.'^ I have proposed nothing 
harsh or unreasonable, nor do I wish very ma* 
terially to lessen the objects of curiosity. With 
those who are averse to all preparation, I con- 
dition only for Oxford and Cambridge ; but I 
leave them in possession of Brighton and M^lV* 
gate. 
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'' Vide enim qaibus hominibus aures sint dedits meat. 
Occasionem mirificamy si qui nunc dum hi apud me sunt, 
emere de me fundum Formianum velit** 

Cic. Epist. ad. Atticuxn, II. 14.' 



September lSo6. 

*^ TO THE AUTHOR OF THE PHOJECTOR. 
"SIR, 

1 TAKE the liberty to address this, 
rather long, letter to you, because in one of 
your early papers (N** XVIII.) you seemed to 
have some knowledge of the subject of my com** 
plaint, and made some remarks winch I am 
fully prepared to confirm by my experience. 
Yet, Sir, as you have not very fully entered 
into the miseries of keeping a country-house, 
and of having a reputation for hospitality, and 
perhaps may not be acquainted with all the in* 
conveniences of large property and good cha*^ 
racter, I shall attempt to supply your deficiency 
by a faithful history of my unfortunate c^se. 
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^^ After mentioning, which may be done 
very briefly, that I am a tradesman of London,' 
and, from having carried on a successful busi-i 
ness for many years, am what the world calls 
a warm man, you will not wonder that I have 
for some time been in possession of a country- 
house. This appendage of mercantile state 
WBS not, however, altogether the consequence 
of my riches or my inclination; for I am de« 
cidedly of the opinion which you expressed in 
the paper above-mentioned, that London is 
the only place for retirement, and not the most 
pernicious place in England for health; both 
ivhich I am ready to assert under my hand. 
'I'he truth is, that the female part of my fa- 
mily, who have long considered me as. a good- 
natured, well-meaning man, but rather igno- 
rant of the world, insisted, by many cogent 
reasons, that, without a country-house, I should 
want one of the proofs by which my neighbours 
supported their credit and consequence, and 
one of the means by which health was defend- 
ed against the fatigues of business, and the air 
of London. They likewise insinuated that I 
might, when I pleased, enjoy that retirement 
and domestic quiet about which I often spoke 
with rapture, but which the frequency of sud- 
den calls and constant noise rendered imprac* 
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ticable in the vicinity of Fenchurch-street. 
They represented the nuisance of hackney^ 
coaches as an increasing evil, and the rumblii^ 
noise of carts as no longer supportable by any 
common set of nerves. The cries of hucksters 
in the day, and the bawling of watchmen in 
the night, were enumerated among the most 
intolerable of grievances ; and the former was 
said to be frequently attended with a misfortune 
which my wife and daughters assured me was 
the greatest of all afflictions ; namely, that of 
not being able to hear one's own voice. 

^^ Induced by these arguments, with which 
men of my temper and in my situation know it 
is mudi easier to agree than to contend, and 
having a hope that the scheme might eventually 
secure to myself and family one or two days 
jpar week, of calm retreat from the cares and 
pleasures of life, and consequently many op- 
portunities for those reflections which bring a 
man to the true state of his affairs, I deter- 
mined to comply with the wishes of my family, 
and the custom of trade. Such are the revolu- 
tions of rural property in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, that I had not long to wait for what 
I wanted. I soon purchased a tolerably spa<? 
cious house (by courtesy of the hammer called 
a villa) which I shall npt describe^ because jq}\ 
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will find all its fdmiture, requisites, pleasure- 
garden, kitchen-garden, fish-pond, paddocks, 
offices attached and detached, heautiful walks, 
spreading lawn, &c. &c. fully depicted in any 
of the advertisements for villas, in the morning 
papers. It may suffice to say that I was so 
lucky as to give ample satisfsu^tion to those who 
urged me to the purchase, and whose comfort I 
had principally in view ; and as I meant it for 
a place of retirement, I was not very anxious 
to know whether it met with the approbation 
of those whom I did not wish to see it. I can- 
not help remarking, however, that it owed, 
many of its superior beauties to the eloquence 
of the auctioneer. Although it neither ^butted 
on the church, nor was squeezed into an alley, 
I have known houses rather farther removed 
from the high-road. I have known gardens 
rather more productive of the choicest fruits, 
and I can remember ponds that yielded a much 
greater quantity of fish. This, however, is a 
digression ; and you are now to suppose me 
seated in my retirement, and enjoying the 
pleasures of solitude and undisturbed reflection. 
^^ For the reasons already assigned, I did not 
think it necessary to announce my villa in 
form ; but many weeks had not elapsed before 
\t was whispered on 'Change, and confidently 
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believed, that Mr. Placid had purchased a 
villa ; and it was at the same time declared to 
be ^ one of the prettiest things of the kind 
about town/ Some recollected it being* built 
by Jack Dash, whose assignees sold it. for 
little more than the price of the materials: 
others remembered having visited it in my im- 
mediate predecessor's time ; and all agreed that 
for a man of my hospitable and social turn, it 
was ^ one of the cleverest things in the worlds' 
for, besides other advantages, ^ I could, upon 
a pinch, make. up six or seven beds, and I had 
Jhnums stabling for eight or ten horses/ 

^^ All this, for some time, 1 listened to with 
the feelings which a man has when he is ad-» 
vised by another to do what he thinks himself 
best qualified to do without any advice, and I 
began to foresee that I should not be long mas« 
ter of my own actions ; yet when my friends 
shewed themselves so well acquainted with my 
house as to compliment me on beauties and ad- 
vantages which I had not been able to discover, 
I could do no less, in common courtesy, than 
to hope that I might have the honour of ex<^ 
hibiting it to them ; and as to my particular 
friends, I certainly was very serious in request* 
ing their occasional visits, and had a real plea^ 
sure in expecting them. 
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" But, Mr. ProjECTOR, whether it be that 
there is one species of etiquette for the towu^ 
and another for the country^ and that liberties 
may be taken in the parishes of Middlesex^ or 
Surrey, which are contrary to the rights and 
privileges of the City of London, certain it is, 
that I began to be visited by many of that class 
of common acquaintances who never had en* 
tered the doors of my house in town, and I 
verily believe were men of more . scrupulous 
manners, than to have done so without a spe*- 
cial invitation. 'Hither, however, they directed 
their horses' heads, as to a place which was to 
be kept open for the reception of every person 
who either wished to procure an appetite, or 
to get rid of one. My table was expected to 
answer all the purposes of a table d^hdie^ while 
my pleasure grounds afibrded a decent apology 
for the gratification of curiosity; and sucli was 
the frequency of this kind of visits, and so 
numerous the guests whom I could not help 
asking to stay, that my servants were engaged 
in every service but my own, and the landlord 
of the inn began to complain of my depriving 
him of his customers, and would not be ap-* 
peased when told that his loss was not my gain. 

^^ With such a number of unsolicited and 
unexpected visitors, it was not long before I 
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found that, instead of retirement, I had engaged 
in a new business, far more perplexing than 
what I had left. I had now to provide for a 
company generally twice as large ias my own 
femily, and I was obliged to stock my cellars 
with A variety as well as a quantity of wine, 
that might set up a dealer. My mornings were 
fully employed in the necessary preparations 
for guests, of the number of whom I had no 
intimation, and knew only from experience 
that it might be lessened by rain, and increased 
by sun-shine. Indeed, I will do my friends 
the justice to say, they never wished to visit 
me, but when the weather was highly favour-^ 
able for a display of the beauties of my pre* 
mises. I frequently observed that a dry season 
made a considerable di£Perence in my consump- 
tion, and that during a summer of rainy wea- 
ther I was frequendy left to doubt whether I 
had a friend in the world who cared any thing 
about me. I am not, howeyer, naturally of 
an ungrateful disposition ; and for the days of 
quiet and tranquillity which I then enjoyed, I 
am willing to acknowledge my obligations to 
sundry and very awful storms of thunder and 
lightning. 

" While thus losing my day, I yet reckoned 
upon some evenings which I might appropriate 
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to myself^ and had, indeed^ the happiness to 
enjoy a few such during the months of June 
und July^ when my guests were enabled both 
to partake at leisure of the good things of my 
table, and return to town by day-light. I 
found, however, that they were not disposed 
to risk much for my sake, and did not greatly 
relish the thoughts of dark nights and robbers; 
but as the autumn advanced, it became impos- 
sible for them to enjoy my company, and re- 
turn to town on the same day, and it was 
equally impossible to conclude a pleasant mom* 
ing ride without * popping in' and ^ eating 
a bit of mutton with me/ Besides it seemed 
somewhat rude to decline the entertainment I 
had so liberally and so constantly provided. It 
was really a point of conscience to stay and 
dine with me, since I had been at the trouble 
to prepare for, and to expect company. How, 
then, was this difficulty to be got over ? Why, 
Mr. Projector, in few words, they threw out 
so many hints about ^ taking a bed in the 
country,' and ^ sleeping in the fine air,' and 
returning to town in the morning, ^ after an 
early breakfast,' that I was obliged to enlarge 
my hospitable establishment, by adding the 
comforts of an inn to those of a tavern. 
^> Nor was this all. It was my misfortune. Sir, 
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that some physicians, without, I believe, mean- 
ing to do me an injury, were pleased to com- 
mend the salubrity of the air, and the healthy 
situation in which my house was built. It was 
the .temple of Hygeia, and its happy owner 
could dispense the blessings of strength and 
longevity. The consequence was, that I be- 
came under the necessity of varying my avo-' 
calions, by adding to the comforts of an i^k 
and a tavern, the more anxious cares of an 
HOSPiTAi. ; and indeed I cannot conceal that 
many of my friends, after remaining here for 
four or five weeks, have recovered so sur- 
prizingly, as to be able to complete the cure 
by going to Margate or Brighthelmstone. With 
others I have perhaps not been so successful ; 
but of some who died here, after a residence of 
a month or two, it was said, with a view to 
keep up tlie reputation of the house, that they 
employed this remedy too late. My wife and 
daughters, too, have not been deficient in me- 
dical hospitality in the case of complaints pe- 
culiar to the sex ; and I have had the felicity of 
adding to the births of the parish, by happen- 
ing to be visited by ladies who were so impru- 
dent as to venture from home when ^^ they had 
not an hour to reckon.'' I may add, likewise, 
that a few christenings tended very much to 
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etnlarge my acquaintance, an effect which was 
produced by the affectionate inquiries usual du- 
ring the month. There was nothing in all this, 
however, which I had power to refuse ;-and the 
only instance in which I shewed a small degree 
of inclination to be select in my company, was 
when a worthy friend proposed to send a luna-» 
tick here, to ^ try what change of air would do*' 
^^ It is indeed wonderful how many conve* 
niences and advantages my friends have disco** 
vered in this house, which they can find no- 
where else. My dinners are not only more 
plentiful, but better dressed than any within 
ten miles of London. My port and madeira 
are so excellent^ that even the soberest of 
iriy guests regret that a couple of bottles should 
hurt any human being ; and the fruit ipy gar- 
den produces exceeds both in quantity and fla* 
vour* the most favourite displays of Covent- 
garden market. I have a bowling-green, which 
so excels all others in . smoothness, that 
many gentlemen make matches on purpose to 
^ come down and play them here -y and it is 
not many months since a colonel of volunteers 
thought this situation so admirable for military 
mancenvres, that he ordered his regiment to 
permanent duty for a week on the common in 
my neighbourhood, and I had the hooour to ea^ 
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tertsdn the officers at my ^ hospitable mansicfn/ 
as they chose to call it, 

" But^ Mr. Projector, you will perceive 
thiat with all the satisfaction I have been so 
happy as to a£Ford to others, I have failed in 
every purpose I had proposed to myself. I have 
none of the comforts of a private gentleman, 
while I am renowned as the best of landlords. 
I have even lost one opportunity which I am 
sure you will not undervalue, that of showing 
a proper example to my family and servants of 
regular attendance at church. I need not tell 
you, Sir, that Sunday is the day of all others, 
when I have principally to exercise the talents 
and patience of an innkeeper. I wish, there* 
fore, you would endeavour to persuade my 
friends, many of whom are readers of the Pro- 
JECTOR, and have more than once drank his 
health in my best claret, to have some com- 
passion on my case, and not leave me the al- 
ternative of breaking the Sabbath, or breaking 
up housekeeping. Endeavour, Sir, to persuade 
them that visiting on Sunday is extremely vul- 
gar, and that being seen on the roads near 
London on that day, covered with dust, gives 
occasion to many of the worst suspicions to 
which a man of spirit can be liable. Tell them 
that persons so employing their time are sup- 
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posed to be apprentices or joumeyinen upon 
hired horses, or persons whose circumstances 
are so narrow or so embarrassed that they do 
not find it safe to travel any other day. I hope, 
indeed, Mr. Peojectob, that if you will write 
a good smart paper on this subject, it will 
soon be as un&shionable to ride out on Sundays, 
as to go to Bartholome w*Fair ; and perhaps 
this good effect would have already taken place^ 
if some of our leaders of fiaishion had not be- 
come tired of genteel ainusements, and lately 
4akea to tho^ie which are evidently borrowed 
from that place of vulgar resort. 

^' It is certainly a very hard case that, in a land 
of liberty, a man cannot be master of his own 
time, and that every person should think he 
had a right to deprive him of a part of it* 
What is worse, these interrupters expect thanks 
for conferring the obligation of idleness, and 
breaking in upon the regularity of domestic 
tranquillity. But why thid should be done with 
more impunity in the country than in town, 
and why the sacred privileges of an English- 
man's eastellum should not extend beyond the 
city of London, I am yet to learn. I may not 
perhaps be able to persuade my countrymen to 
be (^ my opinioo ; but if they have enjoyed the 
experienbe, of which I have given you a brief 

VOL. II. z 
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sketch, diey will not think much of the pri- 
vilege from arrest, while the privilege from 
visitors is denied. 

'^ I am, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Peter Pl.ac£d. 

^^ P. S. As I have written this remonstrance 
more with a view to serve others than myself^ 
I think it necessary to add, whatever effect it 
may have, that I mean at the end of this season 
to quit the bustle of a country-life, and redre 
to Mincing-lane for the remainder of my days.'' 
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'^ Inter cuncta leges et percunctabere doctos ; 
Qtt& ratione queas traducere leniteraevum.*' 

Horace. 

October lSo6. 

v/N£ of the first instructions ^ven to young 
people is, how to behave in company. Parents 
cotisider this as an indispensable branch of edu- 
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cation^ and seem, more, perhaps/of late yean 
than formerly, to be of opinion that it cannot 
begin too soon. For this purpose, they take 
much psuns to inform their children of the pro^ 
per way of entering a room, the proper way of 
remaining in it, and the proper way of going 
out of it ; and are not a little pleased when 
they behold their offspring perform those ma- 
noeuvres in what they term a graceful style* 
Their first introduction is an sera of great 
anxiety : it is like the first appearance of a 
player on the stage, encouraged by the support 
of his friends, but yet exposed to the criticism 
of the pubUck at large. 

Some parents, indeed, either unwilling to 
take the trouble, or conscious of their inability 
to give such lessons as may accomplish the 
candidate for his debutj send their children to 
dancing-schools, where they may acqmre the 
several steps of walking, and degrees of bow- 
ing, that every movement may be in true time, 
and every inflexion performed according to the 
strict principles of fashionable mathematicks. 
And these instructions, whether acquired at 
home or abroad, are intended to answer the 
same important purpose, namely, to fit young 
people for company* 

The only difference I can remember between 

z 2 
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old times and the present in this respect is^ that 
in the former it was not thoaght necessary to 
qualify young people for company quite so soon 
as now. And a very good reason was assigned 
fm* this by our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
namely, that young people should first be 
taught to keep company with themselves before 
they mixed with the world ; and to cultivate 
the love of domestic soaety, before they were 
introduced into a promiscuous concourse of per-^ 
sons^ who had no other object for meeting than 
their dislike of being alone, and no other wish 
in parting than that they might meet again. 
The fact was, however, for 'I do not wish to 
eonceal the peculiarities of those times, that 
the life of man was then divided into several 
portions, some of which are now become obso« 
fete. There was a portion, for example, which 
was called youthy and which was kept sacred 
as a period of probation. This has since been 
incorporated so nicely with manhood^ as to ren* 
der it impossible to say where the one ends, 
and the other begins ; hof do we find any per* 
sons boast much of being young until they 
are considerably advanced in years, when, by 
marriage, intrigues, and other arduous specu- 
lations, they a0brd a pretty strong demonstra- 
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tion, that they , are not arrived at the age of 
discretion. 

As to the operations of the dancing-master, 
they were then thought to be of much less im- 
portance. It was not supposed that the most 
expert of this tribe could impart more ease and 
gentility than mighjt be learned by the common 
powers of imitation, assisted by a small pro- 
portion of good sense. I can remember to have 
heard it frequently remarked^ how many per- 
sons went through the world, and all its stages 
of promotion, wonderfully well, without hav- 
ing made a. single motion to the sound of a 
fiddle. I used also to be reminded of grave 
Divines, learned Lawyers, and opulent Mer- 
chants, who had risen to the highest ranks of 
their respective professions, without being in 
the smallest degree indebted to the recommen- 
dation of a dancing-master, or being able to 
state the difference betweeq a minuet and a 
contra-dance. Some, indeed, doubted these 
facts, not thinking it possible that any man 
could succeed by dint of head and heart, whose 
legs had been neglected in his youth : and 
used to question, whether a man who had 
never been taught to carry himself with a per- 
pendicular propriety, could aftwwards be up« 
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Fight in his dealings ? But the instances to 
which I allude^ were so well confirmed hy 
living witnesses, that I had then as little doabt 
of their existence, as I have now hesitation in 
recording them. As to any wonder they may 
excite, it may probably wear away on more 
mature consideration of the subject, and on 
inquiring into the lives of those who have 
made the greatest figure in the world. 

With respect to the graces of external po- 
liteness, it used formerly to be remarked, that 
if they were not natural,* they must have an 
air of constraint : and I believe there are per- 
sons who yet may distinguish between the na- 
tural inclinations and bendings of friendship, 
knd the stiff and almost rheumatic bows of ar- 
tificial manners. Another opinion, while I 
am u]>on this subject, must not be suppressed^ 
It was supposed that kindness of heart was the 
best teacher of politeness ; that it produced an 
instantaneous sympathy which rendered per- 
gonal intercourse easy and delightful ; and that 
it could not be a very profitable speculation to 
oblige a man to do that by rule, which he had 
no inclination to do by nature. 
- It would be superfluous to inquire which of 
these opinions is the most just, because it is 
probable that the experience of most of my 
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readers has already determined the question. 
But I hope I may be allowed to suggest, that 
however soon we may think proper to prepare 
young people to appear with advantage in. 
company, and whatever pains we may take to 
attain that desirable end, there are many very 
substantial reasons why we ought first to teach 
them to be fit company for themselves ; or at 
least teach them that being alone is not the 
heaviest calamity that can be inflicted on the 
human race. 

In the first placed it often occurs that we 
cannot procure company at the very time we 
wAnt it Not to speak of sickness and various 
disorders of the body, for which remedies are 
not always at hand, nor, when at hand, always 
very successfu), we have to contend in tliis 
oountry with a very unsocial climate. Wonder* 
fully perverse in spoiling engagements and 
preventing meetings, although the very day 
and hour have been fixed by ceremonial invita«- 
tions which admit of no excuse. And how 
aggravated is thie misfortune, when a man has 
no other way of running from himdelf, but by 
running through the rain, the hail, or the 
snow, with the additional risk of finding his 
friends, at home indeed, but ill prepared for 
social comforts, and confined by the same 
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calamities which he has had the hardihood to 
encounter. But, besides these occasional in- 
terruptions to schemes of self-escape^ there is 
a particular season known by the name of Win- 
ter^ which excludes many of those efforts to 
fly from one's self^ which are practicable at 
other times. This rude season condemns many 
helpless poor creatures to solitary confinement, 
without any resource than the bitter language 
of vexation, and without any hope than the 
forlorn expectation, that by some miracle hours 
may be shortened, and relief found on an un- 
timely piUow. 

, To be able to contend with these difficulties 
is very rare ; and many are unwilling to try, 
because it requires efforts to which they have 
not been accustomed, and a pre^ous discipline 
in which they have not been trained. Yet it 
is to be accomplished with so much ease, that 
the existence of the complaint may be enu« 
merated among the wonders of these wonder- 
ful times ; and I know no reason why so many 
are ignorant of this fact, unless that they have 
imbibed some erroneous notions on the subject. 
In order to correct these, it is merely expedient 
to assure them, that a man who is alone is not 
for that reason in helpless and hopeless soli- 
^»de; nor is it necessary that he should be 
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abandoned to hia own thoughts, who has, per- 
haps, been too much in the world to acquire 
the faculty of thinking. In the deepest soli- 
tude, the closest confinement, he may have 
access to the most entertaining companions, 
companions so preferable to those who are 
usually to be met with in the common inter- 
course of life, that I have often been surprised 
when any attempt has been made to compare 
diem. 

Another error, connected with this, and 
fully as frequently tb be met with, is the sup- 
position, that all the pleasures of company are 
to be derived only from our acquaintances and 
neighbours. Experience, on the other hand, 
will teach us how many are the mortifications 
we encounter, and what a serious price we 
must often pay, for the transient bits and scraps 
of comfort derived from this source ; how often 
we depart from the company into which we 
rushed with eagerness, neither better nor wiser; 
how often we repent that we had not the re- 
solution to stay away ; and how many reasons 
we have to hope that we may never go again. 

Yet our disappointments in these cases are 
not easily surmounted. We are in danger of 
giving offence by studying our own happiness, 
and become miserable by being faithful sub« 
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jects to tlie laws we have subscribed. We sob* 
mit to vexation in order to do what seems 
good-natured ; and put a constraint on our* 
selves, that we may appear easy and free. W^ 
speak a great deal which we do not think, and 
suppress our opinions that we may be thought 
affable. We declare ourselves infinitely obliged 
when we are extremely disgusted; and earnestly 
request the future visits of those whom we 
never desire to see again. We are obliged to 
profess attachment where we cannot even be- 
stow esteem; and must appear very sorry to 
part with those whom we think it a disgrace 
to meet In a word, what Dr. Swift says of 
the ambition of keeping company with the 
great, may be applied to the desire for an ex* 
tensive and promiscuous acquaintance : '^ It is 
first vanity, and then vexation of spirit.'' 

But these violations of the laws of common 
sense would not occur so frequently, were we 
now and then to pass from the company of our 
jcontemporaries to that of our ancestors, learn to 
.read as well as to talk, and exchange the crowd 
of the drawing-room for the better assorted 
friends we find on the shelves of the library. 
This last, indeed, is a species of friends so far 
prefemble in every useful merit, and to every 
valuable purpose, that it is only wonderful that 
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any rational being should complain of the want 
of proper companions or counsellors. They 
have this distinguishing characteristic, that it 
is impossible for the longest liver to exhaust 
the variety of entertainment they afford, or to 
put in practice half the good things they sug« 
gest, and the good advice they give. So va- 
rious too are their accomplishments, that every 
taste may find a corresponding companion, and 
pass ^^ from grave to gay, from lively to se-* 
vere,'' without any of those abrupt transitions 
which mark the inconstant levity of superficial 
thinkers and lax talkers. If information be 
our object, it is impossible to say where it can 
be found in more abundance, and these intelli*^ 
gent companions are such decided enemies to 
ignorance, that perhaps no person can honestly 
aver he ever consulted them without receiving 
satisfaction. 

There are other advantages belonging to the 
kind of company now recommended, which 1 
hope will have their weight Those who arr 
ambitious to associate with their superiors may 
here be gratified without the importunity of 
request, the interest of friends, or the timidity 
of personal introduction. They may be ad« 
mitted not only into familiarity with the wisest^ 
but with the greatest characters of former times. 
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view their inmost thoughts as well as their out- 
ward acdonsy and criticise both with a freedom 
that would be dangerous in the living world. 
All distinctions are indeed here levelled ; and 
whatever our situation^ we may be admitted 
into familiarity with men of every rank^ and 
with those who were the pride and admiration 
of their times^ for bravery, learning, or per- 
sonal accomplishments. We may pass from 
the unbending and stem morals of a Johnson, 
to the polite and pliable manners of a Chester- 
field; and from the profound thinking of 
Bacon or Locke, to the gay and elegant remarks 
of Addison or Steele. We may converse with 
the most learned Divines, the most luminous 
Historians, and the finest Poets that ever 
graced the commonwealth of letters. And 
while we have it thus in our power to enjoy 
such company, there is another recommenda^^ 
tion, which to some may be of considerable im- 
portance. We may change our companions 
when we please ; and we may retire from them 
without giving the least o£Pence, or break into 
^their privacy without the trouble of previous 
notice ; for, although they demand our respect- 
ful attention, they dispense with every kind of 
ceremony. 

With all these advantages, let it not be 
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thought that the time ihus employed yields no 
more profit than that spent in other company. 
If the object of my lucubration had been merely 
a change of associates, it might have been 
withheld without much injury. But the prin- 
cipal advantage of passing an hour or two 
among the dead is^, that it qualifies us not only 
for making a better figure among the livings 
but for enjoying, their conversation, with a zest^ 
of which - that man can have no idea who has 
not made the experiment. A knowledge of the 
past is more necessary^ than many are aware of, 
for understanding the present and preparing 
for the future. By this plan likewise, those 
who are inclined to talk, are furnished with 
something to say, which will occasionally be 
found very useful and agreeable^ It contributes 
also to resolve doubts, with somewhat more 
to be depended on than conjecture ; it furnishes 
the means of answering questions, and may 
therefore, in the course of a year, save the ex- 
pence of a considerable number of blushes and 
silly looks. And lastly, it not unfrequently 
sharpens wit, and suggests repartee. 

Before I conclude, however, it may not be 
amiss to add, that in some respects the plan I 
recommend is of no use. With all my venera- 
tion fpr it, I must in candour allow, that it 
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enables no man to shine in the ball'^room^ or to 
win at the card- table. In conversation, the 
best of the companions to whom I allude, seem 
ignorant of the mode of reasoning by wagers ; 
and are so far from being pleased with, or as- 
sisting the propagation of scandal, whether 
political or personal, that they are inclined to 
throw ridicule on the most ingenious fabrications 
of that sort ; and contend so earnestly for mat- 
ters of fact, that they make no allowance for 
the surmises of wit, or the reports of malice. 
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Bxe7c7e sv ««( oMfiSu^ vepvcStlk. Sac. ScrIP. 



November 1806. 

ItIappening a few days ago to take up the 
works of the learned Dr. Barrow, for a very 
different purpose than that of discovering the 
subject of a Projector, J met with a remark 
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which I nevertheless thought capable of afford^ 
ing a lucubration nearly as instructive as if I 
had dedicated this month's paper to the only 
subject which seems at present to engage the 
.minds of the publick ; I mean^ the bustle of a 
general election. 

That eminent Divine remarks that, " by an 
tisual and apposite manner of speaking, out 
tenor of life is called a way ; our conversation, 
walking ; our actions, steps; our observing 
good laws, uprightness ; our transgressing of 
them, trippings Jtmlteritig, falling.** The 
metaphor of walking, indeed, as applied to 
conduct in general, occurs so frequently in that 
book which, of all others, abounds most in 
beautiful imagery, that it would be superfluous 
to point out instances. And before I lighted 
upon the passage just quoted from Barrow, it 
had often occurred to me that a man of prolific 
fancy, like Lavater, might conceive, from the 
action of walking only, an opinion of the per-^ 
sons he sees, perhaps nearly as correct as that 
mode of judging which is called Physiognomy, 
and which depends on an observation of the 
ftetures. Nor am I sure whether I have not 
the great Lord Clarendon on my side in this 
matter, who, in speaking of one of his per* 
sonages, uses these words: '^ He had in his 
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person, in \ns aape<it, the appeatance of a great 
man, which he preserved in his gait and mo^ 
turn:' 

Now, although it be not my present inten- 
tion to press this new system upon my readers, 
I may suggest that, perhaps, it has some ad- 
vantages over Physiognomy. We know that 
an artful man can dress his countenance in va- 
rioils garbs adapted to particular occasions, and 
put on a suit of smiles or frowns as he pleases. 
But men in general pay so little attention to 
their walk, that the particular motion they 
have once acquired, whether by design or acci- 
dent, they seldom think it worth their while to 
change. Another advantage which the Liava- 
ters of Walking would perhaps have, is the vaett 
variety of gaits which may be observed in this 
Metropolis, and which arises from the freedom 
of our political constitution. Every man, what- 
ever other restraints he may be under, is per- 
mitted to walk ais he pleases, provided he does 
not jostle his neighbour* This is not the case 
in despotic countries, nor among a frivolous 
people. The one is confined by power, and 
the other by fashion, to a certain stated and 
uniform way of walking, which distinguishes 
them from other nations. And, by the bye, I 
do not know' whether the freedom we enjoy in 
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this and other particulars, may not he ooe rea<» 
son why our nation is less r^markahle than any 
Other for the grandeur and regularity of its pro- 
fessions ; and tltiAt, if we wish to make any 
thing of that kind uniformly splendid, we must 
borrow the n^echanical and synchronous mo- 
tions of the soldiery. It would appear that the 
legs of an Englishman are a part of his body 
that will not be subjected to general rules ; and 
I have known many men who are staunch 
Churchmen in head and heart, who by the irre- 
gular and extempore motions of their feet 
might be taken for rank Dissenters. 

Although I have no design, from these pre- 
mises, to recommend to my countrymen the 
example of that nation which excels in every 
thing that is showy, which acts as a machine, 
and as a machine may be moved in a mass by 
the most trifling impulse, I cdnnot help think- 
ing that it would be no superfluous part of edu- 
cation, to learn to walk consistently and in 
character; and I shall, therefore, take the 
liberty to suggest a few hints on the diflereht 
modes of walkings which I hope will not \fe 
found altogether unprofitable. 

Of all others, the upright walk is best in 
itself, and at the same time the most be« 
coaling in appearance. Even a dancing-master 
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will agree with me in this, although he and I 
may differ as to the means by which it is to be 
acquired. Many of his instructions, I humbly 
think, are better calculated fdr teaching a man 
to stand still, than to make a decent progress, 
and proceed with freedom. My instructions 
would be entirely directed to such means of 
walking uprightly, as woifld leave the scholar 
at perfect freedom, and yet inspire him with 
an uniform disposition to hold his head up in 
any way through which he has to pass, or in 
any society or company in which he is required 
to display his motions. For this purpose, it is 
merely necessary that he preserve the exact 
perpendicular, by carefully avoiding those in- 
clinations, and tendencies to give way, which 
are deviations from it* Among these may be 
mentioned, the looking too much on one side, 
bending too much forward, and the filling of 
the breeches pockets too frequently, and with 
that eager squeeze and pressing-down, which 
seldom fails to make a man stoop lower than 
becomes his character. 

Another direction, not less profitable, may 
be, to walk in a straight-forward direction. 
The moment a man begins to turn, some*> 
times to the right and sometimes to the wrong, 
down crooked alleys, and through oblique pi\^- . 
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sages^ he no longer crosses the horizon at right 
angles. He loses his balance, and if he escapes 
a faital fall^ yet stumbles so frequently and so 
awkwardly, that even his friends are ashamed 
of him, and the world at large, without great 
breach of charity, doubts whether he be the 
upright man he pretends. Indeed, the world 
makes a pretty accurate estimate of such mat- 
ters, and few are liable to be deceived, unless, 
for some purpose or other, they find it conve- 
nient to be so. When we see a man, who 
might walk uprightly if he would, yet conti- 
nually bending his body, and ready to prostrate 
himself upon the most ''trifling occasions, or, 
perhaps, before the most contelnptible crea- 
tures, wc generally consider him as one who 
wiU very soon be crooked in all his ways, and 
whom it will be very difficult to reduce to his 
former state. 

When we see another taking pains to get on 
in the road, not by bold strokes of roguery, by 
spirited efforts of uncommon daring, but by 
little and pitiful steps ; a man in whom nothing 
is equal, nothing consistent, except that he is 
past advice, and past shame ; who, when he is 
pressed for argument or excuse, can only burst 
out in vulgar sallies of passion, and imme- 
diately return to his former ways ; we may con- 
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clude^ that from tke neglect of his parents m 
earty life^ or some encounter witk mischieTous 
persons, he has contracted an incurable hobble 
in his gait 

On the other side, there are mesa who have 
such a natural aversion to the foundalaon of all 
good walking, as not to know,, or, if tfae)( 
know, to despise, the first princifdes theseof ; 
whaare to-day of one opinion, and to-morrow 
of another, sometimes influenced by flattery, 
sometimes by passion, and sometimes by drink ^ 
now zealots for one opinion, and anon bigots 
for sentiments diametrically opposite ^ men who 
in religion, politicks, and trade,, fluctuate willi 
circumstances over which, they can have na 
controul, and opinions which they do not un- 
derstand : such men, we may at once see, are 
addicted to halting. 

Some, again, there are, who, without being 
absolutely ignorant d them, yet despise all 
rules of upright walking, who study laws only 
to evade them, acquire some knowledge of Re- 
ligion only to sneer at it, and fomi acquaint* 
ances only to deceive them. Their motions and 
actions are bounded by no prospect but that of 
a gibbet ; and wh^e they caa act on this side 
of that object, they think themselves safe. 
With the affectation of simplicity, they are. 
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perfect masters of all the arts of cunning ; and 
with many of the excuses of poverty, study 
nothing but the accumulation of wealth. These 
may be known by a skambUng gait ; and not- 
withstanding their supposed caution, and fre- 
quent use of the crutches of legal quibbling 
and prevarication, meet with more dangerous 
falls than any other description of walkers. 
Indeed, they delight sp much in flaws and un* 
evenness, that one cannot wonder at the many 
tumbles they meet with, nor at the laugh 
which the by-standers indulge when they see 
them tumble headlong in the very act of en* 
deavouring to trip up the heels of another. The 
only wonder is, that they ever get up again, 
considering that the pits into which they fall, 
are the identical ones which they have dug for 
their neighbours. Some of them, however, 
make a shift to recover, while others suffer so 
much as to b^ confined for life, or obliged to 
try what effect the climate of New South Wales 
may produce on their constitutions. 

There is a very considerable class of Walkers, 
who are regardless of the * way, and seem to 
have very confused notions both of time and 
distance. They are to b^ seen, sometimes 
walking slower than is necessary, sometimes 
i^nning faster tlmn their health will permit; 
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and sometimes leaping or hopping^ as the 
frolick seizes them. They are supposed to have 
some defect in their sights as they camiot see 
fieir before them, and run headlong upon every 
thing hurtful. They are, therefore, easily 
misled ; and unfortunately, in great towns 
especially, there are always some persons who 
take delight in misleading them. They have, 
likewise, this peculiarity in their walking, that 
their feet have a sort of habitual tendency to 
carry them into any house rather than their 
own. They may be seen constantly stepping 
into taverns and bagnios, where they trip and 
fall upon one mischievous object or another, 
without the least foresight or apprehension. 
Such men, who are generally of the younger 
sort, cannot with much propriety be said to 
walk, as their motion more closely resembles 
reeling. 

There is another class, not wholly uncon- 
nected with the former, whose only object is 
quickness of motion, and to reach their 
journey's end by rapid strides. They care little 
about the forms of walking, or the uprightness 
of motion suggested above. All their desire is, 
to go over a certain course in the shortest pos- 
sible time. In order to perform this, they 

themselves of every thing that can 
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add to their weight, as common sense, reflec-^ 
tion, the relative duties, and particularly the 
metals of gold and silver, which are reckoned 
the heaviest. They derive the most enlivening 
encouragement from moving in great numbers, 
cfaefering one another with noise, and not only 
starting fair, but moving on in as equal a pace 
as if they moved to musick. Such is the ra- 
pidity of their career, that if any drop by the 
way, they are left, there, the remainder having 
neither time nor inclination to attend to them ; 
and often, indeed, are disposed to laugh at the 
fiedlen for their presumption in endeavouring to 
keep pace with them. The names of many of 
these expeditious persons who do not contend 
"who shall walk most uprightly, but who shall 
walk most swiftly, may be frequently seen in 
a publication intituled ** The London Gazette." 
I shall mention one other class, likewise re- 
lated to the two former, that of men who walk 
so straight, and carry their heads so high as to 
pass for upright, although they have in feet a 
wonderful tendency to move in another direc- 
tion ; and would have moved in another direc- 
tion, if by some accident they had not got a 
twist upwards. From some circumstances in 
their history, and particularly from a toss or 
jerking motion of the head on certain occasions, 
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they have beea called upstarts ; and the leasoa 
of their holdiDg up so firmly as rather to incliDe 
backwards than forwards^ is said to be, that 
they originally held their heads as low a/s th«y 
could consistently with life ; and having been, 
as already hinted, enabled to rise, they rose 
with an elastic bounce or spring, which g^ve 
their shape a direction towards the other ex- 
treme. Their gait, however, is not very 
graceful, and they soon swell so immoderately, 
as to impede free breathing. It has even been 
found that they cannot breathe where and ia 
what manner they formerly did. From their 
peculiar motions, their distance of aspect, 
their carrying their h^ads so high as not to be 
able sometimes to see their nearest relations or 
their oldest acquaintances, and particularly 
from their lofty language, the language of one, 
who, 

^' Like a tall bully, rears his head, and lies,** 

they may be considered as walking upon stilts. 
It would be unnecessary to expatiate on the 
dangers of a mode of walking which every 
schoolboy imderstands ; and it is certain that no 
fells are more fatal than what the class I have 
now described meet with. They are generally 
so bruised and defaced as to lose all their for- 
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mer appearance ; and, it Is lamentable to a|14» 
meet with lesa pity than those who have had 
the misfortune to fall from a much less height. 

Although the affairs of the political world 
seldom are the subjects of my Prelections, j^ 
I cannot conclude without remarking, in re* 
ference to the great business which has engaged 
the minds of the nation for the last mouth, that 
even in the vicissitudes of a general election, 
the benefits of upright walking may be very 
clearly demonstrated, although to some gentle- 
men, perhaps, very expensively. At the same 
time, I must own that when I have been 
perusing the addresses of many of the candi-« 
dates, and beholding certain of the practices 
employed on this great occasion, it occurred to 
me that I might introduce those gentlemen 
with no great impropriety in this paper, not as 
men walking uprightly, or straight forward, 
but as creeping on all fours. 

In a dissertation on Walking, the interests 
jof the &ir sex must not be overlooked. Per- 
haps some of them may be virtually included in 
one or other of the classes above-mentioned ; 
but in whatever way they think proper to 
walk, it behoves them to consider that the etr- 
cumspection mentioned in my motto, is of more 
importance to them than to the other sex. I shall 
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not^ however, enlarge upon the subject, which 
I hope it is sufficient only to hint at. Long 
experience must have taught them the conse- 
quence of (me false step ; and I trust that no 
more encouragement will be given to the race 
of female philosophers, who a few years ago, 
both by theory and practice, endeavoured to 
persuade their sex, that false steps were true 
ones ; and that they did not deserve the name, 
until they had forfeited the character of women* 
But amidst all these peripatetic precepts, it 
may be asked, how do we Projectors walk ; 
we who are such observant criticks on the gait 
of others, and take upon us to regulate modes 
and forms ? For myself, who have long had 
the honour to address a numerous class of 
readers, I can only say, that if their opinions 
and mine should coincide upon these topicks, 
and if they should comprehend my drifts and 
approve my hints, we shall be at no loss to 
ascertain the nature of our motion ; for it must 
follow of course that wits jump. 
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<' Nothing pleaseth but rare accidents.'' 

Shakspeake. 



December 1806. 

JLl AViNG made an appointment a few days ago 
to meet a friend at a coffee-house much fre- 
quented by able and sagacious politicians, I 
was compelled for some time to listen to a very 
warm altercation on the present state of the 
war, during which one of the disputants retired 
io a comer of the room, and called for the 
map. This emphatical order being obeyed, he 
gravely pulled out his spectacles, spread the 
map on a long table, and continued examining 
a particular spot for above half an hour, after 
which he triuniphantly returned to his com- 
panions, map in hand, pointed , out the exact 
post which the regiment of — — — occujued 
when it was surprized ; and defied his anta- 
gonists to refute the opinions he had been ad- 
vancing respecting the general conduct of tiie 
battle. All this, the inspection of the map. 
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and the exclamations on his success, with the 
silence of his antagonists, convinced me that 
the genuine breed of the Quidnuncs was not 
extinct ; and, upon inquiry, I found that this 
worthy representative of the family, like his 
great predecessor, had been an Upholsterer; 
but by interfering too much with the affairs of 
the Continent during the last war, had injured 
his business so much, that he had now no 
other employment than to watch the arrival of 
the Hamburgh mail, and to discuss its con- 
tents. And such was his industry in matters 
of this kind, that a few old friends were glad 
to supply him with the decent necessaries of 
Kfe, and defray his coffee-house and tavern ex- 
pences, in consideration of his saving them the 
trouble of consulting Gazetteers, and examining 
maps, and of his occasionally supplying them 
with a happy conjecture or surmise, from 
which they might derive some credit in other 
places. 

Curiosity is so firmly implanted in some men, 
that it would be vain to expect it should yield 
to considerations which others may think of 
greater moment. A man who has an eager 
appetite for news knows no happiness equal to 
the gratification of it ; and we are not to won- 
der that the race of Newsmongers should in- 
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dewe^ wheB we find the vefaocles of intelb- 
gence not only multipHed both in town and 
country, but a kind of news introduced in their 
colun^ns^ which, until of late years^ was- nevet 
thought to merit public attention. It is during 
a war only, however, that a genuine Quidnunc 
can be said to tivre ; in peace he drags on an 
uncomfortable existefiee, because such has been 
the character of our late Wars, that nothing 
wiU gmtify his appetite but great and tinmen- 
dous events, violent revolutions, and concus- 
sions of the body politic, and the rise and fall 
of whole nations. 

If the gratification, however, which Quid- 
nuncs enjoy be attentively obsei*ved, it will be 
found to resolve itself, in most cases, into the 
indulgence of mere curiosity, without adminis- 
tering to any useful purpose, and without ex* 
citing any of the feelings which ought to ac- 
company the vicissitudes of war^ or the more 
calm progress of peace. The moment it is 
ascertained when a battle was fought, where 
it waft, fought, between whom, who were the 
victors, and how many were killed or captured 
on each ^ide^ the battle has done its duty. 
The Quidnunc derives no more from it, and 
thinks no more about it, except that he has an 
•aqpectation that one battle may lead to another; 
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and that^ if this has been too insignificant io 
fill up conversation for a day, the next mail 
may bring intelligence better worth talking 
about. 

I hope these gentlemen will excuse me, if I 
hint that there is something very unreasonable 
in this continued appetite for great news, and 
in the opinion they seem to have adopted, that 
great events ought to happen every day. It is 
true, indeed, . that of late years they have been 
spoiled by too much indulgence, and die two 
hundred battles fought in the course of the last 
war, with the luxurious additions made by the 
present, have so corrupted their taste, as to 
make them lose all relish for what is simple and 
natural, and delight only in what is mysterious 
and monstrous. It is certain that they seem 
very much mortified at the arrival of a bamn 
mail, and seem to bestow very little attention 
on any engagement so compact that the num- 
bers lost may be easily counted, and the conse* 
quences readily estimated. The impatience too 
for fresh news grows so imreasonable, that I 
am assured their murmurs against winds and 
tides are sometimes not a little impious ; and 
that they are apt to consider an adverse wind 
as a thing ordained merely to prevent the arri-<> 
val of the foreign papers ; and can conceive no^ 
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consequence of a storm at sea so deplorable as 
the sinking of the dispatches. 

The misery^ indeed, of this class of men, in 
a dearth of news, cannot be exceeded ; they are 
like industrious artificers thrown out of employ- 
m^it, or like men commanded to work without 
tools or materials ; and the expedients they re- 
sort to in . such calamitous times, afford but 
little relief Of these, reports are the most 
common, but reports require some ingenuity ; 
and it is well known that the powers of narra- 
tion are greater than those of invention. Thou- 
sands can read a battle with tolerable propriety; 
but to bring two armies to a close engagement 
&t the moment it is physically impossible they 
can meet, or, to describe a battle between troops 
that have not yet been raised, requires talents 
that are not often to be met with in coffee- 
houses. Persons, who live on the sea-coast, 
have made a profitable trade of sending up to 
town '^ a continued firing,'' or a ^^ blaze seen 
by night ;" and a few of our ingenious Quid- 
nuncs have sometimes been able to manufac- 
ture these into an engagement, or a town taken 
by storm ; but the materials are so flimsy that 
they seldom last above a day, and, of late^ have 
not been thought worth the carriage. 
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There is one advantage anneited td the evtentsi 
of fiction which frequendy recommends them, 
and is^ no doubt, the principal reason why oiur 
QuidnnncB have recourse to a kind of ihteUi- 
gence which cannot be true. In manu&ctnring 
the events of war in the closet, the artist l^is it 
in his power to decide the battle on whichever 
side he pleases ; and as he may encounter a 
brother inventor whose interest it is to reverse 
the fate of the day, this gives rise to an ani- 
mated debate, in which the combatants have 
an opportunity to display great skiU in raising 
an army, marching it to the most convenient 
positions, and terminating a campaign with 
great glory and success ; or, if their forces are 
so equal, and the skill of their generals, and 
the advantages of the ground, be so much on 
a par, that victory hovers over the hostile ar* 
mies, perplexed into what scale she shall throw 
her favours, a bet decides the point at once ; 
and the disputants become now sincerely de* 
sirous that an engagement may have taken 
place, not that right may conquer, and oppres- 
»on cease, but that the wine may be drank^ 
and the haunch devoured. 

This mode of deciding debates, however, is 
chiefly practised among those who are not mu(^ 
acquainted with any other kind of argument. 
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aod who.find it easier to Tenture half a crown, 
than to give a reaflon. This produces^ at least^ 
one effect in their favour ; it silences their op*, 
ponent, for it is lamentable to think, that there 
are Quidimncs who can aigue with wmiderful 
acuteness on the probabilitj of a battle, and 
can trace a retreat or advance with wonderful 
precision, that have yet no property to embark 
in the good cause, and who must allow the 
alBurs of Europe to stand still, if there were na 
other way of settling them than by a wager. 

Yet, notwithstanding the misery of Quid* 
nuncs in a dearth of news, I cannot alt(^ther 
contemplate them as objects of pity. Most of 
them have left honest employments^ in order 
to place themselves in Courts ^nd Camps ; and 
there could be no great harm if at the dose of 
a campaign, they returned to mind their shops 
and femilies. I can see no reason why the 
nations of the earth should be obliged to con^ 
dinue war, merely that they may be supplied 
vnth a daily allowance of bloodshed and deso- 
lation. With the utmost submission to those 
gentlemen, I pannot think it would be worse 
for the world at large, if we did not hear of a 
battle for a whole month ; and some persons^ 
I know, are so much of this way of thinking, 
as to declare that they would not be 8<>rry if 
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the time ware to oome^ wloMk ** nation shall 
nut lift up sword i^;ainst ntAm^ neither shall 
they lesom war any more/' 
'• I am awaare, indeed, that sach a state oi 
things weold have Tery aaelaDehc^ eftcts opcm 
the more iuxurioiiB Qaidnones, who delight 
only in rare and uncommon events. There is 
no saying to what a state of languor and low 
spirits men moght be redooed^ whose mkida 
have been accustomed to this specsiea of robost 
exercbe^ who are perpetually on the aoaich, or 
in the fidid of battle ; and who contemplate a 
desolalmg and iahumaii tyrant with as Bcraeh 
satisfiiction, as a patriot hero mstfitmg in tiie 
arms of victory. Peihaps it might be nconieii 
of such in oar OiatiMrieSy that they died ^^ of 
a dearth of news,'' or were *^ slcarved by the 
want of foreign mails/' Yet I am hopcfbl that 
the more modemte anumg ^^m might m time 
bring back their a[^tites to simpler foodv 
They mighty fi>r exaitipky find considerable 
enjoynftent in eqatnaxial sterats^ or derive some 
comfort from a few shocks of an earth^pake^ 
repeated at proper intervals. *A terrible fire^ 
too, or a bloody murder, are things of whkdk 
they might partake with as much edifioatioB, 
as ^le defeat cf an army, or the taking an 
Upland ; since it is yery oertun they display aa 
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srach feeliBg at the report' of one ae 4)f the 
other* In fiiet> if events such as have lately 
happened at home, ot alxWI, are of no more 
nee dian as aflbrdin^ the oontersation of the 
day^ it aeems to be of little oonaeqnenee what 
^nhp^utes we may find, [mivided they will an^ 
ewer the same pnrpoee* And although a 
thoroogh^bved Quidnunc a0eet$ to despise any 
thing short of war, I .(San assure him he de« 
eeives himself; and I have^ within these few 
weeks, diseovered some of his brethren greedily 
devoarii^ the vicissitodes oi the general dbo^ 
tion, and even sacrificing the ^^ bulletins d 
iht grand army," to the speediea at Breotfiml 
and Covent garden. Some, who have ex^ 
pressed great dissatisfaction at the non-arrivid 
of the Hamburgh mail, have found consolation 
in the ^^ state of this day's pcdl ;'' and have 
calculated upon the numbers that have not yet 
voted, with as much trani|uillity and prtcbion, 
SIS they estimated the thousands that fought at 
Jena, or were massacred at Lubeck. 

A general election, it is true, cannot last 
Jeng, nor does it often occur; but it is an 
mstanoe, ^ik othm that ouf ht be m^(itione4 
to shew that aube^tutes may be found, even 
if the destroyer of hnoMm hapj^ness were to be 
cut off, and the mtsdmf he has devie repaired. 

bb2 
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It shews that Qnidnuncs might exist, although 
wars should tease ; and their general want of 
dtscrimination in the choice oi events affords a 
strong presumption that they might live very 
comfortably on much more slender diet than at 
present they liiink necessary. It is, no doubt, 
with this benevolent view, that their oradea, 
the daily Historians, relate so many events that 
were formerly thought less worthy of public 
attention. A good case of crtm. con. eked out 
with puns and epigrams, may be made to last 
a week; and an elopement will often be de- 
scribed with more effect tlian the march of an 
army. Duels, too, if they were not so often 
interrupted by the babbling of the parties and 
the officious interterence of magistrates, might 
afford to some as much real satisfaction as the 
sinking of a fleet; and, in general, have been 
found more beneficial to the publick. As to 
ladies routs, and other amusements of high life, 
they now form the most brilliant and luminous 
passages in the writings of the said historians, 
although some criticks are apt to complain of 'a 
want of variety in their details, and to think 
that none but a gardener or a lamplighter can 
jdeligh^ in the same exhibition of pines and 
^peacihes^ of glass globes and festooned lights, 
of chalked floors, and horse-shoe tables. 
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Other substitutes might no doubt be disco- 
v^red^ to prevent oor Qaidnuncs from that eager 
desire for great and grand events, of which they 
poake so little use as never to be satisfied. But 
there is an objection which may be made to what 
} have already proposed, and which I shall not 
conceal. There is one class of Quidnuncs to 
whom the substitutes now met>tioned would be 
^ no use. I n)ean to the Croakers, who are 
never happy unless completely dissatisfied, and 
never relish apy news that is not an accom- 
plishment of their dismal prophecies. Some 
of these have been obscf ved to descant upon the 
success of the enemy's arms with a glomng 
wafinth, that spoke plainly from whence their 
sbtisfection was derived, what kind of news 
would best please them, and to what reports 
they would give a decided. preference. To such 
men, if we do not yvish to break. their hearts, 
I believe we must yet leave war and all its de-* 
sirable horrors. Having early accustomed them-* 
selves to find fault and^ to be discontented, 
having formed ideas of changes that are either 
impmcticable, or would be, foolish if they were 
made, they feed upon die errors of judgmebt 
^nd upon unavoidable calaiqitifss .with equal 
appetite, and think themselves wise and happy 
because others are imprudent and miserable. 
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To this daas of Quidnancs, I camiot addness 
myself with much hope of •ttooess. It is eer* 
taioly not in the power of any thing that can 
be said^ to reconcile them to a different temper^ 
because there are no principles in common widi 
them and with m^i of an opposite disposition^ 
Yet, although nothing can be said, something, 
I apprehend, may be done, to cure this class 
of their taste for misery, and their despair of 
their country. Nay, the cure has actually been 
performed, in some cases, in a manner as sud« 
den as miraculous. By what means it is usuall]^ 
tfected, authors differ ; but I have known a 
man who had lived many years upon the ca- 
lamities of his country, and exalted them to 
the highest pitdi in his imagination and in his 
talk, who very suddenly found that he had 
been mistaken, that every thing was right, 
every thing in a prosperous situation, and ex* 
actly as it should 'be. And when I inquired 
how so happy a change came to pass, it was 
whispered in my ear, lliat he had got what he 
wantedy an expression of such a doubtful nur- 
ture, that I shall leave it to the consideration 
of my readers, remarking only, that this per* 
son seems to have been so very fortunate as to 
know what he wanted. 



( 3/5 ) 
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December 1807. 

1 B£G kftve to present my readers with the 
feUowing aitides fiEom a baeketof game sent 
to the PrDJector on this feadve occasion : 

r 

'* Jmagf Ojffin. 

*/ Mr. PBOJECTOB^ 

^^ As those beautiful examples of hun 
nan folly and fraud, the contested elections^ 
are now over, I hope you can spare ine a pogo 
for subfects of another description, and at pre^ 
sent for one which, as it ia to b^ taken into 
wnsideration next session, demands to be can« 
yass^ in the interim, by any person, and every 
person conversant with the subject 
. ^^ The important copcern to whipb I allude^ is 
the present stat^ of our current ccnn, or monies^ 
which I need scarcely tellyoii is very genejssUy 
complained of : Boulton has very iagenipasly 
relieved us in the case of penny and tworpeony 
pieoQs, as well as half'-penniea and farthings > 
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but as to the more valuable momes, I think I 
can soon convince you, that it is not in the 
power of that able artist to afford the necessary 



^^ And first. Sir, let me remark, that of all 
our monies^ Matrimony has o£late been most 
debased. The adulterations of this coin have 
been uncommonly frequent, as has been proved 
upon oath in various courts of law, and to such 
a degree, that very little of the original and 
beautiful impression is left, or to be found, 
unless in the cabinets of a few private persons. 
The letters round the head are so obliterated, 
that you can with great difficulty make out 
what the impression was. In some instances 
exhibited about a year ago, in Westminster- 
hall, the only letters that could be made out 
were H. O. R. N. S. which certain connoisseurs 
take to be the initials of some inscription now 
de&ced, but which others think to have been 
the designation of the party in whose hands the 
coin was mutilated. Of this, however, I do 
not pretend to give any opinion. On the re- 
verse, the female figure, originally so beautiful 
V to be the envy of every . artist, is in general 
00 deformed as to give one the idea of a com- 
mon trull : the shield is not visible, and the 
drapery is almost worn out. Some think these 
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debaaements of this once valuable money have 
been effected by the Jews : bot I am more in- 
clined to believe, that it is owing to its having 
been exported so ofken to foreign countries, 
from which, it may be observed, our coin re- 
turns in a very mutilated state. I have known 
eome instances, in which a trial has been made, 
before the proper judges, of some of this ocntk ; 
and although reputed very valuable when first 
tried, it has, in a little time, dwindled to no 
more than the worth of a sevenshiUing-piece. 
: *^ As these facts, Mr. Peojbctoe, are veiy 
well ascertained, and have been amply proved 
by every person who happened to want change, 
I trust I need say no more to recommend the 
matter to the consideration of our legislators. 
I am sorry to add, that there has hitherto been 
a disinclination to consider this subject, in its 
proper light ; and more sorry still am I to add^ 
what has been whispered to me as the rea- 
son, that there are among that very miscel- 
laneous body, our legislators, soiiie persons 
suspected of adulterating this coin theniselves. 
Certain it is, that from the language and ar- 
guments sometimes made use of, they appear 
to me both clippers and cmners, and that they 
have little value for what is left among ti4 of 
the sterling sort. 
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^ ^^Anotbgr eointhfttw«ntBamim<iMeirtmthi> 
MKintry is Pabsimont. Of all the aooiiey w% 
deal m, I know nooe so mean and so base as 
this ; it circulates rery little^ however^ ^^^ 
mosdj confined to coffers and private hoardi. 
Old people are Tsrj cuiioas in collecting k, 
bat are not observed to carry any with them 
ivhien they ^ to make np their aoeoants— on 
which occasion the whole is called in, and ie« 
coined ander the name of*-*- 

^ PATEiMoinr, which has generslly a very ra^ 
pid cifculation for a while ; and so carelass are 
they who possess it, that they drop it by 
pocketfttls in taverns, and clubs, and stables^ 
and even upon the green turf at Newmarket 
and other places where they happen to take a 
ride. The consequence is, that notwithstand-* 
ing repeated coinings of this money, to die 
amount of ten, fifbeen, twenty, or evea thirty 
thousand pounds a year, the whide disappeari 
in a very short time, to die general detriment 
of the nation, and to the particular loss, and 
frequently rain, of a great many very indoa* 
trious tradesmen. 

'^ Sakctimokt is another money which of late 
years has not been very comaaon, and indeed 
has been a good dkial, bat very unjustly, Ofied 
down, upon account of its being so fwquendy 
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oounterfeittd. Birt this rarely is no proper 
reason. If the original m^re not vahiablt^ w* 
shoidd not see so many counterfeits; the n«ai*» 
ber of the lattw ought to be considered as a 
compliment to the former^ Be this as it nmy^ 
it is generally thought there was formerly a 
good deal more of this coin in the kingdom 
than at present ; but I am more indined to be 
of opinion, that we have a great quantity yet 
in circulation^ only those who possess it wish 
to av<nd ostentation in displaying their purses^ 
and thus it is suspected not to exist. I lode 
upon it to be a most beautiful and valoable 
coin; and what particularly enhances its value 
is, that it will pass in that country, where no 
other kind of money has the smallest currency. 
I could wish, therefore, that our Parliament 
would take some steps to promote the cirrala^ 
tion of this ; we do not want a new c(»nage, 
for the die that was cast eighteen hundred and 
seven years ago, is as fresh and as valuable as 
ever; and the impression strong, livdy, and 
perfectly visible to common eyes. 

^' I have only one kind of money more to 
speak of, and that is Acrimokt. t do not, 
however, mean to recommend that this shaU 
be improved or increased : it is altogether ao 
fudically bad^ tfie metal so base^ the letters so 
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yulgar^ and the figure cut in so mean a style, 
that I would propose the whole to be called in, 
and re^issued (if possible, which I very much 
doubt,) in another form. The quantity of this 
money in circulation has been enormous for 
the last fifteen years ; it came about that time 
from France, . in return for some American 
goods we had made over to them ; and it has 
since been the source of perpetual disputes 
among individuals and femilies. Nobody will 
take it without a deal of wrangling ; and yet 
every body is for issuing it on the most trivial 
occasions. It was lately in very general cirpu- 
lation, and some gentlemen affect to have se- 
cured their elections by it; a thing not im- 
.pidbable, as brass and base metal are very 
common on auch occasions among the lower 
classes. I wish I could add, that there is no 
circulation of this money among politicians of 
the iiigher order, controversial divines, able 
lawyers, and very profound scholars; but the 
truth is, it is too commonly issued from quar- 
ters in which we would not expect it could be 
found. I am hopeful, however, that when 
the legislature is at leisure to attend to the 
state of coin in general, we shall see Acri- 
mony disappear; and that the other ki^ds of 
money I have enumerated, will be restored to 



i 
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the proper standard and weight, for the bene- 
fit of all ranks in the commtinity, who wish to 
be rich and happy at the same time. 

" I am, Mr. Projector, Yours, &c. 

« Ojlb Simon/' 



" MR. PROJECTOR^ 

^^ I KNOW no more freqaeiit cause of 
regret, than that the circumstances upon which' 
we are apt to value ourselves are the most 
liable to abuse, and to be turned into incon* 
veniencies. We naturally, for example, pride 
ourselves on living in an age of refinement, 
and on being more polished, more civil, and 
itiore qualified for the intercourse of social life, 
than our ancestors. Now, Sir, granting tbat 
all this is true, is it not shocking that all this 
should at the same time be a fit subject for la* 
mentatioq ? For my own part/ I heartily wish 
that those persons, or personages, who have 
introduced such a degree of politeness, had kept 
it all to themselves. Alas ! woefal experience 
proves that it has descended to our manufac- 
tories, our warehouses, and our shops; and 
the consequence is, that business is retarded 
and neglected, without our having it in our 
j^ower to complain. 



I 
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^^ I can well remsmber how diffeieat the 
CMe was in my yomgw days. 'Ihe rooghnesa 
and rudeneaa of the people then was highly &-• 
vouiable to trade and paiMon. Then I ooald 
rate and icold a man^ and he make me answers 
little short of the politeness of a fishwoman : I 
could touch his pride^ and by a few well-timed 
and most abusive epithets, which are now be- 
come obsoletOi get my buMness done in a trice. 
The man would grumble and growl out a few 
oaths^ pretend that he did not undarstand such 
language^ that he was a reputable housekeeperi 
paid scot and lot, and had served parish offices 
— but still the business was done, and a per-* 
ton in my situation never needed carry out a 
quantity of fury and indignation without find* 
ing a vent for it. But now — ^it is-— ^ Dear 
Sir^ I am so exceeding sorry that little afiair of 
yours (little affair, think of that !) is not quite 
ready, but really the matoials are not come 
home--* or my men have had a bowel com* 
plaint — Of the weather has been so unfavour- 
able to our business— and knowing, Sir^ your 
goodneis and indulgence j but you may depend 
mi it Here I John, Thomas, Richard ! be 
aur^ Mr. Fidget's job be done out of hand im- 
mediately^ and put by that other — exceeding 
sorry, indeed, Mr. Fidget— -but to-morrow, or 
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Hiundkymt £u*the9k-«-ani quiie mkmaoAjom 
had the trouble to call-^gi^e me leafe^ Sir-** 
our passage is rather dark^ — take care of the 
step — am very much obliged to you^ I am sm:e, 
Mr. Fidgety fo^ your orders at all times — you 
are one of my best friends — your most humble 
servant^ Sir — to-morrow, or Thursday, you 
may depend on having it home — ^ve me leave 
-~I'll open the door-~Str, your very humble 
aervant V 

^^ Now, Sir, what can a man say to all this? 
Can I write to my oorre^pondcoit in the country, 
and tell him that I dared not scold the person 
employed on his business, because he k so 
civil } Yet I cannot avoid giving vent to my 
passion through the medium of your piipcr ; 
and I hope some of your correspondents will 
take the matter in h^ dudgeon. I am not 
without some hope, likewise, that whe«i, if 
mter^ we have a peace, oiv tradesmen may have 
employment enough to make them saucy ; in 
whidi case, a little imperdnence now and then 
will greatly tend to make employers and cua^ 
tomers widerstand one ano^er, and aflbni 
much satis&ction to, 

^^ Yours, Sec VBXDmAWDo VuMwr. 

'' R S. I beg that what I have said of the 
gvownig civility of mttnufisK^turen, woricmeO) 
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ahop-keepersy &c. may not be supposed to al- 
lude^ in any degree^ to gfcntletnen in the pnb- 
lie offices I" 



'' TO THE AUTHOR OP THE PROJECTOR. 



"SI* 



9 



" Having been for many years a fre- 
quenter of public places, and by virtue of my 
rank in life, admitted to all the most fiEishion- 
able cupcles, I have had sundry and excellent 
opportunities to study the whole theory and 
practice of frights and fears ; and I have, 
therefore, no hesitation at all in pironouncing, 
that most accidents are occasioned — not by 
pickpockets — nor by fire — nor by water — but 
solely by screaming. — Your readers may ex" 
daim pooh ! and pish ! at this opinion, but I 
trust they will at the same time permit me to 
explain myself. 

<< Screaming is a genteel accomplishment 
usually brought forward in all cases where 
there is no danger, and generally as carefully 
suppressed where there is. — Now, Sir, I should 
have no objection whatever to screaming, if it 
were put under due regulations. I am aware 
that to scream prettily is part of the education 
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of every yoiing lady of fashion : but^ although 
it is taught at school along with other 'species 
of musicky I am afraid that the theory and prac* 
tice of it is vcfry ill understood in some of our 
genteel seminaries. 

^^ The general routine of teaching the art'of 
screaming is to give Miss a few elementary 
lessons with a spider ^ or a father^Umg'legs^ 
placed, first on her arm, and next, if she can 
go through that lesson without a pretty squally 
the creeping intruder is placed on her bosom, 
although it is well known that a spider had 
rather see a bltLe bottle^ than all the bosoms 
of an Opera-benefit. But this by the bye. As 
soon as the pupil is perfect in the spider and 
Jhther-long^legSy she is to be taught to scream 
at a mouse ; and here there are several grada- 
tions, for which I believe, our governesses ge-^ 
nerally make an extra charge. 

*^ From these lessons they are taught to 
advance pretty rapidly to the highest notes on 
the scale of screaming (which, like our modem 
pianos, has got additional keys) ; and they learn 
at the same time (if their parents choose to go 
to the expence) the sostentito, the crescendo, 
the swell, and all the other graces of exclama* 
tion, accompanied with the usual prayers of 
Oh! L — d; Good G — d; kelp; murder; 

VOL. II. c c 
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Jirey Sec. all which produce, I will do ihem 
the justice to say, a very fine effect in genteel 
company ; oyertuming tables and chairs, spill- 
ing boiling water, braising the lap-dog or cat, 
and perhaps throwing a lighted candle on the 
train of a muslin gown : the fether swears, the 
mother faints, the daughters are in fits, and 
the company jump about ; and in a few mi* 
nutes it is unanimously agreed, that there 
was nothing the matter, but they were so 
frightened 1 

'^ Now, Sir, in all this system of education, 
genteel and useful as it is, there are some small 
defects. The pupil unfortunately is not taught 
the proper occasions when to scream, and when 
to sit quiet, nor how elegant outcries should 
be managed so as to produce only elegant mis • 
chief, awkward mistakes, and dress-disordering 
disclosures of the dear me! and hless me! 
kind ; and other little rumplings and rumpusses 
which have a tendency to draw people's atten- 
tion, and make one be talked of. 

** I would, therefore. Sir, recommend it to 
those Governesses who teach frights by the 
quarter, to consider whether it may not be 
possible to reduce the science of screaming to 
some decent regulations : for example, to teach 
their pupils that an ear- wig may be killed 
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Mdthoat ringing the femily tocsin^ and that a 
mouse may be caught without a posse comita* 
ttis of ushers, teaehers, nurses, and servants 
roused from their four-pair-of-stairs beds, and 
armed with flat candlesticks, pokers, and pew* 
ter pots* They may also, while they preserve 
the privilege of screaming in full force, hint 
to their pupils, that it would be as well, if 
violent outcries, and sentimental timidities, 
were confined to domestic circles, or ladies* 
routs at farthest. Amoi^g Jriends such things 
are very becoming, and added to the equally 
genteel accomplishment of fits, faintings, &c« 
give a grace, and a Je ne sqai quoi to the 
young votaries of artificial manneri^. But in 
public places, where there are always a great 
many of that class whom nobody knowSy there 
is less room for the display of graceful timidity; 
and the scream, or even a chorus of screams, has 
too much the appearance of what passes among 
the vulgar, when they see a man just going to 
be hanged, or to leap out of a window, or fall , 
from a scafibld, or any of those things which 
are perfinrmed without an attention to the laws 
of. etiquette, the inusic of the voice, or the 
graces of attitude. 

" I beg, however, that in thus endeavour- 
ing to limit thfe practice of screaming, I may 

CO 2 
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not be thought to argue against that gented 
cowardice and beautiful timidity, those cap- 
tivating fears, and interesting alarms, which 
have long been the privilege of well-bred per* 
sons. I would not for the world strip them of 
such terrors as create a pleasing variety in 
the display of beauty, which are ingeniously 
taught at schools, and encouraged by the per- 
usal of novels containing long galleries, blue 
lights, dark chambers, deep dungeons, and 
^astly spectres. I argue against nothing of 
the kind, from a shriek to a convulsion, that 
can be practised with eclat in company, and 
graced by the usual accompaniments of chalked 
floors, and variegated lamps, displayed in fes«- 
toons with infinite taste, and glimmering among 
evei^greens. All I contend for is, that where 
there is real danger, they will sit still, and re* 
serve the scream, the shriek, and the higher 
octaves of exclamation, for the amusement of 
confidential parties, where the sudden shutting 
of a door, the fiaJling of a screen, or other 
such elegant timidities, may be worked up into 
a fit, heightened by vociferation, and decorated 
vrith all the attitudes of the Grecian costume. 



" I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

« A Quiet Soul/* 
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** MK. PBOJECTOBi 

I 

Th£R£ are few articles in your Papers 
which afford me more amusement than diose 
which relate to High Life. ^ 'Tis from High 
Ldfe high characters are drawn;' and, from 
the present mode of giving routs ^ we have, I 
think, acquired a more accurate estimate of 
merit than formerly, when the character of a 
Lady of Fashion depended on certain accom* 
plishments or virtues, about which no two 
people in the world are agreed. 

^^ But now, Sir, when the prize of universal 
admiration, and all the honours of the highest 
ton, are adjudged to the fortunate fair one who 
gives the most crowded roti/, we may truly be 
said to estimate the merit of a Fine Lady upon 
mathematical principles, and decide upon her 
virtues from the rules of mensuration. It is 
not the capacity of the owner, but of the house^ 
which is the criterion of fashion ; and friends 
are no longer determined by quality but by 
quantity. 

^' Hence, if I were desirous to form an 
opinion of any lady just started into High Life, 
I would not, as formerly, consult those who 
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are nearest her person or who superintended 
her edacation^ nor thrust myself into her con- 
fidential conversation ; but I would, in a plain 
and workmanlike manner, take the height, 
breadth and length of her rooms, and calculate 
how many persons they are capable of receiving 
on her nights. Perhaps, in a case of rivalry, 
I might apply to some learned Member of the 
Committee on the Carrying Bill, to know to a 
nicety whether the Slaves of Fashion might not 
be content with as few square inches as those 
of Trade. — ^By thus acquiring the dimensions 
of her suite of rooms ^ the exact place on the 
scale of Fashion which every lady ought to 
occupy is ascertained with the utmost precision. 

*^ This mode, you will perceive, is of infi- 
nite service in adjusting the degree of respect 
to be paid to the givers of routs. — A Lady of 
30 feet by 20 must not expect the same atten* 
tion as one of 50 by 35 ; and those who know 
how to measure solid contents will readily be 
able to distinguish the etiquette due to persons 
of diflFerent forms, and know precisely what is 
owing to a square and what to an oblong, and 
wherein the bow in a semi-circle ought to differ 
from the respect paid to right angles. 

^^ Should any doubts yet remain to whom 
the palm of fashionable celebrity is due, we 
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may call in another aid nd less certain. If 
Mensaration fails^ we have the powers (^ Arith* 
metic ; and the merit of a person of the Haut 
Ton may be adjusted^ like a Parliamentary 
question, by numbers.~*Let the House be 
counted^ and compared with its rival, and the 
Majority will always determine what may be 
left doubtful when estimated according to cubic 
calculation. 

^^ Should any thing still be wanting to adjust 
points of rivalship — should the dimensions of 
Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. be the same to an inch — 
and should nun^bers be nearly equal, the quan- 
tity of inconvenience crowded together may be 
taken into the account ; and this, I humbly 
propose, might be ascertained with great cor- 
rectness by ha\dng a Thermometer in the room 
— the degree of Fashion to be consequently 
determined by that of heat. No Lady could 
have any pretensions to even City gentility who 
did not raise her guests above temperate; and 
in the present inclement season summer heat 
would be no bad proof of ton, and would 
certainly prove that — ' all the world was 
there !' 

^^ Thus it is, Sir, that in matters of Fashion, 
as well as Politicks, we are getting into a me- 
train ; that all our virtues, aecomr 
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plishments, and whatever are the subjectB of 
admiration are neither more nor less than the 
dimensions of our houses, and that, in some 
cases the hammer of the Carpenter precedes 
that of the Auctioneer. 

** I am, Sir, yours, 

" Oljveji Oi^d-stile/' 
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*nf Beauty fail. 
Where are those ornaments, those nice attires 
Which can reflect a lustre on that face, 
Where she with light innate disdians to shine V* 

Ferguson. 

January 1807. 

CIf the many short notes and epistles which I 
faa» A. hoJlr t. receive <»« my c<>n»p<H.d. 
ents, a very considerable proportion consists 
of hints which I am expected to improve and 
expand^ concerning articles of Drbss* I oh* 
aerve too^ that by fax the greater part of this 
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class of conespondents choose to treat only of 
the female dreas, by which I have been enabled, 
perhaps with tolerable certainty, to guess at 
the sex of the writers. By a few, I am yery 
sharply rebuked for almost totally neglecting 
this department of periodical lucubration, wlwle 
others are friendly enough to hope that I may 
retrieve my character by a complete treatise^ 
or series of papers on the subject. 

Without divulging what my original inten- 
tions might be on this important affair, I must 
say, that since my correspondence respecting 
IXreas began to increase, I was wiUing to try 
how &r my correspondents would go of them- 
selves, and whether it was likely that their 
letters, when they amounted to a heap, might 
not furnish me with a complete series of argu- 
ments pro and can^ from which a body of laws 
might be extracted applicable to every variety 
of feshion. But I have waited to no purpose ; 
for my correspondents, having little concert 
among themselves, are accustomed to send me 
the same hints, and the same advices, over and 
over again, from all which I can only learn 
that some things want reformation, and that 
nobody knows how to set about it 

I will allow that if I am to be guided by 
only, no apology can be 
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ibr the apparent neglect with which I ha^e 
treated the important subject of Dress. Whidi 
of my predecessors would have reached his 
sixty-sixth paper without having endeavoured 
to shorten a train, to improve a trimming, to 
-curl a ringlet, or to twist a sleeve ? But it is 
this esrcess of precedents which has frightened 
me from the undertaking. Where so much 
has been said, what remains for me ? Where 
no article has escaped without an ample dis- 
cussion, I had no encouriigement to hope for 
novelty; and no reason to expect that my 
readers would be pleased with repetitions. 
And, lis this subject has employed the pens of 
my pr^^decessors for nearly a century, I cer- 
tainly did think that in so long a time some 
-points might have been settled, and some ques- 
tions of propriety for ever set at rest. But in 
this I have been disappointed, and dress seems 
to be one of those concerns which derive no 
benefit from experience. 

Perhaps, however, my predecessors may 
have been to blame, in not entering so deeply 
into this subject as it deserves, and in confining 
ihemseJves to the muffs, hoops, ribbons, or 
caps of their ^own times, without considering 
their relation to the cause of all dress, and of 
all v.itrieties of dress. They look xBftm dress 
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only in its connexion with the body ; whereas 
it is well known that the connexion is much 
more intimate with the mind. The body is a 
mere passive agent appointed to exhibit the 
symptoms and signals of what is passing within. 
I am not surprized^ therefore, that men should 
have fiuled in reforming matters of this kind, 
who have viewed dress with the eyes of a mil- 
liner rather than of a philosopher, and have 
shown that they are better qualified to trim a 
gown, than to mend the wearer. 

I do not profess, in this paper, to enter upon 
the subject at full length. It would require, 
perhaps, the labour of a whole life to reduce it 
to a system, with the comfortable conclusicoi 
that much of that labour might be thrown 
away. I shall only, therefore, in compUanoe 
with the wishes of my correspondents, throw 
out a few hints in my desultory way, which 
may be hereafter improved by those who have 
time and leisure. 

Every science must be studied by recurring 
to certain first principles, or general and ac-» 
knowledged truths, from which we may pro-> 
oeed to particular and practical applications. 
It is, therefore, with some satisfaction, that I 
lately perceived an inclination to trace back- 
vtrard what may be termed the first prin« 
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ciples of dress. Indeed, we cannot be sop* 
posed to argue well upon any subject with* 
out correct definitions, and without retracing 
the subject as far as possible, and endeavour* 
ing to profit by those who have gone before 
us. In like manner, we shall certainly under- 
stand one another better upon the subject of 
dress, if we are able to agree as to what dress 
is, and what it was intended for. 

Now, on these two questions, or at least 
on the second, a very considerable light was 
lately attempted to be thrown. Dr. Johnson 
gives no other definition of dress, than by these 
three words, clotheSy garment, habit ; which 
are by no means satisfactory, because they tell 
us merely that dress is clothes, and clothes is 
dress. But perhaps we shall acquire more cor* 
rect notions on the subject if we inquire what 
dress was intended for ? And it is upon this 
important question, as just now hinted, tliat 
considerable light has lately been thrown. 

There used to be two opinions on this sub- 
ject ; the one, that dress was intended for or- 
nament, the other, for warmth and decency. 
The first opinion, I think, must be given up, 
unless they who hold it will consent that it 
should be bl^ed with the other. The second 
opinion is what we are most concerned in, and 
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what must now, I think, appear to be one of 
those antiquated opinions which we derive from 
our ancestors, but which are not consistent 
with the liberality of mind and freedom of 
thinking that distinguish their posterity. If 
we appeal to facts only (and to what can we ap- 
peal with more certainty ?} this opinion will 
appear to have very little foundation. If dress 
were intended for warmth, would so many per- 
sons have thrown it almost entirely off on the 
approach of a severe winter ? Would they have 
been content to perish in the extremes of frost 
and fashion, if warmth had been any part of 
the use of clothes ? As to decency, the opinion 
of our ancestors may perhaps have a better 
foundation ; but even with respect to that, the 
fiashionable world are by no means agreed, and 
the experiments of our milliners and mantua- 
makers on the subject, liave alarmed some very 
well-meaning people of the old school. They 
have, I must confess, carried the stripping sys- 
tem much farther than it ought to be carried in 
tins country, and must ere now have been the 
destruction of their own trade, if they had not 
made a small reserve of dress which they daim 
the privilege of new-modelling at pleasure. 

It has betn a question with some reflecting 
persons, to what all tiiis tended ? and numerous 
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invectives^ in all ahapesi essays, pamphlets, 
and caricature-prints, have been employed to 
ridicule the fieishion. For my part, I chose to 
contemplate the whole as the result of an ex- 
periment tried in conjunction with our Parisian 
neighbou s, in order to solve the question on 
the utility of dress, in the first instance, and 
then to determine the smallest quantity of dress 
necesnry for a belie of die first fashimi. That 
oeconomy entered at all into consideration, 
must, I think, have been a vulgar error. I 
have been assured that some of those ladies 
who put themselves on the shortest allowance 
as to clothing, have perceived no deductions 
from the accustomed charges of Boiid*street| 
and that they paid as much for cold and naked- 
ness, as others did for warmth and clothing. 
And a Parisian lady, it is said, pays as much 
for a busty as she would have done for the close 
covering and ruff of Queen Elizabeth's days. 

The experiment, then, has been tried. Three 
or four years have witnessed some of the boldest 
attempts that ever were made to discuss the 
usefulness, or necessity of .dress« It is surely 
high time to know what has been the result ; 
what particular advantages have been derived ; 
whether . courtships have been more ardlent or 
iuccessful; whether hearts hove been more 
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easily assailed ; whether the list of killed and 
wounded has been more numerous; whether 
marriages have been more irequent^ and more 
remarkable for the constancy of the parties ; 
whether delicacy, upon the whole, has in- 
creased, when left entirely without any support; 
whether the (Character of the sex has gained or 
lost by imitating the dress of those who pre- 
tend to no character; and whether the almost 
unlimited exposure of the body has m^e it 
easier to captivate lovers, * or to catch cold, to 
ini^te a courtship, or bring on a consumption ? 
But whatever improprieties may be observed 
in respect either to the quantity or quality of 
dress, I am unwilling to throw all the blame 
on the wearers. The origin of the evil does 
not altogether lie with them. They may be, 
indeed, blamed for their submission to thie dic- 
tates of a cla^s of persons who take upon them 
to dress or undress the ladies of Great Britain 
as they please. Such persons are tied down 
by no laws, and their precepts are to be im- 
plicitly obeyed, although they are not them- 
selves of consequence enough to propagate even 
a sleeve by example. The mischief is^ that 
dress is a matter of trade, and not of taste ; and 
that shops are allowed to dictate what shall be 
worn in drawing-rooms. 
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To remedy this, it is said, ought to be the 
business of a Projector ; but after much se- 
rious consideration bestowed upon the subject, 
I can think of no better scheme than the calling 
together of a sort of Female Convocation, or 
Parliament, whose employment shall be to re- 
gulate dress in all its changes and varieties. 
This assembly I would have composed, in imi- 
tation of our Parliament, of a House of LaiKes 
and a House of Commons; and as all dis- 
tinctions between ladies and women have been 
long ago abolished, no cap should be allowed 
to pass, nor a single ribbon be enacted, wilhout 
the joint consent of both houses. As to the 
House of Ladies, the name sufficiently ex- 
presses the quality of the persons to sit in it, 
who are of course members for life. The Com- 
mons should be under certain restrictions as to 
qualifications, none being eligible who have 
not . . . /. per annum of pin-money, or separate 
maintenance ; and the Ladies of Members of 
Parliament should represent the counties, cities, 
or boroughs, for which their husbands are 
chosen; but no milliner, mantua-maker, or 
other dealer in fashions, to be eligible upon 
any account, although it may be in the power 
of any member to summon persons of that de- 
scription to the bar, to give information respect- 
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ing the state of lace^ bugles/ or beads for the 
current year, or to furnish any patterns that 
may be ordered by the Committees; 

In such an assembly as this, it seems almost, 
indeed quite impossible, that any of the late 
enormities in dress could have been tolerated. 
There may be some careless and indifferent to 
the interests of their constituents, as is the 
case in all mixed assemblies ; but few, I think, 
would propose any thing so contrary to feminine 
delicacy and character, as what has lately 
issued from behind the counter, or been hatched 
in the back-parlour. The eloquent speakers 
^nd distinguished members of this assembly 
would consider, that, whatever may be the 
primary use of clothing, the art of dress is 
the art of pleasing, and that nothing can long 
please, which creates a blush in the wearer, 
and disgust in the beholder. And as it is un- 
deniable that the party to be pleased is of great 
consequence in the community, it would rest 
with the wisdom of this Parliament to deter- 
.mine, whether upon special occasions, such as 
a motion for stripping, certain gentlemen might 
not : be examined at the bar, with regard td 
the probable effects of such a measure upon 
their hearts. - Had this precaution been taken 
a few years ago, there can be little doubt that 

VOL. II. B D 
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many femalM who have lost M attarattibn^ 
would have been enabled to fa^ their enemied 
as they did in former days, and would tiot havd 
exchanged the artillery of the byeh^ for the 
more tulgar weapons of bare elbows and 
shoulders. 

In such an assembly bs this, too, I am 
hopeful that harmony would seldom be dis- 
turbed, as in another great Senate, by party-* 
work, or party*principles. There might, in- 
deed^ be now and then sharp debates, and it 
might often be necsesteiry for the Speakei^t6 
determine how many were to haritngue at otik 
time ; but we can scarcely suppose that it 
would be divided into a ministry and an Oppo- 
sition, for it is of ihe very essence of dress tb 
follow the majority. Men may act very per- 
versely in questions of ]peace or war ; but theit 
would be littfe room for animosity in discussing 
the height of a turban or the colour of a shaifi^l. 
Men may be warm dn extehding the intfitia, or 
increasing the army ; but there would be mdib 
liberality in puckering a handkerchief, or ga- 
thering up a petticoat ; in enacting a pi^L^ 
bonnet, or proposing an am^idmeht m tlite 
6traw-hat bill. I have no doubt, ind<^, iSteit 
all the members would be so duly impr^»^ 
With a sense of the importance of ^eir 
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80 to discuss with most becoming ten^er^ the 
dijoieiisions of the square bust, the curvature 
<^ ringlets, the necessity of indispensables, the 
side over which the veil is to fiedl, and the man- 
ner in which the dress should be broached 00 
the shoulder, with every other circumstance of 
equal importance to captivate and conquer. 

In proposing this scheme, I hope my readers 
will allow that I can have no other object in 
view than the interest of the fair parties prin- 
cipally concerned, who lie' at present at the 
mercy of a limited number of persons who have 
taken upon them to modify the powers of- 
English beauty. Of late I perceive tha^ monthly 
edicts of dress are regularly published, which 
I can consider in no other light than so many 
usurpations on the good taste of my iair coun- 
trywomen, and as tending to give uniformity 
and sameness, where taste and nature would 
prescribe an interesting and captivating variety. 
This would be scarcely tolerable even if all the 
sex had been made in one mould ; but, when 
we consider that in spite of every effort and 
wish to the contrary, some are tall and som* 
short, some burly and some thin, it is fin ab^ 
«r^ aim to establish an uniformity which n^u^t : 
give to one class a preppst^^'pus app^arapo^^ 
and miike othfora place a dopepid^nf^e qq. 4r4#Pf 

dd2 
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who have little occasion for any adscititious 
ornaments. And I hope that whether the 
scheme I have proposed shall be adopted or 
not, the time is not far distant when my female 
readers will discard their Magazines of Fashion, 
consult their looking-glasses, and recollect that 
the only ornaments which will always captivate 
are not those which can be bought in the shops, 
or repaired by the month. 
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'* CasCigatque, auditque dolos .*' Virg. 

'^ Where laws are dup'd, 'tis not unjust nor mean. 
To seize the proper time for honest spleen/' 

Armstrong. 



Fehrualry 1807. 

J. HERE are few subjects whieh seem to have 
perplexed writers more^ than whcct estimate 
they • ought to form of the progress mankind 
are making in wisdom and virtue. So opposite 
are their opinions on this subject^ that some 
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refer all that is wise and good to certain past 
. happy days, of which they can know very little ; 
. and others hid us look forward to some future 
glorious sera, of which they can know nothing. 
Some maintain that we are amazingly dege- 
nerated from our wiser and better ancestors, 
while others congratulate themselves on living 
in an age enlightened beyond any former, and 
: fast approaching to perfection. 

Whoever takes the trouble to examine these 
positions with attention, and to weigh the ar- 
guments and proofs by which they are to be 
confirmed, will probably find his mind alter- 
nately perplexed and informed, and be unable 
absolutely to join either party. All the con- 
' elusion he can draw with any degree of cer- 
tainty will probably be, that there is more wis- 
dom and virtue in the world than some will al- 
low, and less use made of them than others 
•think there ought. It would appear, that every 
age has contributed something to our stock of 
materials, but that they are allowed to remain 
.unemployed, owing to a discovery many per- 
.sons have made of certain substitutes for Wis- 
dom and Virtue, which answer their purpose 
just as well. 

The question of general improvement or de- 
.generacy, however, seems of late to have been 
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a^tated by a set of philosopheiBy who have 
takoDi iipoa them the pleasing task of dispere- 
tug uabounded riches throughout the realm^ 
and who fancy they know human nature more 
intimately than their predecessors. They have 
accordingly been endeavouring to establish a 
theory upon this subject extremely simple, and 
to them extremely practicable. The result of 
their arduous labours and deep consultations 
appears to be cootatned in this single propo- 
sition; namely, 4hat all mankind are fools, 
except about a dozen or fourteen individuals, 
whose business it is to profit by their JMly, 
and whos^ persuasion is, that mankind will 
never ,get wiser. 

The lucubrations of these philosophers are 
r^ularly published twice or thrice within the 
space of a year, not through the slow and ex- 
pensive medium of booksellers, who wait unftil 
books are ealled for, and then demand a price 
for them, but by every method of gratuitous 
dispersion. Their ingenious remarks appear 
inthe -shape of hand-bills, of posting-brils, of 
letters, of songs and anecdotes, somedmes ele- 
gantly printed, and ^^ adorned with scu^ytuns;'' 
and are distributed not only in the repositories 
where thev are written, but at the comers of 
the streets, at every turnpike, on every hridgb, 
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and ey^ry highway ; and such is the impar* 
tiaJLty of the autboIl^9 that these presentation- 
copies are expressly ordered tq be given to all 
classes^ especially the lower^ including ^^ serving 
men and maids/' And lest the perspp^ ap- 
pointed to disperse such valuable writings 
should negligently or wilfully oveirlook any 
individual whatsoever^ every pubUc edifiqe 
and dead \yall is covered with then^^ printed iji 
leti;ers of suc^ large dimensions, th^ the iq- 
v^lid may read them from his bpd-ch^Qib^r 
window^ and the near-sighted JWy Jffft l^i9,^t 
having forgot hvs spectacle jin his oth<^ cf^t 
ipocUet. 

This last conitrivance cannot he sufficiently 
praised for its ingenuity. Whp.t can be more 
.happily contrived fc^r the henefijt of those prho 
are already half bli^d, pr in ft fair )yfy to be- 
come so by poring over the pockpt-qdirioos pf 
the works of these beneyol^nt writers, and im- 
•bihipg th^r princi,pl.es ? Nay, tjl^at ,^he jhe^- 
less p^psc^ers viay he attracti^ in every way, 
ihe very l^ckqi^y coaches ^e coyei;ed with lar^ 
paper o^ji^^ of the^ luc\ibratipns, and ive bfive 
^^n ja ^pecH^s of small carts decoiut^ in like 
ipanq«r. 

lief^y too, I must pausic^ to adpiire Htf^ me- 
.l;ayhqric?4,lie9 thpse gqntl^^ifte^ wl\o 
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by this striking imagery (fax beyond the reach 
of our best poets) give their readers an idea, 
either of gratifying their ambition by a coach, 
or of gaining their end in a cart With an 
equally happy attention to the wisdom that 
speaks in hints, and in parables and allegories, 
they r^ularly publish very large editions of 
their virorks on the walls of Bedlam and St. 
Xuke's : an illustration of cause and effect, 
which none of our fabulists ever hit upon, from 
Msop to Dodsley. Indeed, I should have con- 
sidered the two buildings just mentioned as ad- 
mirably adapted for a course of lectures on the 
principles of those philosophers, had not our 
best judges determined that the Old Bailey is 
a more central situation. 

From an attentive perusal of the works of 
these gentlemen for the last six weeks, I have 
been led to deduce that the position above 
stated is the foundation of all they have to ad- 
vance, and the great encouragement to them 
as authors ; namely, that all mankind are 
fools, except the writers of these very edifying 
and attractive ' addresses, remonstrances, and 
supplications. But, perhaps, it may be doubted, 
whether they are to he accounted very conclu- 
sive reasoners. There is one general error that 
runs through the whole of their premises ; and 
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where that is the case, it is surely not very 
philosophical to draw peremptory conclusions, 
and not very wise to confide in them. I oh- 
serve, in particular, that veracity, which has 
by some been thought a very useful ingredient 
in every kind of reasoning, has been entirely 
overlooked by these writers. In its room, in- 
deed, they have substituted an article which 
the courtesy of our times calls modest assurance^ 
but which is sometimes denominated by a single 
word for more intelligible and expressive; a 
word that I doubt not they would make use of 
themselves, if they could for a moment change 
places with their readers. 

* For these reasons I must take the liberty to 
differ with them, as to the grand division they 
have attempted, and the general opinion they 
entertain of mankind. Ingenious as they are, 
I cannot be induced to think that diey have 
sorted us in exact proportions, when they take 
all the wisdom to themselves, and give all the 
folly to the rest of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The proportion of fools 
to rogues, is a question which has perplexed 
writers of enlarged observation and experience 
in all ages. It would be too great a stretch of 
complaisance to allow that these gentlemen 
have resolved it, merely because they wish to 
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keep aU wiadom to th^mselvefiy €^ because they 
tell tt9 tfaftt they h^ve taken out a lioence £q€ 
ikm purpose^ aod are obliged to make all their 
«ftlcqlations upon ihe presumptioB that maa- 
kifi4 are every year becoming mone fodUsb. li 
is a question which is not to be resolve^ by 
types of a foot in lengthy by processicws of 
coaches and carts, um by getting rid qf yeijetcity 
a^d argument ; and 4t is certain tb^ vi^B^ can- 
not be made fools^ loefely by suppofij^ tbeoi 
to bfs so already. 

The prpportipn G|f ipgves to fools is » ques- 
tioii of grsat importiwae^ partiqalarly to the 
former. They never can begi« b«fi^ss with 
fmy hope 0i auccess, unkss they are able to 
jqy^k^ so«>e ^calculation, 4>r plausibjie conjecture 
oq the subject. J^e^, it is perhaps ti> tbeip 
only that the ,r^scdying of the question is in - 
t^restingy for fpQU) W general, mqet wit^ 
iKigues enough to do the^ busivess, and ^are 
tber^oTis at no extraprdifiary|>ak}S'to oouat 4^ 
jiwnh^. Il is 9ot, h^wevQr, my in^iMipn, 
npr within my ,power, to ofii^r * wu/ph u^oo the 
^umeat which wiU lead tP ^ idei^sipn ; y^t a £eF 
desuUpry f ema^ks way npt ;be iq^p9s Wt^t .^^ 
the deaign pf .the )p9esan|t lucub^aatiop. 

Tp .many it ^wiU ;^pp«wr yery {SuiprisiRg;;^ (*)»* 
tl«s qua^tipn hsi^ fiot ,bfiwi Jpijg a&> fi^$i^^ 
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The penotis most interested in the decision 
have made some attempts^ and persisted in. 
tliem long ; and, perhaps, it is the only ques- 
tion of equal interest from which no satis&ia- 
torj result has followed* The expenments to 
determine it, which have been tried upon the 
largest scale, we owe to two classes of bene- 
&ctors, those who dispense health, and those 
who disperae riches. For above a oenturj tjbe 
former had all the troi^le to themselves, but 
of late years the distributors of wieaLth have 
ran tbe race with them, and with sueh vigour, 
that if the question is not soon brought to n 
jdedsioQ, we are afraid it never will. 

One reason, perhaps, why the experiiiMnt 
is yet only in a progressive sta*e, may be the 
idbstinacy of a considerable part of mankind, 
who persist in the antient and dilatory nodes 
of regaining health and acquiri^^g riches ; suck 
as temperance, taking reguiar advice, atul ciiir 
tivating habits of honest and contented industry, 
While this continues to be the 'case, while we 
idietrust the infaHil)iiity of a little pill, or the 
-oertatnty of a greait prise, the gentlemen above- 
mentioned win always take >the number of foois 
iat too high a rate, and at the same time aflbrd 
us reason to think, that we take the number 
4f rogues fi£t too low. By ttus neither party 
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will be much benefited. How the evil is to be 
remedied I know not As a Projector^ how- 
ever, I am bound to propose a something, and 
I can propose nothing more likely to succeed 
than an Act of Parliament, commanding an 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and every 
proposition submitted to the publick, for the 
cure of disease or poverty. Who, indeed, can 
read a quack bill, or a lottery bill, and not 
think it intolerable to hear of the agonies of 
disease, or the squalor of poverty ? Who can 
temperately listen to the complaints of men in 
pain, or in debt, of men unable to move a 
limb, or to pay a bill, and at the same time 
read the infallible remedies and benevolent 
oflFers which decorate, not to speak of other 
places, the walls of the Royal Exchange ? 
There must be something more in this incon* 
sistency '^ than good men think for,'' since it 
is impossible that aches and rheums, that star- 
vation and rags, can be more eligible than 
health and riches, plenty and independence, 
things notoriously offered every day, and for 
such small sums, that the benevolent dispensers 
of these blessings not only adapt themselves to 
the lowest understanding, but to the lowest 
pocket. 

In considering the comparative numbers of 
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rogues ietnd fools, some are inclined to think 
that the latter are upon the increase ; they seem 
to consider the parties as agreeing to inter- 
marry and propagate the hreed. Although I 
am not entirely of this opinion, yet I allow 
that many attempts have been made in the way 
of marriage, and perhaps these marriages have 
been prolific. It is no less certain, that the 
parties are so naturally connected, that the one 
cannot exist without the other ; and it is equally 
certain, and absolutely requisite, that the num- 
ber of fools should always greatly exceed that 
of rogues. And whatever the exact proportions 
may be (^for no pike will ever tell us how many 
of the small fry he has swallowed), it seems 
not improbable that there is at present a suf- 
ficient supply of fools; for, however reluctant 
and hesitating, it cannot be doubted that the 
numerous addresses made to them in the ways 
above mentioned, are in a considerable degree 
successful, 

. But whether their number be actually in- 
creasing, is yet a doubtful point. I am rather 
inclined to think, that folly has not of late re- 
ceived any remarkable additions ; and my rea* 
son for this opinion is, what would perhaps at 
first sight lead to an opposite conclusion. In 
proportion, however, to the pains taken to 
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practise deo^ticHi^ it seems not unnatural to 
conclude that deception is losing ground. When 
it becomes necessary to insult common sense in 
new and unheard-of ways^ we may be certain 
that the old and accustomed methods have lost 
their effect. In opposition, therefore, to the 
ingenious writers and gratuitous puUishers 
whose works I have humbly endeavoured to 
commemorate in this paper, I would suggest 
to them, that it is possible they may be mis- 
taken in their calculations. But far be it from 
me, to destroy the whole of thdir doctrine. I 
would cmly hint that mU the world, themselves 
excepted, may not be fools ; and that among 
the classes over whom ihej tbivk they have 
most influence, there may be some not en- 
tirdy destitute of common sense ; a few who 
have been wise enough to profit by experience; 
and many more who can fed an insult to their 
uttderstandiiigs niith as much keenness as the 
wise men who offer it. They ought also to 
recollect, that even in fdly there are degrees, 
and that the £m1s upon whom they calculate, 
are perhaps no fools in dbe artidLe fit which 
they principally aim. A single act of folly, 
such 0$ they prompt, may not lead to tdiotim ; 
and because a man has once been deceived, it 
does not follow that he should oberish the de- 



